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ADVERTISEMENT, 


HE AvTHoR begs Leave to ſay, that the 
Contents of this Volume are ſuch as nine 
tenths of the better Kind of People are wholly un- 
acquainted withz of Courſe, it will prove as uſeful 
and amuſing to them, as to. Youth. That-it is 
penned in an eaſy intelligible Stile, and rendered as 
entertaining as informing, It is not crouded with 
a Heap of dry, unneceſſary Matter, ſo as to make 
each Subject a Study, but every thing is treated in a 
Way familiar, clear and conciſe, and nothing ads 
yanced but on the firſt Authorities, 


Some ER R OR S in this Work having been over 


N 


looked, the Reader is requeſted to alter them with" 
his Pen, The following are the moſt material. 


Page. Line. 
13 9 for reigns read reign 
26 2 5 for variety read varieties 
31 26 for pleaſes read pleaſe 
34 32 for ſhip to the right; read ſhip to the left; 
33 for left read right - ; 
35 15 for ſhips of themſelves readſhips themſelves. 
37 17 eroſe each of 
49 13 for they generally contrive read generally» +» 
| contrives . 
44 19 for country read county 
4 eraſe lines 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. 
3 7 For ignus read ignis 
3 3 for covered. read covered . . « + 
65 4 Vr ſubſtance, read ſubſtances, 
71 laſt line but three, for it is read Fire is 
4 11 eraſe it 
2 25 for extenſively read extenſive 0 
106 9 Ver are read is 8 
10 pr are read is 
110 16 for is read are * 
129 2 for their read his : 
137 12 for were read was 
143 10 for proviſions read proviſion 
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the PUBLISHER of this Volume, and 
of all Bookſellers in Town and Country, may 
be had the following uſeful Books. 


RUSLER's Principles of PoLtTENES3g— 
Parts I. and II. 15th Edition, Price 3s. half 
bund Addreſſed to both ſexes, calculated to form 
olite Manners, teach a knowledge of the World, and 
lake youth well received in the firſt companies, 
N. B. This work has been tranſlated into every Euro- 


ean language, and is admitted as. a ſchool book in the 


ct Academies, and may be had in French here, 

2. The DrsT1:yction between Worps eſteemed 
YNONIMOUS in the Engliſh language, and the proper 
hoice of them determined; a new Edition, in one 


olume, with great additions, price 3s. 6d, Uſeful to all 


ho would either write or ſpeak with propriety and 
legance, By Dr. John Truſler. 
3. The Firſt Foux Rur ks of Ax1THMETIC,, price 


s. Adapted to the capacity of girls, and fo clearly, | 


xplained as to need no maſter; whitch with, 


4. Faul TaBLEs, compoſed for all purpoſes in 


fe, rendets more than thoſe Four Rules unneceſſary. 
rice 38. 


8. Poetic Enpincs, or a Collection of Rhymes, 
ngle and double, compriſing nearly all the words in 


ur language. Price 28. 6d, 


6. The Garnpix-Conmraxion for Gentlemen and 


dies; third Edition, price 18s. the ſize of a pocket 
Iman:ck, This is a Calendar pointing out what ſhould' 


e done in every part of gaidening as the months occur, 


ith the times of ſowing, &c. ar.d when the produce: 


ay be expected. By this book any country ſervant 
ay look after a garden. It contains alſo a liſt of the 
owers and ſhrubs that blow each month, 

7. TxusLER's PRACTICALHUSBANDRY, price 38. 6d, 
dainting out the mode of clearing 450). a year, on 150 
cres of land; with gftimates of different crops, from 
inntes kept for many years. This work contains the 
hole buſineſs of. plain farming, by which judicious 
armers get their meney. 


8, They 
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A CATALOGUE. 


$8. The War to be Ric and RESTECTAPI E/ St 
Edition, price 28. containing, anudſt other matter, 
variety of eſhmates of domeſtic expences, adapted t 
all ſituations in life; an attention to which, will tea: 
families to lay out their money to the beſt advantag 
and ſave them ſcores of pounds. 

9. Anew Edition, (the eleventh) of the Abridge 
mentof TxvsLtr's CuroNOLOGY ; price 1s. 6d. the iz 
no larger than a. pocket Almanack, for the purpole-o 
ſetting perſons right in conver{atioh. | 
This work contains an alpbabetical liſt of every even 
in ancient and modern hiſtory, with the dates, and thi 
Edition includes a great variety not in the laſt Edition 
and the events up to the year 1784. 

10. The ſame work in two volumes 12mo, price 5s 
bound; containing a fuller account of hiſtory, then ca 
be comprized in the ſmall edition; for the uie of th 
library and ſchools. | 

11. Lectures on the Grzavid UrERUs, and Mio 
WIFRY, as delivered for many years paſt, price 28. ex- 

lained to the female reader, by a pupil of the late Dr. 

m. Hunter. | 

It has been ſaid that Dr. Hunter reviſed theſe lectures 
under a promiſe of their not being publiſhed, whereas 
nd ſuch promiſe was made or enjoined. 

Women midwives will here learn the conſtant practice 
of the firſt man midwife in this kingdom. 

12, Luxury no PoLitTicat EVI; but demon- 
ſtratively proved to be neceſſary to the preſervation and 

\proſperity of Kates ; by the Rey. Dr, Truſler; price 28. 
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APPENDIX. 


An HisToricart Sxrren of RxLIOIo and 
the Jzewisn NaTion, from the FALL of 
Man to the BiIR TR of the Mes$Slan. 


ERASTUS axp EUGENIUS. 


ExasT. IN one of our conferences, I think I told you® 

that all mankind from Adam until now, 
have received the benefits of the death and paſſion of 
our Redeemer. Of courſe, our religion has the 
ſame from the beginning of the world. Men have ever 
acknowledged the ſame God as the Creator, and the 
ſame Chriſt as the Saviour of the world. But this ac- 
knowledgment was not ſufficient to fave mankind before 
the coming of our Saviour. Men found it neceſſary \_ 
to practiſe natural religion, before the introduction of 
revealed ; that is to ſay, to ſubmit to the principles of 
right and equity, which God had engraved upon their 
hearts, before he thought proper to give them any di- 
rections on that head. They did as they would be done 
by, and ated in conformity to conſcience and to reaſon. 
Such was the religion of Adam and his poſterity. To 
render it however more venerable, and teſtify their de- 
pendance on the ſovereign majeſty of God, they made 
uſe of ceremonies, and an outward of worſhip ; they 


See page 21. Indeed the whole of Diſcourſe III. 
ſhould be read and well underſtood, before this ſketch 7 
Sacred Hiſtory is fludied, as indeed fbould Diſcourſes 
VIII. IX. and X. before the view of Engliſh Hiftory. 
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erected altars and ſacrificed, on thoſe altars, certain ani« 
mals and fruits of the earth, as emblematical of the 
reat ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt in after-times, Then the 
iſtinction of prieſt and people was unknown. Till the 
time of Moſes, all men were — and every one 


offered to the Lord, the humble ge of his depend - 
ance and his gratitude. 

EuGcen. The hiſtory of the firſt families on earth 
muſt be very intereſting. I ſhould like to know ſome. 
thing of them. | 

Exas8T. I will endeavour to gratify you in this par- 
ticular ; ſhall not, however, enter minutely into every lit- 
tle incident attendant on this hiſtory, I ſhall give you 
only the t outlines of the progreſs of that religion 
which it pleaſed the Creator to eſtabliſh among men. To 
aſſiſt your memory in this, it will be neceſſary to divide 
the time into fix periods, that you may not confound 
one age wirh another. 

The firſt period then ſhall contain a view of the prin- 
cipal events that occurred from the creation of the world 
to the deluge, or it's deſtruclion by water. 

The /econd ſhall give you an idea of the hiſtory of 
mankind from the deluge, to the calling of Abraham, 
who was the father of the Jewiſh nation. 

The third will ſhew you the progreſs of the Jews to 
their entrance into the land of Canaan, the land which 
God allotted for their inheritance. 

The forrth will lay before you the various revolutions 
that took place in this riſing nation, to the time of their 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, when Solomon built his temple. 

The % ſhall begin with the captivity of . 
whoſe people merited ſlavery by their crimes; and, 

The fxth, will repreſent to you the ſtate of the ſame 


people, from the time they recovered their freedom, 


under the reign of Cyrus king of Perfia, till the birth of 
Chriſt. 
Tus FIRST EPOCH. 


1. The firſt then of the ſix epochs or periods is that, 
which begins with the world and ends with the deluge, 
and 
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and comprehends the occurrences of 1656 years, that 
3s to ſay, from Adam to Noah. 

Not long after the fall of our firſt parents they had two 
ſons, Cain and ABEL. The diſpoſitions of theſe two 
brothers were of a contrary caſt. Cain was of an ava- 
ricious, proud, impious turn of mind, whereas Abel was 
all 2 hamility and generofity ; now as the ſa- 
crifices, or homage offered to God, by the one, was more 
acceptable to him, than thoſe of the other, it occaſioned 
ſuch a jealouſy and hatred in Cain, that he ſought an 
opportunity to murder his brother. 

e death of Abel d the vengeance of the Lord 
againſt his murderer, and God to puniſh him, gave him 
over to the bittereſt remorſe. A man's conſcience, when 
keen, is a ſufficient puniſhment for almoſt any crime. 
To this conſcience Cain was committed, and we are told 
that his fin ſo afflicted him, that it was more than he 
4% was able to bear. He was driven out from ſociety, 
and thus agitated by his fears, ſat about building 
firſt city, as an aſylum from the hatred and perſecution 
of mankind. 

Adam was conſoled for the loſs of Abel and the de- 
pravity of Cain by the birth of Seth, who was the ſe- 
cond patriarch, or head of a family, before the de- 


luge. 

he family of this man was virtuous and religious, 
whilſt that of Cain was the contrary ; and it was not till 
the time of Enos, the third patriarch and ſon of Seth, 
that the true worſhip of God took place in the family of 
Cain. This was about 325 years after the creation, 

The great great-grandſon of Enos, was Enoch the 
father of Methuſelah, he who was the longeſt liver, and 
died at the age of 969. This Enoch was taken up into 
heaven in a miraculous manner, ſoon after the death of 
Adam, who dying, at the age of 930, plunged mankind 
into a general mourning. 

The death of Adam, the taking up of Enoch, and 
the old age of the other patriarchs, who till now, 
ſeemed to have kept men within certain bounds, gave a 
looſe to univerſal 3 Nothing could check it. 

2 The 
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The virtuous fell in with the depravity of the vicious; 
in a word, impiety grew. to ſuch an exceſs, that God, 
in equity of judgment, determined to extirpate this 
criminal race of men from the earth. 

Among the whole there was only one good man, 
This was the patriarch Noah, the grandſon of Methu- 
faleh and of the tenth generation trom Adam, by his 
ſon Seth: him God was pleaſed to favour and reveal 
to his deſign of deſtroying the world by an univerſal 
deluge, and that 120 years before it happened. In 
order to ſave this man and his family, he directed him 
to build a large veſſel, which we call an Art. 

During this interval, Noah denounced to finners the 
terrible event that threatened them ; but, ay ſhut their 
ears to his ſalutary admonitions, and laughed at the 
dreadful account he held forth to them, till the horrible 
event took place. Noah alone, his wife, his three ſons 
and their wives, with a male and female of eyery animal 
then living were reſerved to re- people and re- ſtock the 
earth. This happened in the year of the world 1656, 
when Noah was about 600 years old. 

EVorx. have heardethe long lives of people living 
before the flood diſputed, and that that which we call a 
year, was a period of much ſhorter duration. 

ExasT. Such things have been advanced, but merely 
on conjecture. In the early ages of the world, when fa- 
milies on the earth were few. it was perhaps neceſſary, 
or at leaſt not attended with any inconvenience, that 
-men ſhould hve and beget children for eight or nine 
hundred years, in order to people the globe ; but, was 
»mankind to live now as long, it is evident from the 
pulouſneſs of every country, that the earth would be 
over- ſtocked, and not large enough to provide for man 
kind. On this account, Providence has wiſely ſnortened 
our days and ordered that, there ſhall be no more inha 
bitants than the earth is capable of maintaining. Be- 
ſides, God might then have thought proper to extend the 
lives of men to a very great age, in order to hand 


down to poſterity the wonders of his power and his 
goodneſs 
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dodneſs, which, as printing was then unknown, could 
not be otherwiſe done than by tradition. 
The ten patriarchs, that lived before the flood, 


namely, Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, 


noch, Methuſelah, Lamech, and Noah, (each of which 
vas the ſon of the perſon preceding him,) were the de- 
ſitaries of the holy law, before it was publiſhed on 
Mount Sinai; and of theſe ten, Adam lived 56 years 
after Lamech was born, and Lamech hved- till Noah 
was 595 years old, that is, till within fix years of the 
deluge ; and as Noah lived 350 years afterwards, it is 
plain, that the hiſtory of above 2000 years was within the 
memory of three perſons ; the accounts given there fake 
by theſe three men, corroborating the aſſertions of the 
other ſeven patriarchs, leave no room to doubt the ve- 
racity of their traditions. | 

So again of the ten patriarchs after the flood. Shem, 
the firſt patriarch, the ſon of Noah, lived 150 years 
after the birth of Abraham the tenth patriarch, whoſe , 
ſon Iſaac was a cotemporay to Levi, the father, or grand- 
father of Moſes. Hence it follows, that Moſes wrote 
nothing but what was in the memory of man; ſince he 
was not more than four or five generations removed from 
Abraham ; and, Abraham being alive with many who 
had ſeen Noah and the deluge, and Noah with many 
that had ſeen Adam and the feſt ages of the world; it 
follows, that Adam could not be unknown to Noah and 
his ſon Shem, nor theſe, to Abraham or Jacob ; nor 
Jacob to Moſes ; particularly at a time, when this tra- 
dition concerned their own —— and was the only hiſ- 
tory fathers could teach their children. 

EuGzen. I have followed you, Sir, with attention, 
and ſee clearly that the hiſtory of the firſt ages of the 
world, have paſſed through too few hands to be altered 
in the days of Moſes ; not more than ſeven or eight per- 
ſons from Adam to Moſes, a period of near 2500 years, 
But, Sir, there is a new difficulty which ſtrikes me, 
and which I wiſh to have cleared up, and that is how ſo 
great a multitude of animals, as two of each ſpecies, 
which covered the earth, could be contained in the ark, 

ſo 
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ſo long as a year ; which I underſtand the deluge conti- 
nued 

ER AST. In the firſt place, it muſt be conſidered that, 
according to the — of the ark given us in ſcrip- 
ture, it was four times as large as a firſt-rate man of war, 
which is capable of containing ſeven or eight hundred 
men, with as many troops, with neceſſary proviſions for 
fix months, and at the ſame time loaded with rigging, 
one hundred pieces of heavy cannon, and their proper 
ammunition ; whereas, in the ark, were only eight per- 
ſons, beſides the animals and their proviſions for a year. 

In the next place, it muſt be underſtood, that the ori- 
— 3 of animals were not ſo numerous as have 

en thought. All the ſpecies of dogs, for example, 
may have ariſen from one ſpecies, as all the ſpecies of 
pears may have ſprung from the firſt pear-tree ; or the 
different ſpecies of men from the ſame original. 

Euer. But, Sir, is it natural to conclude that men 
. e complexions, white, ſwarthy, copper- colour - 

and black, ſprung from the ſame ſtock ? 

E RAST. Yes. Our exterior varieties are ſubject to 
Change. We no way reſemble the ancient Britons of 
. this country. This race of people has ceaſed by mixing 
With others. The Arabians, who lived a long time in 

Spain, and who were originally of a black caſt, have 
now retired to Morocco and Tunis. The natives of the 
weſtern part of Africa are blacker than they formerly 
were, thoſe about Tunis whiter. Where there is no mix- 
ture of people, the ſame colour has continued, but one 
alteration is ſufficient to deſtroy our concluſions, that 
m_— different complexions muſt ſpring from different 

ocks, 

No animal! produced by two animals of a different kind, 
ever breeds: that is, mongrels never perpetuate their 
ſpecies ; but, a bitch produced by a greyhound and a 
terrier will have young; of courſe, a greyhound and a 
terrier are, in fact, of the ſame ſpecies : we may ſay the 
ſame of a child born of a negro-woman and a white man. 
Bot let us continue the hiſtory of religion, 
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TAW SECOND EPOCH. 


Soon after the deluge, change of living, and animal 
food being ſubſtituted in the room of vegetable, with other 
cauſes, brought on a decreaſe in length of life, Some 

recepts were given to Noah; the confuſion of tongues 
— at the tower of Babel in the year of the world 
1878, which was the firſt monument of the pride and 
wickedneſs of men; and the allotment of diſtrict to the 
three children of Noah, was the firſt diſtribution of land. 

An account of theſe firſt three founders of nations is 
ſtill preſerved. From Japhet, the eldeſt ſon of Noah, 
ſprung the inhabitants of the north of Europe and Afia, 
as well as thoſe of the weſt ; from Shem came the le 
of the caſt, as alſo the Jews ; and, from Ham and Nis fon 
Canaan, deſcended the Canaanites, Philiſtines, Egypti- 
ans, and the ancient poſſeſſors of Africa. 

A little after this firſt diviſion of territory, that is about 
1879 of the world, Nimrod, a man of ſavage diſpoſition, 
became the firſt of conquerors, and eſtabliſhed his king- 
dom at Babylon. He was the father of Ninus, who found 
ed the Aſſyrian monarchy. 

Every thing had a beginning ; there is no hiſtory ſo an» 
cient that has not veſtiges of the infancy of the world. 
We have ſeen laws eſtabliſhed, manners become poliſhed, 
and empires formed; men have riſen by degrees from a 
ſtate of ignorance ; experience has improved them, and 
arts have multiplied and grown to perfection under their 
hands. In proportion as mankind encreaſed, mountains 
were paſſed, rivers and ſeas were traverſed, and new ha- 
bitations were eſtabliſhed. : 

The earth, which in the or xg, merely an im- 
menſe foreſt, took on a new form. Woods grubbed up, 
gave place to fields, to meadows, to villages and towns ; 
men employed themſelves in taking animals, taming 
them and making them uſeful. Meeting with oppoſition 
they firſt began their conteſt with wild beaſts. They 
next invented arms, then turned thoſe arms againſt each 
other, and took pride in war. Nimrod, the firſt war- 
rior and the firſt conqueror, is called in ſcripture, «© A 
9a 4 great 
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«« great hunter.” Afterwards, men found out the art 
of cultivation; converted metals to their uſe, and turned 
every article in nature to ſome advantage. | 
But though men enriched ſociety by the invention and 

improvement of arts, they on the other hand diſhonoured 
it by the greateſt exceſſes, till in the end, they drew 
upon them the vengeance of the Lord. In vain did the 
world, ftill dripping as it were, with the waters oß the 
deluge, in vain did the ſtriking decreaſe in the duration 
of human life, in vain did the overthrow of nature, ſtill 
preſent dreadful monuments of the juſtice of an irritated 
Creator. The knowledge of a Supreme Being was effa- 
ced from the memory of man ; ancient traditions were 
obſcured and forgotten, and fables took their place. 
Inſtead of paying that tribute of adoration to the Me- 
High which was | bo from all that breathed, they proſti- 
tuted a ſacrilegious incenſe to animals, and by an in- 
conceivable depravity, even kings fell down before them 
and worſhi them. Scarce was found a family faith- 
ful to the G04 of Adam and of Noah; inſomuch, that 
the Father of nature, weary of threatning, waiting, and 
puniſhing, abandoned mankind and left them to their 
perverſeneſs.— Such was the unhappy progreſs of ſin in 
the ſhort ſpace of 426 years, the duration of this ſecond 
epoch. 

. What became then, Sir, of the true reli- 

gion? Did God in anger deprive men of it ? 
 ErasT. No. The word of the Lord is irrevocable, 
and the certain effect always follows his promiſe. Had 
he attended only to the fin of our fore-fathers, he would 
doubtleſs have — that wicked race; but his mercy 
kept pace with his juſtice, and a proſpe& of the future 
merits of the Redeemer which he had announced to the 
world, called back his clemency, and induced him to 
forbearance. 


Tas THIRD EBPFOCEKE. 


In the midft of theſe crimes which ſullied the world, 
God, ever watchful for the preſervation of religion, 
perceived one juſt man of the family of Shem, and 
| through 
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through him determined to ſeparate the true worſhippers, 
from the reſt of mankind. This was Abraham, and he 
was Choſen to be the ſtock and father of the faithful, 
This was in the year of the world 2108. 

The Moſt-High called him into a country inhabited 
by the poſterity of Canaan, determining to eſtabliſh 
there his worſhip and the children of this patriarch, whom 
he had reſolved to multiply as the ſtars of heaven and as 
the ſand of the ſea. To the promiſe he made him of 
giving this land to his deſcendants, he added a more 
illuſtrious good, namely, that great bleſſing he beſtowed 
through him on all the human race ; for, of Abraham's 
family Jeſus Chriſt was born. 

From Jacob, the grandſon of Abraham, and whom 
Iſaac his father bleſſed in preference to his elder brother 
Eſau, (thus executing the will of God, though he was 
apparently deceived into it) ſprang the Iſraelites or Jews, 
ſo called from 1/ae!, the name given him from his 
wreſtling with an angel, in the year of the world 2296. 

After the death of jacob, (whoſe ſon Joſeph had made 
ſach a figure in the court of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and 
the adminiſtration of his government,) the houſe of 
Abraham became a great people, and multiplied fa 

igiouſly, as to excite the jealouſy of the Egyptians. 

he Ifraclites or Hebrews faithful to their God, were in 
the very centre of the moſt monſtrous and abſurd ido- 
latry, unjuſtly hated, and unmercifully perſecuted. 
But the Lord raiſed up Moſes as their protector and de- 
liverer ; having ſaved him from the waters of the Nile, 
where, by an order of the king, all the male children 
of the Iſraelites were thrown, with a deſign to defeat a, 
prophecy, that one ſhould then be born, that ſhould 
reſcue the Iſraelites from their ſervitude. From the 
waters of the Nile, to which Moſes, then an infant, was 
committed, in the year of the world 2464, he fell under 
the notice of Pharaoh's daughter, there walking, who 
reſcued him from a watery grave, and brought hint up as 
her own ſon. | 

For forty years, Moſes deſpiſed the riches of the court 
of Egypt ; and, moved with the diſtreſſes of his brother 

A 5 Hraclites, 
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Iſraelites, whom Pharaoh continued to perſecute, com- 
bated every danger to comfort them. But they, far 
from profiting by his zeal and his reſolution, expoſed 
themſelves to the fury of Pharaoh, who was determined 
on their ruin. Moſes ſaved himſelf by flight ; he fled 
into Arabia, where he paſſed forty years as a ſhepherd ; 
at the end of which time, he ſaw the burning buſh, from 
the midſt of which God ſpake to him and directed him to 
return to Egypt, and free his brethren from their ſlavery, 

The pains he took to effect this, his remonſtrances 
with Pharaoh, his puniſhment of that king, by bringing 
on his country the many plagues it endured, his con- 
ducting the Iſraelites acroſs the red ſea, where the water 
hiracalouſly divided to the right and left, to ſuffer them 
to paſs through and united again, to drown Pharaoh and 
all his hoſt, attempting to follow them, in order to force 
them back, you are too well acquainted with, to need 
a repetition here. All that is neceſſary to know is, that 
Moſes through the interference of God, became the de- 
hverer of Jewiſh nation, after more than two ages 
of ſervitude, and 430 years after the calling of Abra- 
ham. This was in the year of the world 2544 ; or, 
1510 years before the birth of Chriſt. | 


Txuz FOURTH EPOCH. 


God having freed his people from the tyranny of the 

Egyptians, to conduct them to a land which he had pro- 

uſed to their fathers, laid down the law which he would 
have them to follow. 

In the journey of theſe Iſraelites (in number 600,000, 
beſides old men, women and children) God provided for 
them miraculouſly ; he rained down manna, a kind of 
bread, from Heaven, and water guſhed out from rocks, 
at the command of their leader; nor did their cloaths 
wear out, but fitted them and their children during their 
whole journey, which took up the ſpace of forty years. 

* no ſooner had paſſed the red ſea, and were free 
from the purſuit of the Egyptians, than God directed 
Moſes to aſcend Mount Sinai occaſionally, (the Iſraelites 
continuing at the foot of it,) where he delivered into his 
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zands two tables of ſtone, on which he had engraved the 
ecalogue, or ten commandments ; and, at times, 1 
him ſuch other inſtructions as he thought neceſſary. This 
decalogue was by no means a new law, but that which 
God had written in the hearts of all men, long before ; 
it containing only the firſt principles of man's duty to 
God and to his neighbour. His renewal of this law, and 
giving it in writing was becauſe the ignorance and paſſi- 
ons of men had almoſt effaced it from their memory. In 
one of his viſits to the top of Sinai he continued forty 
days, during which the Iſraelites murmured, and fancy- 
ing Moſes had deſerted them, made a golden calf and fell 
down and worſhipped it. Moſes, on his return, to puniſh 
the guilty, called the children of Levi and ordered them 
to put the idolaters to death, which they did to the number . 
of three thouſand. * 

After God had delivered the commandments to Moſes, 
he gave him other precepts, which he was to conſider as 
an explanation of the written law. He ordered him to 
build a temple or tabernacle to —— this law in; to 
erect an altar and eſtabliſh a prie - To this office 
Moſes appointed his brother Aaron. Thus did God eſta- 
bliſh ceremonies and an outward form of worſhip, and the 
Levites, the grand-children of Jacob by their father Levi, 
were conſecrated to ſerve at the altars. 

After theſe great eſtabliſhments they purſued their jour- 
ney into the deſarts of Arabia. Before the completion of 
which Moſes died, and God appointed Joſhua his ſucceſſor, 
who ordered this hiſtory, Moſes had begun, to be 
continued, d 

Eucen. And where is this hiſtory to be found ? 

ExasT. The hiſtory which Moſes wrote is Contained 
in the five books of Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, ' Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, called the Pentatench, and which com- 
prize the inflitution of religion. Gen: contains the hi 
1 of the world, from the creation to the death of 
je » a ſpace of 2369 years; Exedus com the 

ſtory of the Jews, from the death of Joſeph, to the 
building of the tabernacle, an interval of 145 years 3 Le- 
witicus unfolds the adminifiration of the Levites 5 Moſes 


here 
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here treats of the ceremonies of the - Jewiſh religion, the 
different ſorts of ſacrifices, and other thi 25. In Numbers, 
we have what happened to God's — in the ſpace of ſix 
weeks only. In Deuteronomy, Moles gives a recapitu- 
lation of the law to thoſe whoſe fathers died in paſſing the 
deſarts, and relates every thing that happened from their 
leaving Egypt till that time. The ſubſequent books, conti- 
nued, by order of Joſhua, are the book of Joſbua, the 
books of Judges, Samuel, and of the Kings. 

After the death of Moſes, God multiplied his favours 
upon his choſen people. Docile to the voice of Joſhua, 
as the red ſea had vided in obedience to the command 
of Moſes, the 'river Jordan divided and preſented them 
222 alſo. Every thing fled at the approach of the 

ebrew general; all oppoſition fell before him, and the 
land of Canaan became the property of theſe new comers. 
Ramparts of towns fell miraculouſly at the ſound of their 
trumpets, the ſun ſuſpended his courſe to enable them to 
1 their victories; and, the powerful hand of the 
Maſter of Nature was ſeen in every ſtep they took. 

Evesn. Without the interfering hand of Providence; 
it would have been impoſſible to have conducted on ſo great 
a multitude of pcople, through ſo many difficalties and for 
ſuch a length of time. 

EAST. You reaſon right. God you ſee %% inter- 
fere. He compelled P to let his people go, by re- 
$6640, 5 or puniſhments on his country ; he opened 
a paſſage for them through the red ſea; deſtroyed their 
purſuers ; ſhewed himſelf to them on Mount Sinai ; gave 
them a written law ; put to death thoſe who revolted, fed 
and clothed them nuraculouſly ; cleared the way before 
them ; fought their battles; made the earth open, and 

up the mutineers z and brought them almoſt in 

ſpite of themſelves and the combined forces of the — 2 
e ing ſtates, to the land he had promiſed to their ance 
Abraham. 

38 How awfully wonderful is God in all his 

Works 

ExazT. When they reached Canaan, after a war of 

fix years, almoſt all the promiſed land — 
WS 
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laws of the children of Jacob ; divided among them by 
the direction of Joſhua. It was divided into twelve pro- 
vinces according to the number of the tribes ; the tribe of 
Levi indeed had no part in the diviſion, becauſe God 
would have the Levites ſpread among all the tribes, that 
by their example and advice, they might keep up a ſpirit 
of religion among their brethren, and preſerve the worſhip 
of the true God, as a remembrance of his goodneſs. 

The following table will ſhew you the ſucceſſion of the 
Patriarchs, and from whom they ſprung ; each man below 
being the ſon of the one above hum. 


BEFORE Tu FLOOD; | AFTER Tas FLOOD; 
A Space of 1656 Tears. A Space of 352 Years. 


1. Adam, created 4004 be- | 11. Shem, the ſon of Noah, 
fore Chriſt, died 930. born 2446, died 1846 
2. Seth, third ſon of Adam, before Chriſt. 
born 3874 before Chriſt, | 12. Arphaxad, born 2346, 


died aged 912. died 1908 before Chriſt, 
3. Enos, born 3769 before | 13. Salah, born 2311, died 
Chriſt, died aged gog. - 1878 before Chriſt. 


4. Cainan, born 3679 before 14. Eber, born 2281, died 
Chriſt, died aged 910. 1817 before Chriſt, 
5. Mahalaleel, born 3609 | 15. Peleg, born 2247, died 
before Xt. died aged 895. 2008 before Chrilt 
6. Jared, $544 before . 
died aged 962. 1978 before Chriſt. 
7. . 17. Seneg, born 2185, died 
xt. taken up into heaven 1955 before Chriſt. 
aged 365. 18. Nahor, bornz 155, died 
8. Methuſglah, born 3317 2007 before 
before Xt. died aged 96g. | 19. Terah, born 2126 be- 
9. Lamech, born 3130 be- fore Chriſt, died aged 
fore Xt. died aged 777. 


— 


225. 
10. 'Noah,born 2948 before | 20. „ born 1996 


Chriſt, died aged 9503 before Chriſt, died aged 
359 years after the flood. | 175. 


| Now 


16. Reu, born 2217, died 
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Now, from Abraham, through King David in a right line 
ſprung Joſeph, the huſband of Mary, the mother of our 
Saviour. David was a lineal deſcendant of Abraham, four- 
teen generations removed, and Joſeph twenty-ſeven gene- 
rations removed from David; ſo that Chriſt was only ſixty 

erations, from father to ſon, removed from Adam. This 
amily from Abraham is traccd in the firſt chapter of the iſh 
Goſpel of Saint Matthew. * 

After the death of Joſhua, which 9 ſoon after ie. 
the eſtabliſhment of the Iſraelites in the of Canaan, 
things went pretty ſmoothly on for a number of years. ' 
At times they forgot the goodneſs of God to them, and Mat. 
allied themſelves to their idolatrous neighbours, the con- yr 
ſequence of which was, the Lord threw them again into Ir 
bondage. As often as they returned to their duty, the I. 
Lord was their friend and deliverer, and whenever they 
failed in that duty, they became ſlaves to ſome ſovereign 
power. In this ſtate they continued, with very little al- 
teration, till the end of the fourth Epoch, and the reign Ng 
of Solomon, ſon of David, their king, 480 years after their | 

| 


departure from Egypt, and 1012 years before the birth of 
Chriſt. * þ 
Tus FIFTH EPOCH. 


After the death of Solomon, which happened 975 years 
before Chriſt, the Iſraelites diſſembled and choſe Reho- 
boam, the ſon of Solomon, their king; but the people 
under Jeroboam, applying to him for the redreſs of ſome 
grievances, and being harſhly denied, ten of the tribes 
reyolted, and ſet up 3 as king of Iſrael; whilſt 
Rehoboam reigned over the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
who preſerved the m_ of Moſes, and continued in the 

faith of Abraham. To theſe the Levites joined them- W 
ſelves. This faction or diviſion of the kingdom of Iſrael, 
laſted 254 years. . 

The 2 of Jeroboam and his ſucceſfors were however 
troubled, he experienced the diſplesſure of Heaven; 
whilſt thoſe of Judah were particularly patronized. The 
revolting tnbes felt the ſevere effetts of war and famine, Wy 
ſo that mothers were reduced even to the neceflity of feed- 


ws 
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g upon their own children, and were delivered over to 
e tyranny and perſecution of their enemies; they were 
anſported to Nizeveh, and mixed with other nations ; 
hereas the other tribes continued under kings of the 
ouſe of David, and were under the immediate protection 
bf the Moſt-High, and one time in particular, being 
eſieged in Jeruſalem by Sennacherib king of Aſfyria, the 
ord fought their cauſe, and by an angel, in one night 
ew 185,000, of the Aſſyrian army. is was foretold 
dy the prophet Iſaiah ſome time before. 
The people of Judah, however, fell like thoſe of Iſrael, 
nto b , and became in their turn a prey to the Aſ. 
yrian monarchy, _ taken by Nebuchadnezzar, then 
ing of Babylon, who deſtroyed the city of Jeruſalem, and 
ad waſte the magnificent temple which Solomon tad built. 
Eucen. How many years was this, after the diſcon- 
nuance of the kingdom of Iſrael ? 
ExasT. One hundred and thirty-four years, and 388 
after the revolt of the ten tribes. Iſaiah, who predicted 
e fall of Jeruſalem, foretold alſo it's glorious re-eſtabliſh. 
ent under Cyrus, 200 years before it 1 Jere- 
miah who pointed out the certain ruin of this ungrateful 
people, told them however, that their thraldom would 
ontinue only ſeventy years. 
Babylon was triumphant, but her affairs became after- 
ards diſordered, and the period marked by the prophets 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of Juda arrived amidſt theſe trou- 
les, Cyrus appeared at the head of the Medes and Per- 
flans, every thing gave way to this formidable con- 
queror, and the Jews once more recovered their freedom ; 
they were permitted to return to their own country, and 


directed to re-build the temple of Jeruſalem with the ut- 


moſt expedition. The number that returned amounted to 
42,360, beſides proſelytes, men- ſervants and maid-ſer< 
vants to the number of 7,337. : 


Tus SIXTH EPOCH. 
It was Zorobabel of the tribe of Juda, and of the 
blood-royal, who brought back the captives. The tem- 
ple was re- built, the walls of Jerufalem new raiſed, _ 
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the people of Iſrael enjoyed a profound peace under the 
kings of Perſia. h 
UGEN. Is there no other book, in which the hiſtory e 
of the Jews is related but the Holy Bible ? 
ExAs T. We have it there, that is, in the bible, upon 40 
the moſt unqueſtionable authority; but, this hiſtory is ch 
alſo relatgd in the works of Joſephus, a learned Jew, who C 
wrote ſoon after the death of our Saviour J that is, in the 
year 40. : vi 
This peace, however, was in ſome meaſure interrupted p 
by Alexander the Great, about 33 1. years before Chriſt, Wl a 
who, paſſing out of Europe, laid waſte the Perſian empire, p 
Being on the march to Jeruſalem in order to beſiege it; 
the high-prieſt put on his prieſtly habit, and with a great n 
number of people cloathed in veſtments went out to meet 
him. As ſoon as Alexander ſaw the high-prieſt, he fell 
proſtrate before him, laying, that whilſt he was in Mace- 7 
donia, a man appeared to him in the very ſame habit, and - 
invited him into Aſia, promiſing to deliver the Perſian f 
empire into his hands : and the high-prieſt ſhewing him 
the prophecy of Daniel, “that a Grecian ſhould come Ne 
% and deſtroy the Perſians,”” he was confirmed in the 4 
perſwaſion that he himſelf was the man. This led him to ] 
reſpect the temple he deſigned to pillage and deſtroy, and 
to ſupport the Jews in their privileges. In ſhort, he ſub- ] 
dued the Perſians, Darius was lain, and Alexander be- 
came univerſal monarch over the eaſtern world. t 
It was about this time, that is, about 277 years before | 
Chriſt, that ſeventy Jews diſtinguiſhed for their learning, | 
were employed by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, with corſent 
of the nation, to tranſlate the bible from its original He- 
brew into Greek. It is from theſe called the Septuagint 
tranſlation. Hence the Jewiſh religion began to be the 
known among the Gentiles ; the temple of Jeruſalem was 
enriched with gifts both from kings and people, and the 
Jews were reſpected every where. 
Allured by the treaſures within the temple, Seleucus, 
king of Syria, ſent a perſon to bring it away ; this man 
was ſtruck down by angels and almoſt killed, but at the 
prayers of the high-pricſt, ſoon after recovered, 


Anti- 
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Antiochus, however, who ſucceeded Seleucus, on the 
hrone of Syria, conceived a deſign of deſtroying the 
Jewiſh nation, and dividing it's wealth among his'own peo- 
ple ; he ſucceeded in his enterprize, ſacked the city, flew 
40,000 of the inhabitants, took as many priſoners, pillaged 
A. the temple, and endeavoured to aboliſh the worſhip of 
God. 
the Matthias, and his fon Judas Maccabeus, oppoſed the 
violence of this tyrant, and with a handful of ſoldiers, . 
performed wonders, deſtroyed the army of Antiochus, 
and purified the temple, three years and an half after it's 
2 
Evcen.. This ſurely was an interference of the Al- 
ighty ? | 

— 54 It certainly was. Antiochus ſoon after died 
a miſerable death. He was ſuddenly fiezed with a * 
ral putrefaction, ſo as to breed worms in all parts of him, 
and on his death-bed he admitted this to be a puniſhment, 
for the injury he had done to Jeruſalem. 

After this the Jews became a flouriſhing nation, and 
continued ſo with but few alterations or changes, till about 
40 years before the birth of Chriſt, when Pompey, the 
Roman general, diſſpoſſeſſed Antiochus the laſt king of 
Syria, took Jeruſalem and made the Jews tributary to the 
Romans. 

The Romans now being abſolute maſters of this whole 
country ; Herodan Idumean was by them appointed king 
of Judea, and it was in Herod's reign that Jeſus Chriſt was 
born, 4004 years after the creation of the world. 

Euczn., What wonderful revolutions and changes 
have happened to one ſingle nation ; and how uniformly 
did God continue to ſupport his choſen people and carry 
on the cauſe of his religion ! 
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A CURSORY VIEW OP 


Engliſh Hiſtory. 


DISCOURSE L 


Exazr. AVING given you, my dear Eugenius, 
ſome account of Sacred Hiſtory, I will now 
endeavour to give you ſome light into that of our own 
country. 
Euc EN. You will find me all attention. 
| EzasT. The Hiftory of En may be divided into 
1 chree periods. The firſt from the commencement of our 
| knowledge of this country to it's conqueſt by the Normans 
the ſecond, from that conqueſt to the alteration of the con- 
ſtitution, by the beheading of King Charles; and the laſt 
from King Charles's death to the preſent time. 
Before the Romans entered this iſland, which was fifty 
four years before the birth of Chriſt, the _—_ was po- 
ous, and ſtored with great plenty of animals, ſavage and 
ſtic. Towns were few and houſes were meanly built 
and ſcattered up and down. The ancient Britons lived 
upon milk and fleſh, procured by hunting, and went al. 
| moſt naked, painting their bodies with different colours ; 
| | the only garments they wore were the ſkins of beaſts thrown 
4 over their ſhoulders, and another round their waiſts. 
= Eu. Had they no ſort of government among them ? 
= EzxasT. What government they had, conſiſted of petty 
principalities, who united in cafes of common danger, and 
choſe a leader by general conſent. In ſhort, the people 
were little better than ſavages. 
EucGen. Had they no religion among chem.? 
ExasT. Th a fraternity among them known by 
the name of Druids, who were majeſtrates as well as prieſts, 
and who taught a morality which principally conſiſted in juſ- 
e uce 
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e and fortitude; they lived in woods and caverns and 
los / trees, and their food was acorns and wild berries. 
It was in the ſpirit of conqueſt that Julius Cæſar invaded 


p the Roman territories. He ap off the coaft of 
uſſex, and, though the Britons made the braveſt opoſition, 
ade good his landing, and in a very little time completed 
is conqueſt ; for the Britiſh forces laid down their arms 
nd acknowledged the Roman power. Julius Cæſar made 
0 long ſtay in this iſland, but, having laid the Britons un- 

r tribute, returned to Gaul. 

The ſecond expedition of the Romans into Britain, was 
inder Claudius, in the year 5350. Caractacus their King, 
made a brave defence, bor was at laſt defeated and taken 
riſoner. From this time the Romans continued in Britain 
ind mixed with the natives; but their troubles at home 
to ybliging the Roman emperor to call back his forces from this 


ur Wountry, in the year 410, the Britons were once more left 
o themſelves ; and ſuch were the diſſenſions of this people 
n- Wmong themſelves, that forty years afterwards they were 
it, Wriven to the neceſſity of applying to the Romans for re« 


ef againſt the inroads of the Pits and Scots. 


ty Eucen. Who were theſe Picts? 

o- ExasT. They were part of the natives of Britain, 

id who had been driven by the Romans into the North of 

lt England, and who were always ravaging the Southern 


parts, whenever they had an opportunity. 

Evcen. Did the Romans afford them any ſuceour? 

ExasT, None; they were too much engaged in 
quieting hoſtilities in their own country, to think of a 
people at ſo great a diſtance ; the conſequence of which 
was, that the Britons invited over the Saxons who were 
then ſettled in Germany. 

Eucszn, Were the Saxons as ſavage as the Britons ? 

ExasT, No; the Saxons were a more poliſhed peo- 
ple, but not ſo refined as the Romans, nd yr they dreſſed 
with a degree of 3 5 women wore linen gar- 
ments trimmed and ſtriped with purple, and their hair fell 
ig ringlets on their ſhoulders ; no part of their bodies was 

2 expoſed- 


n 


is country, from Gaul, (now France) in order to add it 
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expoſed to the weather but their faces, their arms and 
their boſoms. 
-EvGtn. Did the Saxons come over? 

ExasT. On this invitation in the year 449, great 
numbers came to the aſſiſtance of the Britons, with Hen- 
giſt and Horſa, two brothers, at their head. They marched 
in conjunction with the Britiſh arms againſt the Picts, and 
obliged them to retire into Scotland ; and, finding them- 
ſelves very powerful, ſent over for more forces, turned 
their arms upon the Britons, and in one century ſubdued 
all England, and eſtabliſhed here ſeven different kingdoms, WM th 
known by the name of the Saxon Heptarchy. This took vi 
place about 548. p⸗ 

Euczn. What became of the Britons after this ? be 

EAA8s T. Many went over to France, and ſettled in ¶ o' 
that part now called Britany; many of them fell in a variety 
of engagements; many were maſſacred, and the few of 
ſpirit that remained to eſcape the fury of their conquerors, 
retired to the mountainous parts of Wales and Cornwall. 
Such as choſe to continue among the Saxons, became 
ſlaves to this people; turning their hands to agriculture, 
and holding their lands at the will and pleaſure of their 
landlords. The children of theſe miſerable Britons, be- 
longed to the ſoil they tilled, like the reſt of the ſtock or 
cattle on it, and were the property of their owners. 

W oak I preſame thus is what is underſtood by Vi- 
mape ? 

E. RAST. It is. A horrid cuſtom, originally borrowed 
from the Romans, and adopted by the Saxons by vicious 
imitation. 

The Saxons now finding no enemies to ſubdue, began 
to fight with each other. The princes of the ſeven king- 
doms which they had erected, namely, Kent, South, W:/ 
and Eaft Saxony, Northumberland, Eaft Angles and Mer- 
cia, began mutually to rival and envy each other, and for 
the ſpace of above 200 years, all the miſery that ambi- 
tion, treachery, or war could bring upon a kingdom, was 
the conſequence of their animoſity ; till, at laſt, in the 
year 800, Egbert, deſcended from the Weſt Saxon kings, 
partly by conqueſt, and partly by inheritance, _— 
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he firſt ſole monarch of England, the ſeven kingdoms be- 


ig in him united into one. 
UGEN. It was called England then at that time ? 


and 


reat ER AST. It then firſt took this name, to diſtinguiſh it 
len. rom the principality of Wales, ſtill poſſeſſed by che an- 
ched Hrient Britons, and from that part now called Scotland, 
and ¶poſſeſſed by the Picts and Scots. | 

oo No cuſtoms, truly Britiſh or Roman, were now to be 
ne 


een. The language of the country, which had been 
ued Heither Latin or Celtic, was diſcontinued, and the Saxon, 
ms, chat is Engliſh, only was ſpoken. The kingdom was di- 
ook BW vided into counties or ſhires, and the Engliſh, if com- 
ared to the naked Britons at the invaſion of Cæſar, might 
. be conſidered as polite. Houſes, furniture, cloaths and 
in other luxuries were as general then as at preſent. They 
ety ¶ were only incapable of ſentimental pleaſure ; all the 
of learning of the times was centred in the clergy, who were 
rs, over- run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. 
ul. EVEN. Chriſtianity, I preſume, had not found a 
me footing here? 
re, Auſtin, the monk, had been ſent over by the Pope, in 
"I 597. in order to preach chriſtianity, and was hex + + firſt 
©- WH zchbiſhop of — 1 He made many converts, 
but this little improved their manners. 

Egbert was ſcarce ſettled on his throne, than the whole 
kingdom was alarmed by the approach of an unexpected 
enemy. A ſwarm of thoſe nations that E the 
countries bordering on the Baltic, began, under the names 
of Danes and Normans, to infeſt the weſtern coaſts of 
Europe, plundering thoſe very people who, ſome centuries 
before, had invaded the places where they were now ſet- 
fled, and driven out the inhabitants. The Normans fell 
upon the Northern coaſts of France ; the Danes, on the 
Southern parts of England. 

A. D. 832. The people of this iſland had been too 
- much exhauſted in civil war to make much oppoſition. 
6 Some battles were fought, but the Danes kept r foot- 
4 ing, fortified poſts and paſſages, and built caſtles for their 
, defence ; of which there are many remains at this day. 
g EVEN. How did the Saxons reliſh this ? 5 
' RAST., 


and grandſon of E „ Who, on the death of his brother 
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EnxasT. The Danes and Saxons were originally from 
the ſame country, of courſe their ſimilitude of language, , 
laws and manners, ſoon produced an intercourſe between 
both nations; and though they were ſtill enemies, the 
Danes gradually mingled with the people of England, and 
ſubmitted to it's government. 

 Eucen. Were they of the ſame religion? 

ExasT. No. The Engliſh were chriſtians, and the 
Danes, P of courſe, though the Engliſh in ſome 
meaſure nite them, yet they ſecretly hated them ; | 
this produced frequent conteſts, and frequently laid the BY | 
country in blood. 

In this period of cruelty, jealouſy and deſolation; a man 
ſeemed raiſed up to defend the rights of his bleeding coun- 

» and improve the age in which he lived. is was 

fred, the fourth ſon of Ethelwolf, king of England, 


Ethelred, was called to the Engliſh crown, of which he 
was put into poſſeſſion only nominally, the country being 
over-run by the Danes. 

His reign began with wars, and his firſt battles were 
fought with ſucceſs ; but, being at length overpowered, he 
was obliged to ſave himſelf by flight. He retired to the |. 

of a cow-herd, in Somerſetſhire, and lived fix 
months there, as a ſervant; no one being privy to this re- 
treat of his but his friend the Earl of Devonſhire. 

Eucen. What ſet him on the throne again? 

ExasT. A fortunate victory over the Danes, by the 
Earl of Devonſhire—Not knowing how to get at the 
ſtrength of the enemy, Alfred diſguiſed himſelf as a ſhep- 
herd, and traverſed the Daniſh camp with a harp, and as 
he excelled on this inſtrument, he ſoon got acceſs to the 
Daniſh generals; finding they were divided among them- 
ſelves, he ſeized the — opportunity, flew to the 
Ear of Deyonſhire, headed his troops, forced their camp 
and gained a complete victory. 

Evcen. A very enterpriſing man 

ExasT. He ſoon, by his 2 got himſelf acknow- 
— king by the Danes; he then beſieged London and 

it ; fitted out a fleet and repreſſed any further invaſi- 
on, 
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. To him we are indebted for many of our mildeſt laws, 


— r the art of building with brick, and for the univerſity 
vo BF Oxford, which he founded. He was an excellent hiſto- 
the Wan, a good Latin ſcholar ; and from his reign Engliſh hiſ 


dry may be ſaid to commence. 
Eu. How long did he reign ? 
E As. He died in the year goo, aged fifty one, after 
reign of more than twenty-eight Jr. and was ſucceed- 
d by his ſecond ſon Edward, in whoſe reign the univerſity 
f Cambridge was founded. 
Eucen. Whoſucceeded Edward? 
EzasT, His natural fon Athelftan, in 924, under 
hoſe auſpices the bible was tranſlated into Saxon, and the 
hriſtian religion gained ground. His ſon, Edmund the firſt, 
vas his ſucceſſor, in 941 ; whole reign is no otherwiſe re- 
narkable, than by his inſtituting the firſt capital puniſhment, 
aving ordained that, in gangs of robbers, when taken, the 
he ldeſt ſhould be hanged. He loſt his life in a very extra- 
ng drdinary manner, after a reign of ſeven years. Solemniz. 
ng a feſtival, in Glouceſterſhire, and obſerving a fellow, 
re bo had been baniſhed the kingdom for his crimes, fittin 
he N one of the tables in the hall where he dined ; he was 
he MP fended at his inſolence, that he ordered him to be appre- 
ended ; and, perceiving the villain drawing a dagger, in 
der to defend himſelf, the king ſtarted up, and, catching 
im by the hair, dragged him out of the hall ; but, in doing 
his he met his death, for the ruſſian, in the ſcuffle, ſtab. 
ded him to the heart. 

Edred, his brother, ſucceeded him, and was ſo weak a 
prince, that under him the monks gained t influence, 
and had the chief direction of affairs. He died in 955 left 
ſeveral ſons, but being very young they were ſet aſide, 
and Edwy, his eldeſt brother's ſon, was placed on the 

hrone. At this time, the crown appears to have been 
eleftive, and thoſe elections wholly influenced by the cler- 
gy. The Engliſh during this ſhort reign were divided by re- 
ligious diſputes and involved in civil war, whilſt the Danes 


forces. 


Eucsx. Whatdo you mean by civil avar ? 
ExAsr. 


were increaſing in ſtrength and ſending over for freſh 
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Eazsr. A war at home, among ourſelves, one pa 
of the people fighting with the other. Edred was electe 
king by the ſecular prieſts, but the monks, in 959, de 
throned him, and placed his brother Edgar in his room. 
| Evcen. England is ſaid then to have been exceed 
ingly happy ?' * 
EzasT. Happier than under any former one. Unde 
this reign it's fleet amounted to upwards of four thouſan 
ſhips. Foreign princes came to Edgar's court and return 
ed without moleſtation. Muſic, painting and poetry were 
held as refined accompliſhments, and gallantry was th 
characteriſtic of the king. It is related that he was en 
joined by Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, not to wea 
lis crown for ſeven years, for having debauched a nun, 
His amour with the beautiful Elfrida, is worth your atten 
tion. | 
EVEN. Pray let me hear it. 
ExAs T. She was the daughter of the Earl of Devon 
ſhire, and Edgar, unwilling to credit the great report ol 
her beauty, ſent Ethelwolte, a friend to ſee her that h 
might be better ſatisfied, deſigning, if report ſpoke truth 
to pay his addreſſes to her. This friend no ſooner ſaw he 
than he became deſperately in love with her, and forgetting 
his errand, made propoſals to her himſelf ; his hand was ac 
cepted and they were privately married: returning, how 
ever, to court and aſſuring the king, that ſhe was ſo far from 
handſome that he wondered the world could ſpeak of her, 
Edgar thought no more of her. Sometime afterwards he 
repreſented to the king, that though the fortune of the Ear! 
Devonſhire's daughter would be trifling to a monarch, 
= it would be an immenſe ſum to a needy ſubject, and ſo- 


cited his permiſſion to pay his court to her. Edgar con- 
ſenting, Ethelwolfe returned to his wife, and their nupti- 
als were publickly ſolemnized. Now, though he had the 
precaution not to let her appear at court, his treachery was 
not ere Edgar was made acquainted with the 
whole, but diſembling his reſentment, took an opportuni- 
ty of viſiting the part of the country where ſhe lived. Ac- 
companied by his favourite, when he was near the place, 
he told him he had a curioſity to ſee his wife, of _ 
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1 a curioſity to ſee his wife, of whom he had formerl 


> pa 
[eta ard fo much. Ethelwolfe thunderftruck, did all he c 


diſſwade him, but in vain ; all he could obtain was to 
before, under pretence of preparing her for the king*s 
eption. He then informed his wife of the ſteps he 
en to be poſſeſſed of her charms, and conjured her to 
nceal her beauty as much as poſſible. Elfrida promiſed 
mpliance, but prompted either by vanity or revenge, ſet 
rſelf off to the beſt advantage. The king no ſooner ſaw 
r but was ſmitten, and was inſtantly reſolved to have 
s their. He took his leave however with a ſeeming indiffer- 
s enWce. Ethelwolfe was ſoon after ſent to Northumberland, 
wear a pretence of urgent affairs; and, in his journey was 
nun. urdered in a wood by the king's command, who took 
tten· ¶ frida to court and married her. Edgar, however was 
aced among the number of the ſaints, by the Monks, 
o have written his hiſtory. 
Ladies you ſee were admitted to court in this early pe- 
dd ; but polite as the age ſeems to have been, there was 
Il a degree of ſavage barbarity among the people.— 
e defects of Edgar's government fell upon his ſucceffors; 
power of the Monks encreaſed, and that of the ſtate 
ened in proportion. Edgar died in 975, and was ſuc- 
ded by his ſon Edward the Martyr, ſo called, becauſe 
r years afterwards, at the age of 19, he fell a ſacrifice 
from the ambition of his ſtep-mother Elfrida, who ordered 
her, to be ſtabbed, to make way for her own ſon Ethel- 
s he H, II., fon alſo of Edgar, who was crowned in his ſtead. 
Earl The Danes now becoming exceedingly troubleſome, and 
helred finding himſelf unable to oppoſe them, com- 
nded with them for his ſafety ; but ſoon after, ftrength- 
ed by an alliance with the duke of Normandy, and 
ich was the firſt connexion with that family, he laid a 
eſtable ſcheme to maſſacre all the Danes throughout 
kingdom. The plot was carried into execution, and 


the Flt of them were deſtroyed in one day. This was in 

mi- WW year 1002, 

Ac- ¶ Suenon, king of Denmark, exaſperated at this ſlaugh- 

ce, of his countrymen, ſoon landed in England, filled the 

itry with blood, and obliged Ethelred to fly to Nor- 
B * mandy. 
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mandy, Suenon was proclaimed king, and ſoon 
dying, his ſon Canute was proclaimed ; but, being obliy 
to go back to Denmark, the Engliſh in his abſence cal 

their baniſhed monarch, but he could never recoy 
his crown. Canute ftill held it, and died here king 
England, Denmark and Norway, in 1036. 

'This natural ſon Harold I. ſucceeded him by force 
arms, and in order to extirpate the Engliſh royal famil 
forged a letter from Emma, the widow of Ethelred| 

afterwards wife of his father Canute, to her ſon's 4 
fred and Edward, Ethelred's children, who had fled 
Normandy ; inviting them to England, to take the crow 
when here, he ordered Alfred's eyes to be put out, | 
Edward eſcaped, and was afterwards king. old dy 
in 1039, was ſucceeded by his brother Hardicanute, king 
Denmark, third ſon of Canute by Emma, but, he dy 
faddenly at a feaſt at Lambeth, in 1041, was ſucceed: 
ty his half-brother Edward, who as I ſaid before, had 
to Normandy, with his brother Alfred, ( 

Evcex. How long had the throne of England be. 
in poſſeſſion of the Daniſh kings? 

xAasT. Thirty ſeven years, but with the death 5 
Hradicanute, expired not only the dominion of, but — 
future attempts of invaſion from, the Danes. Thou. 
their ravages had continued for above two hundred ye 
”= they left no change of laws, cuſtoms, language or 3 
gion. The many caſtles they built, and the many 
milies they left behind them, ſerved alone to diſcover 

laces of their eſtabliſhment. After the acceſſion 
:dward to the crown, the Engliſh and Danes, as if wN 
ried with mutual ſlaughter, united in ſupport of gov | 
ment, and peaceably living among cach other, forn 
ever after but one people. 11 

The reign of Edward was long and happy, he had ling di. 
long in Normandy, and in ſome meaſure adopted the 
guage and learning of that country. It was by the! ag 
tereſt of Earl Godwin that Edward obtained the cronfff 
having married this nobleman's daughter; but having WF; | 
children by her, it led Godwin to endeavour at eſtabli 22. 
ing his own ſon Harold on the throne ; which, on the des 
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of Edward, he ſucceeded in, but not without Edward's 
wving, on his death-bed, nominated William, Duke of 
Normandy, as his ſucceſſor. 

Evczn. Was not this Edward the firſt King who pre- 
ended to cure the king's evil, by touching the affected 

art ? 
F Ex ASsT. He was. — And the ſuperſtituous ceremon 
continued to be practiſed by the ſovereigus of England till 
the reign of King George the firſt, who wiſely dropped it. 
It was the ſanctity of Edward that gave riſe to the belief of 
ſo extraordinery a cure ; and it was this, his continence and 
his pretending to have the gift of prophecy, that procured 
him a diſtinguiſhed place amodg the ſaints; he was called 
Edward the confeſſor. 
On the death of Edward, in 1066, Harold the ſecond, 
the ſon of Earl Godwin, took poſſeſſion of the throne and 
with the conſent of the people. His brother Toſti alſo put 
in a claim for it as elder brother, but Harold was in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and though Toſh procured aſſiſtance from Nor- 


purpoſe; the invaders were defeated at the battle of Stand- 
bord, and were obliged to retire ; but the joy of this vic. 
tory was ſoon damped, by the news that William, duke 
of Normandy had landed at Haſtings, in Suſſex, with a 
great army, determined to ſupport his claim to the crown, 
-< "ma nomination of Edward. This happened Sep. 28, 
1066. 

Evcen. Who was this William? 

ExasT. He was the natural ſon of Robert, duke of 
Normandy, by a tanner's daughter. Harold returned 
from the north, with all the forces he could muſter, and 
gave him battle on the 14th day of October following, at 
Haſtings. William ſent an offer to Harold to decide the 


peoples blood, but Harold refuſed, and ſaid he would leave 


forces on both ſides, and great was the conteſt, William 
had three horſes killed under him, and loſt 15000 men. 
Harold loſt near 60,000 ; he was as active and brave 2» 
man could be, but was conquered after all. Making a 


B 2 furious 


way, and invaded England in the north, it anſwered no 


diſpute by ſingle combat, and ſpare the effuſion of the 


it to the determination of God. Numerous were the - 


EAST. 2 purſue now the thread of our hiſtory 
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furious onſet at the head of his troops, he was ſhot thronghll 
the ſcull with an arrow, and all the courage of the Englu 
died with him. 

This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in England 
which had continued for more than fix hundred years, an 
Cloſes the firſt period of the Britiſh hiſtory. 


f 


DISCOURSE II. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 


The Second Period, 


we will enter upon that part which give 

birth to our preſent happy conſtitution ; thoſe laws ſo mud 
eſteemed by the reſt of Europe, and thoſe liberties & 
dear to every Engliſhman. 
Immediately after the battle of Haſtings, the conquera! 
marched to London; where the biſhops and magiſtrateWhn: 
met him and offered him the crown. Numberleſs, how e 
ever, were the inſurrections of the people againſt thei 
new monarch ; ſo that William, though diſpoſed to mild 
neſs, was forced to purſue rigorous meaſures. He had en ni 
Faden to provide for thoſe adventurers, who accompanie 
im to England, and as he was diffident of the Engliſt 
he removed them from all places of truſt and confidence 
and gave them to his Norman followers. The Englif 
were deprived of arms and forbidden to have any light Mei 
their houſes after eight o'clock in the evening, at whid 
time a bell was rung, called a curfewv, as a warning to p 
their fire and candle out. bar 
EucEx. Were there none of Edward's family living Mat 
conteſt the crown ? 
ExasT. There was a ſon of Edmund II. Edward inn 
martyr's brother, called Edgar Atheling. This young: 
man was abroad when Canute took poſſe ſſion of the cron on 
His father, Edmund, had been proclaimed king 4 5 
ea 


— 
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ach of Suenon king of Denmark, in 1015, who had 
4 — the Engliſh crown, but was ſoon after murdered at 
Dxford, when Canute had quiet poſſeſſion of the throne. 
his young man, Edgar Atheling, applyed to the king 
Scotland for aſſiſtance, and under his protection invad- 
d England in the north. William met their forces, but 
ſtead of a battle propoſed a negociation, Edgar reſigned 
is pretenſions at this treaty, aud paſſed the remainder of 
is life as a private gentleman. 
William now ſeated ſecurely on the throne, introduced 
eral new regulations. he ordered all law-proceedings 
o be in the Norman language, deprived biſhops from 
Ds olding the office of judges, which they had enjoyed du- 
ing all the Saxons . reſtrained the clergy, and la- 
doured to aboliſh trials by ordeal and by Battle. 
Eucsx. Of what nature was this trial by ordeal ? 
ExasT. This was a remnant of Pagan ſuperſtition, 
eld in veneration by the Saxons, and was made uſe of 
mud prove, whether perſons accuſed, were innocent or guilty. 
ater-ordeal was confined to the lower claſs of people, 
re-ordeal to the upper. In water-ordeal, the accuſed was 
hrown bound into the water, if he ſunk, he was declared 
nnocent ; if he ſwam, guilty : In fire-ordeal, the accuſed 
perſon was brought into an open plain, and ſeveral plough- 
ares heated red-hot, were placed at equal diſtances Be. 
ore him ; over theſe he was to walk blind-fold, and if he 


d enniſſed them, by treading between them, he was acquitted 
anieſpf the charge. As theſe trials were ſometimes allowed to 
pl1hWe performed by deputy, we hence derive the expreſſion, 
enceſ of going throu e and water to ſerve another.“ 

This mode of trial was not however aboliſhed, till the 


eign of Henry III. 
Ne What was the trial by battle ? 


Ex AsT. This was another inſtance of the deplorable 
darbarity of the times. It was performed by ſingle com- 
at, in a place appointed for the purpoſe, between the ac- 
uſer and the accuſed. He that conquered was deemed 
SWnnocent, and the other, if he ſurvived, was ſure to ſuffer 


bs a malefaRor ſome time after. This mode of trial ſtill 
ontinues legal, though = of uſe. Trial by battle, - 
3 we 
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well as ordeal, was ſet aſide in William's reign, and that | 


by a jury of twelve men, with which you are acquainted, 
and which was common among the Saxons, was confirmed 
by him with all the ſanction of royalty. 

Evo. It is certainly more conſiſtent with reaſon 
and juſtice, 

EzxasT. William having continued 13 years in Eng- 
land, now thought of re-viſiting his native dominions, 
being eſtabliſhed in the dukedom of Normandy, on the 
death of his father ; but, he was no ſooner gone, than a 
conſpiracy was ſet on foot, carried on by the Normans as 
well as Engliſh. William, to gratify his followers from 
Normandy, had diſpoſed of the eſtates of thoſe who fell 
in the battle of Haſtings, among them. He gave each a 
certain quantity of land, with all the inhabitants dwelling 
on that land ; fo that theſe inhabitants, were wholly at the 
will of their Lord, and they were called his bondmen, 
For this land, the Lord was obliged to arm his vaſſals and 
march out in defence of the king, whenever he pleaſed to 
call upon them; ſo, that each lord of a diſtrict, or baron 
was head of a little army : this manner of holding 
lands 1s called, feudal tenure, and was an improvement of 
that tate of villenage, of which I have already ſpoken ; 
for at this time there was no ſtanding army, 

Eucesx. How long did this ſtate of vaſſalage con- 
tinue ? 

ExasT. Military ſervices for land, was dropped under 
the reign of Henry II. when money was K's in lieu of 
them; but a remnant of this vaſſalage continues to this 
day. TI have explained to you the nature of manors and 
copyhold eftates, which are now held at the will of the 
lords of che manors, in which thoſe eftates lie, and for 
which certain acknowledgments are now made by the 
tenants. See the Index. 

Eucen. I recolle& it well, Pleaſe to go on with 
the conſpiracy you mentioned. 

ExasT. The Norman barons conceiving themſelves 
aggrieved, carricd on a ſecret correſpondence with the 
kings of Denmark and Ireland, and a number of Daniſh 
forces were to invade this country, in the abſence of 
427 William; 
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illiam ; but, the conſpiracy was diſcovered before the 
danes arrived, and two noblemen were beheaded on the 
caſion. | 

Though fortune ſeemed to mark his reign thus 
xr, the decline of it was interrupted with domeſtic quar- 
els. He had three ſons, Robert, William and Henry. 
x- is eldeſt ſon Robert, encouraged by the _ of France, 

i 


s, ade an attempt to ſieze Normandy, and William, who 
ie Would place no confidence but in the Engliſh, was obliged 
a Jo uſe Engliſh forces to bring this unnatural ſon to his 
as Nuty, and it fo happened by the chance of battle, that in 
m n engagement between the Normans and the Engliſh, 
1 illiam and his ſon, fought with each other unknowingly. 
2 he ſon attacked him with ſuch fury, that his aged father 
ig ell to che ground with the blow, and had not William 
ie Walled out and his voice been recollected by his ſon, his 
n. each would immediately have followed; but Robert, 
id ung with remorſe and a conſciouſneſs of duty, leaped 


om his horſe, raiſed his father from the ground, fell 
proſtrate before him, begged pardon for his offences, and 
promiſed future obedience. The king moved by the im- 
pulſe of nature, took him once more to his arms, and 
doth armies, ſpectators of this affecting ſcene, participa- 
red in their joy and reconciliation. 

William did not live many years after this, he invaded 
France in the year 1088, with an Engliſh army, and 
leaping a ditch, the pummel of his ſaddle hurt him, and 


er 

of Woccaſioned a rupture, of which he died, leaving to his ſon 
is Nobert the dukedom of Normandy, and the crown of 
id WEngland, to his ſon William. 


William II. on aſcending the Engliſh throne, had two 
very powerful parties to oppoſe ; the nobility, who ſtill 
aſpired to the ſame freedom they poſſeſſed under the Saxon 
kings, and the clergy, who wiſhed to erect themſelves into 
a diſtinct government. 

Odo, his own uncle, took upon him to diſpute his title, 
and being ſupported in this by his brother Robert, Wil- 
ham waged war with Robert, and carried it on with 
vigour and ſucceſs. Henry, the third brother, was alſo 
involved in this war, having taken up arms for not bong 
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paid the money his father left him. Such an unnatural 


conteſt between three brothers, ferved only to weaken 
themſelves, and ſtrengthen their enemies. The Scots and 
Welch, took this opportunity to make incurſions upon 
the Engliſh ; the clergy complained of encroachments o 
their privileges, the people murmured at the increaſe of 
taxes, and the whole country was in arms. 

But now the attention of all Europe was called off tg 
one of the moſt remarkable events that hiſtory can pro- 
duce, I mean the arming for the firit crſade. 
. Evczn. What was that? 

ExasT. Peter, ſurnamed the Hermit, who had beheld 
with indignation, the cruel manner in which the infidels 
(who had poſſeſſion of Chriſt's ſepulchre in the holy land) 
treated the chriſtians, who went on pilgrimage there, re- 
turned to Europe, reſolved to inſpire the princes of chriſt- 
endom with a zeal for it's recovery: for the chriſtians of 
that age, thought it an eſſential part of their duty, to go 
to this tomb occaſionally and ſay their prayers to God, 
Bare-headed and bare-footed, therefore, in the ſpirit of ſu 
1 he travelled from court to — — 
e went, and * the zeal of every rank of people. 
Pope Urban II. himſelf preached the neceſſity of this 
holy war, and numberleſs perſons of all degrees and na- 
tions ardently embraced the cauſe, and put on the red- 
croſs, the badge of their profeſſion. Among this number 
was Robert, — of Normandy. In order to ſupply 
money for this expenſive undertaking, he offered to 
mortgage his dukedom to his brother William, for a ſti- 

22 ſum. William, eagerly embraced the propoſal. 
e raiſed the money upon the clergy of this kingdom, 
and when his brother was gone, took peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his dukedom. 
In this manner, was Normandy again united to the” 
Engliſh crown, and from this union, afterwards aroſe thoſe 
wars with France, which for whole centuries, continued 
to depopulate both nations. 
1 EVEN. Was not this William killed as he was hunt - 
8 | 


Ex As 
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ExAsT. Yes. In the new foreſt, in — 
hich his father had made, by laying waſte a number of 
llages and baniſhing the legal poſſeſſors. He was acci- 
entally ſhot through the heart with an arrow, by a gen- 
leman hunting with him. This happened in the 44th 
ear of his age, and in the year 1100. 
Eucen. Who ſucceeded him? 
Exasr. There were now two competitors for the 
hrone, Robert, who was engaged in the holy war, and 
enry the youngeſt brother, who remained at home. 
Jenry, however, took poſſeſſion of it, and endeavoured 
o ſecure that poſſeſſion, by gaining the affections of the 
deople, He therefore once more confirmed the Saxon 
aws, and indulged the clergy, in all their former privi- 
eges. 
On Robert's return from the holy land, where he re- 
ſed to be crowned king of Jeruſalem, he found himſelf 
deprived of a kingdom, which, as elder brother to Wil- 
iam, he conſidered as his birth-right. He could not, 
"Whowever, recover it, nor his dukedom of Normandy ; 
but in his attempt was taken priſoner, and confined twen- 
y fix years in Cardiff-caſtle, in Wales, where he died. 
To defend his poſſeſſions in Normandy, Henry was 
dbliged to wage war with France, and during one of the 
ngagements a French cavalier perſonally attacked the 
King, and ſtruck him twice on the head, with ſuch force 


—— hat all his armour ſtreamed with blood. *. however, 
ay — o way intimidated, continued the fingle combat with re- 


olution, and, ſummoning all his ſtrength, levelled ſuch a 
al elow at his antagoniſt as threw him from his horſe, and the 

ing took him priſoner, This decided the victory, in 
ron v our of the Engliſh, and haſtened a peace. 

Henry now returning victorious from abroad, brought 
the vich him a numerous retinue of the chief nobility. In one 
noſe of che veſſels of the fleet, his only ſon and ſeveral young 
— noblemen, his companions, went together to render the 

voyage more agrecable. The young prince, deſirous to 

1 be brſt a-ſhore, promiſed the ſeamen a reward, if the 
came in foremoſt, This emulation was fatal to them all; 
r. de pilot ran the ſhip upon a rock, and immediately ſhe 
| B 5 was 
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was daſhed to pieces. The prince, however, was put in- 
to a boat, and would have eſcaped, had he not been called 
back by the cries of Matilda, his ſiſter, who was married 
to the emperor of Germany, Henry V. and who was then iſ 
in the ſame ſhip; he prevailed upon the ſailors to row 
back to take her in ; and the approach of the boat giving 
others an opportunity of attempting to ſave their lives, 
ſeveral leaped in, ſo that the boat was over-loaded, and all 
except one, went to the bottom. The prince was eighteen 
years old. When Henry was informed of this, he cover- 
ed his face and never laughed afterwards. 

Eucen. Was Matilda drowned among the reſt ? 

ErxasT. The veſſel in which'ſhe was, eſcaped, and 
Matilda in it. The emperor ſoon after dying, ſhe was 
married to Geoffrey of Plantagenet, earl of Angou ; by 
him ſhe had a ſon, named Henry. The king obliged the ul 
nobility to take an oath to ſupport his daughter on the lo 
throne, after his deceaſe, which they did, but obſerved ed 
it no longer than whilſt they were obliged to obey. Hen- l 
ry did not long ſurvive this, but died in the year 1135. 80 

During the reign of Henry, the barons and the clergy f 
were growing into power, each was a petty tyrant over Wt” 
thoſe who held under him. In order, therefore, to con- 
firm privileges ſo lately acquired, they joined in — 
a king, who might owe his ſceptre to them. They fixe 
on Stephen, nephew to the deceaſed king ; and as for 
their oaths to Matilda, (or Maude, as ſhe was called,) 
the biſhops gave them an abſolution. 

The kingdom now began to wear the face of ariſtocracy, 
in which the barons and clergy might be ſaid to command. 
They built caſtles, fortified and garriſoned them with their 
own troops, from whence, when offended, they would bid 
their monarch defiance. 

Evox. And did Stephen ſubmit to this? 

ErxasT. He could not help himſelf; he oppoſed their 
meaſures, took ſome of their caſtles by force; but as the 
people were dependant on the barons, the king could 
make but little head againſt them. Matilda now claimed 
the crown in purſuance of her father's diſpoſal of it. She 
came over from Normandy with an armed force, and took 

poſſeſſion 
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off: Mon of the caſtle of Arundel, in Suſſex. A civil 

ar was the conſequence, a victory was obtained againſt 

eking ; and though he fought with a party of the enemy 
ith the utmoſt intrepidity, performing more than could be 
xpected from a ſingle arm, his ſword flying in pieces he 
as obliged to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner. 'The con- 
aueror conducted him from the field and ignominiouſly 
aid him in 1rons. 

Matilda was now proclaimed queen, but as ſhe diſdain- 

d to accept the ſhadow of royalty, and the barons and 

lergy intending to grant no more, offence was ſoon given. 
Matilda was obliged to quit England again, Stephen was 
releaſed and once more placed upon the throne. 

Stephen, like Matilda, not caring to ſubmit to the dic- 
tates of his ſubjects; the barons invited over Henry, Ma- 
tilda's ſon, then twenty one years of age, who had been 
long acknowledged as duke of Normandy. He ſoon land- 
ed with a formidable army, and another civil war would 
have enſued, had it not been agreed on by all parties, that 
Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown for life, and that Henry 
ſhould be his ſucceſſor. Stephen's death, the year follow- 
ng, ſoon put his rival in poſſeſſion. 


enry Plantagenet aſcending the throne of England in 
1160, by hereditary ſucceſſion and with the univerſal aſſent 
of his people; and, conſcious of his ſtrength, began to 
aſſume thoſe — which had been torn from che 


crown, through the weakneſs of his predeceſſors. 

Eucen. t ſteps did he take? 

Ez asT. He demoliſhed the caſtles, diſmiſſed all foreign 
troops, reſumed the crown lands, and enacted ſome laws 
by which the people became, in ſome meaſure, indepen- 
dent of the barons. He chartered ſeveral towns, and laid 
the ground-work of Engliſh liberty. Having thus dimi- 
ni ſned the power of the barons, by enlarging that of the 
people, he undertook to humble the clergy. He propo- 
led, that the biſhops ſhould not be permitted to go to 
Rome; that no ſubject ſhould appeal to the Pope; that 
no officer of the crown, ſhould — excommunicated, or 
ſuſpended by the clergy; and, that the clergy themſelves 
ibould be ſubject to the temporal judges. Theſe propo- 
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fi ions were agreed to; Becket, archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, however, a powerful and haughty man, not caring | 
to ſubmit, was condemned as a traitor ; but, eſcape =» 
puniſhment, by flying his country. 
The Pope (Alexander III.) eſpouſed Becket's quarrel ; 
and, after a variety of conferences and negociations ; 
with threats and excommunications on the part of the 
Pope, which continued ſome years, Henry thought proper 
to acquieſce and pardon him. The archbiſhop then made 
his way into London, amidſt the exclamations of the peo-fj 
ple. He was no ſooner however re-inſtated in his power, 
than he excommunicated two of the nobility, and ſuſpended 
ſeveral of the biſhops who had been his enemies. Com- 
plaint was made to the king, then in Normandy, and four 
gentlemen at the inſtance of Henry, as is ſuppoſed, under. 
took to curb his inſolence: they haſtened to England, 
entered the cathedral of Canterbury, where he was offici- 
ating, and with a few attendants, beat out his brains, 
with clubs, at the foot of the altar. 
His death confirmed thoſe privileges to the clergy, 
which his oppoſition could not do. He was conſidered as 
a martyr to his cauſe, and to have fallen by the hand of 


— to diveſt the attention of the public from ſuſ- 
prom of this nature, Henry undertook the conqueſt of 

reland ; a py formed ſome years before, but deferred 
on account of his long- protracted quarrel with Becket. 
The more readily to gain the Pope's conſent to this, (for 
nothing then could be done without the ſanction of Rome) 
he — oath, that he was no way concerned in the aſſaſſi- 
nation of this archbiſhop, and made a ſolemn vow, to go 
bare footed to Becket's tomb, and there receive the 
diſcipline of the church ; he kept his vow, and ſometime 
after was whipped by the Monks accordingly. 

Having obtained the Pope's conſent, he ſubdued Ire- 
land with a rapidity equal to his wiſhes; but the happineſs 
he received from this new acceſſion of power, was ſoon 
allayed, by a conſpiracy in his own family. This mo- 
narch had not many vices, but gallantry was one of them. 
His queen was diſagreeable, and Henry was _— 
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iter Mis amours with the fair Roſamond, whom he kept ſe- 
ring etly in Woodſtock- park, were ſoon diſcovered by his 
wpedie-en- She found her out, went to her and obliged her 
take poiſon. 

The matter ended not here; the queen's ſons tool 

her reſentment, and a conſpiracy was formed, abetted 
all the malecontents in the kingdom. Henry oppoſed 
ith his uſual prudence and reſolution, and ſee every 
here victorious, but aſcribing the oppolition of his own 
ildren to the anger of heaven, he was reſolved by an 
xemplary penance, to conciliate it's favour. This pen- 
ce, was going as I ſaid, to Becket's tomb, and ſubmitting 
be ſcourged by the Monks. It did not however recon- 
e him to his family; ſo that he pined with grief, and, 
der. Wding his end approach, cauſed himſelf to be carried into 
ind, Nie church at Chinon, in Normandy, and expired before 
e altar, with ſcarce a ſingle attendant to deplore his fall. 
Evcen. We are indebted however to this king, for 
of our dominions. 

EN AST. Nay, he not only conquered Ireland, but, in 
battle witn the king of Scotland, he took him priſoner, 
d made him give up the independency of his crown. 
Henry II. was ſucceeded by his ſecond fon, Richard I. 


ſuſ 1189. A romantic deſire for ſtrange adventures, and 
of immoderate zcal for the externals of chriſtianity, were 
red Ne ruling paſſions of the times, and they readily became 
tet. oſe of Richard. Impreſſed with a deſire of re cuing the 
for ly land from the infidels, he left England; and, with a 
ne) merous army, paſſed through France, took in his way 
i- e iſland of Cyprus, from a chriſtian prince; landed in 

o Wleſtine ; conquered Saladine, with the Naughter of 
. + D,000 Saracens ; took ſeveral cities from the infidels, 
me l gained great reputation for conduct and perſonal bra- 


ry ; having concluded a truce with Saladin, for three 
re- Wars, he ſet fail for his return, but tempeſtuous weather 
eſs W12<d him to land on the coaſt of Italy; where, purſuing 
on way homeward by land, he was taken priſoner near 
10- enna, by the duke of Auſtria, and put into the hands 
m. the Emperor, who ungenerouſly detained him on the 
1s. Wot trivolous pretence. | 

Lis England 
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England had been left in his abſence, under the govern 
ment of two biſhops, who diſagreed between themſelves. 
and thus weakened the er of the clergy. John, the 
brother of Richard, took now advantage of his confine 
ment, fomented this jealouſy among the clergy, and put. 
ting himſelf at the head of the barons, encreaſed thei 
authority, by the addition of his own. But the clergy 
faithful to their king, raiſed 300,0001. among themſelves ; 
with this ranſom procured his enlargement, and he re 
turned. His brother John, ſued to him for pardon, and 
was generouſly forgiven. 

Richard, was ſome time after engaged in a French war 
and whilſt he was abroad, an inſurrection took place in 
London, owing to a new tax which the people diſliked; 
One William Fitz-Oſborne, a lawyer, commonly called 
Long-beard, was their ring-leader, but the principal citi 
zens being called to arms, Long-beard was taken, convict 
ed, and, with nine of his accomplices, hanged in chains, 
This was the firſt inſtance of the people's riſing in defence 
of their liberties, independent of the barons or the clergy 

Eucen. How long did Richard reign ? 

ErxasT. At the * of Chaluz, near Limoges 
Richard received a wound on the ſhoulder, with an arrow 
of which he died, after a turbulent reign of ten years. 

The wars now kindled up between England and 
France, continued to ur e both countries; and 
John, the brother and ſucceſſor of Richard, purſued them 
with unabating vigour. 

John mounted the throne, in exgluſion to his nephe 
Arthur, duke of Bretagne, and not contented with this 
he wreſted his dukedom from him, alſo took the unfortu 
nate Arthur priſoner, confined him, and he was never 
heard of afterwards. John was ſuſpected of putting hin 
to death, and this crime opened the way to his 1 
ruin; he was cited to Paris to anſwer for it, but not at- 
tending, his dominions in France were taken from him, 
and John tamely ſubmitted to it. 

Having thus given offence abroad, he ſoon did the 
ſame at home. He interfered in the election of an arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, oppoſing the Pope's nomination, 

which 


cCalamides were the reſult of his obſtinacy, his folly and 
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retracted from, and complained to the Pope of the uſur. 
tion of the barons, Upon this the Pope excommunicated 


Eu x. You have frequently mentioned excommuni 
tion. What is this? 

ErxasT. A r the Pope formerly claimed of depriy 
ing a perſon of the benefit of the laws of his country, ex 
cluding him from the boſom of the church: the eccleſias 
tical court retains the ſame power now, and denounces it 
on particular offenders. When the king was excommuni. 
cated, the Pope abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance 
forbad them to obey, and gave away his kingdom to an 


other. 
What the Pope had formerly done, the barons thought 


2 to do now; they offered the crown of England te 
rance, and Philip accepted it with joy; but, fearing the 
Pope's diſpleaſure, he prevailed on the Engliſh barons to 
elect his ſon Louis. In this they agreed, and the city of 
London lent it's aſſiſtance. Louis landed in England wit! 
a large army, in 1216; John was depoſed, and Louis 
was crowned at London; which ſo affected John's ſpirit 
that it occaſioned his death the ſame year, in the fifty fir 
year of his age, after having reigned ſeventeen years. 
EuoEN. Did Louis continue king? | 
ErasT. No. Had Louis diſembled, till firmly ſeat 
ed on the throne, he might have retained the crown ; but 
the barons wanted a monarch ſubſervient to their power, 
and Louis refuſed a kingdom upon ſuch conditions. He, 
of courſe, after a defeat, left England, and Henry 111, 
the ſon of John, then only ten years old, was crowned in 


4 ſtead, and the earl of Pembroke appointed his guar- 


Things went on pretty well during the regency of the 
earl of pembroke, as he kept up his intereſt with the cler- 
BYs and thus preſerved a ballance in the ſtate ; but, no 

ner was Henry of age and took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, than numberleſs inſurrectious and 


his vice. Infinite were the ſtruggles of power between the 
barons and the king. Henry's luxury and profuſeneſs 
contuually 
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uſur. ntinually rendered him a petitioner to the aſſembly of 
datei barons for money, (for ſince the abolition of mili 


rvices, kings aſked money inſtead of ſoldiers 2 and they 
conſtantly — a confirmation of their former pri- 


leges. 
. 15 found various methods, however, of, raĩſing money 
y exattion, but not ſufficient to ſupply his wants; and 
e barons finding nothing could be done with kim, for 
es ee ſpace of forty years, at laſt ſhock off their allegiance 
um. d ſent the king notice, that they renounced the fealty 
ace hey owed him, and conſidered him only as the common 
a emy of mankind. 
Both parties were now in arms; the country became 
geg eain the theatre of a civil war, and nothing was thought 
but the deciſion of the ſword : a battle enſued, and 
ing and his fon Edward were taken priſoners. 
9 1 he barons and the clergy now called in the ſanction 
the people, in order to new model the conſtitution ; 
nd from this time we may truely date the origin of Eng- 
du > liberty. A parliament was ſummoned, in which t 
ing was obliged to give orders, that four knights from 
ack county ſhould fit, in order to repreſent their reſpec. 
ive ſhires. This is the firſt rude outline of an Engliſh 
ouſe of commons. The people had been gaining ſome 
onſequence ſince the diminution of the feudal laws and 
e eſtabliſhment of corporations, by which men were not 
d dependent on the men of lands and . As arts 
nereaſed the number of corporations increaſed ; and they 
vere now ſo numerous as to be conſulted in the legiſlati- 
dn. Had the barons and people, at this time, been una- 
imous, might have governed the nation without a 
monarch ; but they diſagreed; another battle enſued, 
derne king's party was victorious, and Henry and his ſon 
ere reſtored. This was in 1265. He lived about ſeven- 
n0 teen years after this, died at the age of ſixty five, and 
1-3: ſucceeded by his ſon Edward I. 
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DISCOURSE III. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 


ErasT. T the death of his father, Edward I. wa 
en ged in the holy war, where he wa 
wounded, and, as it is faid, with a poiſoned arrow, and 
that his queen Eleanor, who was preſent, healed th 
wound by ſucking out the poiſon with her mouth. 

On his return to England, he took poſſeſſion of an un. 
diſputed throne, and being ſatisfied with moderate power, 
laboured only to be terrible to his enemies; he marched 
againſt the Welch, and defeated them ; killed their king, 
and annexed it's principality to the crown of England 
giving the title of prince of Wales, to his eldeſt ſon. 

His next attention was beſtowed on Scotland, where 
there were two competitors for the throne. Bruce and 
Baliol. Edward was umpire between them, that is, de 
termined the difference, and fixed the crown on the head 
of Baliol, lefs as a king, than as a vaſſal of England. 
But this bringing on a civil war in that country, Edward 
marched there, with a numerous army, and had nearly 
conquered it, intending to unite it with England, bu 
death interrupted his career, in the 6gth year of his age, 
and 35th of his reign. 

It is to Edward I. however, that we owe the great 
power of the people ; finding the clergy and barons were 
rivals, he ſtudied to weaken their force; for this purpoſe 
he threw weight into the ſcale of the commons, and a lay 
was enacted, that no tax ſhould be levied without thei 
conſent : his deſign was to render himſelf abſolute by 
their aſſiſtance ; but he died and left the people a ſhar 
of authority, which was given them for very Gflerent pur 
poſes than the promotion of liberty. 

He was ſucceeded in 1307, by his fourth ſon, Edward Il 
By his mal-adminiſtration, and counte nancing ſon 
favourites in oppoſition to the barons, he brought on! 
civil war ; battles were fought, many noble priſoners ta 
ken on both fides, and the ſcaffolds were ans = 

ng lil 
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liſh blood, the leaders of the —_—_ 
n, being inſtantly put to death. Edward's queen was 
oud, haughty, and revengeful woman, ſiſter to the 
> of France, and, being faithleſs to her huſband, in- 
uing with Mortimer, earl of March, the king en- 
voured to ſecure him. And, on her being ſent over to 
nce on a negotiation, her 1 went with her; 
perſwaded her brother to eſpouſe her cauſe, and re- 
ned with an army, of which Mortimer was at the head, 
e the king battle, took him priſoner, depoſed him, 
her ſon, a youth of fourteen on the throne, hanged her 
band's favourites, and took upon her the regency du» 
g her ſon's minority. Nothing now but the death of 
ward was wanting to complete her guilt ; he was ſent 
m priſon to priſon, the ſport of his mercenary keepers, 
d ſuffered all the indignities that cruel and ingenious 


lainy could deviſe, and was at laſt very cruelly mur- 
red, in Berkeley- caſtle by ruffians, ſuppoſed to be em- 
yed by her and Mortimer. This was 1n 1327. 
Eucen., And did the nation ſubmit to this ? 
ExasT. They did, and it is a proof in my opinion 


their puſillanimity ; for Edward's greateſt fault was the 
lence of his friendſhips. Edward III. however, his 
, when of age, puniſhed his mother and her friend 
ortimer, for the murder of his father. Mortimer was 
agged from the queen's preſence in ſpite of her entrea- 
s to the contrary, and was ** and the queen was 
nfined for the reſt of her life, which was a ſpace of 25 
Ars. 
Under Edward III. our parliament, the bulwark of 
r conſtitution was reduced to a better form. A ſpirit 
liberty breathes in all his laws, but no one knew how 
make himſelf more abſolute. He began his _—_ 
ducing the Scots to the moſt diſtreſsful ſituation, and, 
ce more obliged them to acknowledge their dependance 
| the crown of England: but his attention was ſoon 
aun off to objects of greater moment. On the death 
Charles, king of France, who left a young wife with 
d, there being no apparent heir, the next heir to the 
own was to be regent, and this office Edward 8 


— 
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the grandſon of a king of France, by his mother's { 
claimed, in preference to Philip Valois, the next he 
by the male line. Philip's claims were admitted, andt 
widowed queen being brought to bed of a daughter, Pi 
lip was elected king. dward therefore diſputed 
crown, and invaded France with a powertul army. 

On Edwafd's landing, Philip cha omg np to fing 
combat and Edward vines | it, but ſome obſtacles 
tervening, the war was proſecuted in the uſual manne 
many ſkirmiſhes took place which at laſt drew on the ( 
ciſive battle of Creſſy, that every honeſt Engliſhman box 
of to this hour. Philip was at the head of 100, ooo m 
and Edward only of 30,000, the firſt line of whoſe am 
was commanded by Edward's ſon, called the black pring 
= his black hair) a youth of fifteen years of ap 

e valour of this lad filled even veterans with aftonilh 
ment, and to him the ſucceſs of the day was committeſ 
In ſhort, the Engliſh were victorious, 30,090 French we 
ſlain, and not 100 Engliſh, Edward in his way homs 
took the town of Calais, of which the Engliſh kept pd 
feflion 210 years. 

Whilft the Engliſh were thus e abroad, t 
king of Scots took the opportunity and invaded Engl: 
The queen in the abſence of her huſband marched at: 
head of a large army northwards, gave the Scots bat 
and took their king priſoner. 

Philip of France ſoon after dying, was ſucceeded ) 
John, and the war continuing, Edward the black prin: 


| 


at the head of an Engliſh army, defeated the French ag: - 
at the battle of Poictiers, and took their king prifone T 


Thus did Edward ſee two crowned heads his captives! 
London: = 
Evczn. He would have made a fine heroic king ? WM 
ExasT, He never lived to be king, for he died f 
ru before his father, which happened in 1377, in ti 
5th year of his age, after having reigned 50 years. H 
ſucceſſor was his grandſon Richard, a minor, eleven y 
old, the fon of prince Edward, and the regent was li 
uncle John of Ghent, drke of Lancaſter. 
Evczn., What became of the two captive kings? 


Exzasr 
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himſelf abſolute. The barons were preſently at the hy 
of 40, ooo men, and the king was obliged to ſubmit ; | 
making a freſh attempt three years after, it did not: 
ſo . having found means to bring over the pan 
ment to his meaſures, many of the oppolers loſt their l 
on the. occaſion, and ſome were baniſhed. The peo 
however were far from ſatisfied, and Richard having 

bitrarily baniſhed his couſin, the duke of Lancafter's f 
and the duke of Norfolk, for quarrelling, the form 
on the death of his father, took the opportunity in 13 
whilſt Richard was over in Ireland to quell an inſurrech 
there, and landed in England ; when on ſhore he cal 
the people to his aſſiſtance; they preſently raiſed an an 
of 60,000 men, and became ſo powerful, that Richard 
his return could make no head againſt them; he 
obliged therefore to throw himſelf on the generoſity 
of his enemy. Richard was dethroned, and the duke 
Lancaſter took the crown as Henry IV. 

Euczn. What became of Richard? 

ExasT. He was ſent a priſoner to the tower, Where 
was ſoon after murdered, by ruffians employed for ti 
purpoſe, but not till after he had ſlain four of his aſſaſſ 

Eucztn. What was Henry's claim to the crown ? 

ExAs T. He was the grandſon of Edward III. by! 
fourth ſon, John, duke of Lancaſter ; whereas, Rich 
was grandſon of Edward III, by his eldeſt ſon, Edward 
black rince ; but as there was a deſcendant of the du 
of York, an older brother than Henry's father, his chi 
claim was the refignation of Richard in his favour. 

From this ſeizure of the crown by Henry IV. begantl 
conteſts between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, whit 
for ſeveral years afterwards deluged the kingdom w 
blood, but which in the end contributed to give treng 
and conſiſtency to the conſtitution. 

Henry, during his reign, had to contend with the Sco 
and the Welch, and various rebellions in favour of the hou 
of York were ſtirred up againſt him ; the former hel 
the good fortune to defeat, and the latter to ſupprel 
The murmurs of the clergy, however, were of great 
"moment ; Wicklifle, who firſt preached the proteſt: 
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pArine in Germany, had publiſhed * about 
ke end of Edward the thurd's reign, the clergy of 
ngland were apprehenſive of it's prevailing here; Henry 

eftly, therefore, recommended it to his parliament to 
revent it, and an act was paſſed that condemned heretics 
d the flames. In conſequence of this act the rector of a 
hurch in England, a follower of Wicklifle was condemn- 
d to the ſtake and burnt alive; the firſt man in England 
ho ſuffered death in the cauſe of religion. 

On the death of Henry IV. in 1413, his ſon Henry V. 
ho in his juvenile days had led a profligate life, 1 
ting with men of very abandoned characters, aſcended 
he Hay At this barbarous 1 learning was little 
aught after, even biſhops could ſcarcely read or write 
heir names. Courage ſeemed to be regarded as the only 
irtue, and that, with ſuperſtition, ſtamped the character 
f heroiſm. 


Evcen. Did Henry the fifth's reign proceed undiſ. 
urbed ? 

EzasT. Henry began his reign in attempting to ex- 
irpate the hereſy of Wicklifle, and Sir John Oldcaſtle, 


daron of Cobham, the chief protector of this ſet, was 
ondemned to the flames. Such ſteps muſt naturally cre. 
te not only horror but diſguſt in the people, at the ſeve- 
tes of ſuch a government. Great, at this time, wert 
he domeſtic troubles in France, and Henry thought it no 
dad opportunity to inſiſt on a reſtitution of Normandy and 
hoſe provinces that had been taken from England in pre- 
eding reigns. He, for this purpoſe, invaded France 
vith 50,000 men, but an epidemic diſorder carried off 
bree fourths of his ſoldiers. Reduced now to g000 men, 
e was oppoſed by a French army of 150,000: this diſ- 
parity of number, however, did not diſcourage Henry, 
The two armies met at Agincourt, and the Engliſh, being 
reſolved either to conquer or die, fell upon the enemy 
ith ſuch im ſity, that they ſoon routed them. Hen- 
ry alighted from his horſe and fought at the head of his 
men, on foot ; eighteen french cavaliers reſolving either 
o kill him or fall in the attempt, ruſhed on him at once, 
and one of them ſtunned him —— 
W 
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when two or taree Welchmen came to his affiſtance, a 
the eighteen Frenchmen were ſlain. Tois intrepidity 
their — inſpired the Engliſh troops with new couray 
and the French were defeated. Henry made a triumph 
entry into Paris, and receiving the fealty or homage of t 
French nobility, returned to England to raiſe freſh force 
in order to ſubdue the country entirely, depoſe thier kin 
who was a lunatic. and fix the crown on his own heal 
He went over to France again for that purpoſe, but d 
ſtopped him in his carreer, at the age of thirty-four. 
— VI. and ſon of Henry V. ſucceeded to 
throne at the age of nine months, the duke of Bedfor 
his uncle, being appointed regent. It was determined 
oſecute the French war, and Charles VI. it's luna 
ing, being dead, and his ſon Charles VII. his next bei 
difinherited for the murder of the duke of Burgund 
it was reſolved to ſet Henry on the throne of that king 
dom. He was accordingly proclaimed king of France 
and the duke of Bedford declared regent of that kingdo 
whilſt his brother, the duke of Gloceſter, another of ü 
king's uncles, had the government of England. Char 
VII. the nominal king of France, whenever he attempt 
to face his enemy, was overthrown, and nothing coul 
have helped him, but almoſt a miracle. 

To bring about by art what force could not atchieve, 
French gentleman fixed upon the ſervant maid of an i 
a woman of maſculine ftrength and courage, (pretend; 
to be but eighteen, when, in reality, ſhe was twent 
ſeven years of age,) and inſtructed her in the duties of 
warrior and . This was Joan of Arc, the 
nowned maid of Orleans. She equipped herſelf in 
habit and arms of a man, and gave out that ſhe was inſpu 
ed. She was examined by the univerſity, and they, eithe 
deceived or willing to be ſo, affirmed, that, that hd 
commiſſion came from heaven. 

The Engliſh were, at that time, beſieging the city 0 
Orleans, Charles VIIch's laſt reſource, ry were upC 
the point of becoming maſters of it, when Joan undertoc 
to relieve it. She addreſſed the ſoldiers as a meſſenge 
from heaven, aſſured them Providence would kght t 
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n; headed the army, routed the Engliſh wherever 
y oppoſed, prophecied that Charles VIL. ſhould reco- 
his crown; and as ſhe foretold, it came to paſs, and 
aſſiſted at his coronation. This chain of ſucceſſes en- 
ly turned the ſcale in favour of the French, and the 
zliſh loſt the kingdom wholly. 

oB. Was Joan of Arc rewarded equal to her de- 


RAST. In the midſt of the French king's 

, ſhe was taken priſoner by the E 

em for ſorcery, and condemned and publickly burnt 
itch 


he loſs of France was a diſtreſſin 
gliſh, and at this period, the duke of York aſſerted his 
im to the Engliſh crown. He was a nobleman deſcend- 
by the mother's ſide, from Lionel, one of the ſons of 
d III. but older than John, duke of Lancaſter, 
cended ; of courſe had a 


ngliſh, proſecuted 


calamity to the 


mn whom Henry III. was 
pr claim. The enfign or banner of the duke was a 
te roſe, that of Henry a red one. 
e two houſes, whole contentions were about to drench 
kingdom with ſlaughter. 

e queen, who was a princeſs of Sicily, and an enter- 
zing woman, had the management of affairs, 
ed every thing with- an unlimited authority. 
of Suffolk was her favourite, and an avowed enemy 
he houſe of York, but being impeached in parliament 
paſſage to France was beheaded 
dard the veſſel, by a common ſailor. The death of 
man ſet the duke of York more at his eaſe. 

Lmong the inſurrections of theſe times, was that in 
on by Jack Cade, a man of low condition, at 
head of 20,000 Kentiſh men, who marched to London 
ſent to court a liſt of grievances, but which was ſup- 
ed by his being taken and put to death. Though 
rebel met ſuch a fate. his chief object was to favour 
cauſe of the duke of York, who aſpired to the crown. 
powerful man, the duke of So- 
et, protector, was ſent to the tower, and the duke of 
k appointed ag . but the king, then 
* 


This gave names 


baniſhed; and on his 


; met, however, this 
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three years of age, not chuſing to be any longer und 
controul, depoſed the duke from his power, and had re 
courſe. to arms; being taken, however, priſoner, at tl 
battle of St. Alban's, the duke of York was again re- inſtu 
ed in his protectorate. Henry was ſoon after releaſ 
but being ill, the queen took arms in his defence, at 
led his forces on, to'oppeſe the duke's army headed by ti 
ear] of Warwick ; him ſhe gave battle to, the king loc 
ing on, a tame ſpectator, and had the misfortune to 
worſted, and her huſband taken priſoner a ſecond time. 
The duke now openly claimed the crown; the mati 
was debated in parliament, and it was determined 
Henry ſliould, poſſeſ the throne for life, and ſhould 
ſugceeded by the duke, in excluſion of the prince of Wale 
Henry's ſon. -,,,; 
All except tae queen agreed to this, but ſhe, a won 
of ſpirit and — 4 flew to Wales, animated her 6 
friends, acquixed new ones, and raiſed an army to defe 
her cauſe. ' She and her old enemy the duke of Yo 
111 at Wakefield, victory was on her fide, and the du 
aud. his ſecond fon were flain. The queen now march 
to London, in order to ſet the king at liberty, gave batt 
to the earl of Warwick, defeated him, and releaſed hit 
but the-city. oi. London exaſperated at this conduct of 
queen's, elected the duke of York's fon; king, by | 
name of Edward IV. The queen on this, collectet 
great army in the North, to the number of 60,000, 4 
the carl of Warwick, accompanied by young king 
ward, oppoſad her with 40,000 men. Never was E 
gland de populated by ſo dreadful a day. Wars 
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Evcen. Did the queen ſet down quietly under this 
eat ? | 
ExasT. No. Nothing was able to abate her perſe- 
rance. She entered England again with her huſband, 
ad five thouſand men, granted het by the French king; 
zwe her enemy battle and was again defeated, when 
enry was taken priſoner, and conducted to the tower. 
he queen however eſcaped, and retired to hex father in 
11 
T he earl of Warwick, who had ſeated Edward on the 
rone, propoſed his marrying a foreign princeſs, and 
dward refuſing, it ſo enraged the earl, that he became 
enemy, and determined to ſet his brother Clarence on 
e throne, who had married the earl's daughter. To 
ing about this purpoſe, he invited Edward to his houſe, 
d there treacherouſly made him a priſoner, but eſcapin 
pn afterwards, the citizens of London declared in his 
our, and he was preſently at the head of a numerous 
y.— Warwick fled to France, was reconciled to Henry's 
deen, and in conjunction with her, returned with a nam- 
a” of French forces ; oppoſed Edward with 60,000 men, 
5 eated him, and Edward in his turn, was obliged to fly 
Holland, Warwick -advanced to London, fer Henry 


— ce more at liberty and placed him on the throne. 
24 nce Warwick was called a 4i/ng-mater. A parliament 


is ſummoned and Henry's rights confirmed. 
EUGEN. What became of Edward? 
EE 457. Edward, though an exile in Holland had 
ny partizans at home; after therefore an abſence of ' 
e months, he returned to England under a pretence of 
iming the dukedom of York ; when 2 uſurped 
gly authority, made Henry a priſoner again, and ſoon 
ing an army in his intereſt, gave Warwick battle at 
rnet and there defeated and killed him. | 
The queen ſtill made head againſt him, accompanied 
1 WF” her ſon, the prince of Wales, but ſhe was again de- 
ted by Edward, and the prince was taken priſoner. 
It he did not long ſurvive, for the ſpirited boy being 
ought before his victor, and aſſerting his right, the bar- 
rous monarch ſtruck him 2 his gauntlet, and inſtantly 
2 the 
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the kings brothers, viz. the dukes of Gloceſter and Cla- 
rence ruſhed on him with their daggers and deſtroyed him. 
To complete the tragedy, Gloceſter, (afterwards Richard 
III.) entered king 's chamber alone and murdered 
him in cold blood. 

Eucen. What became of the queen? : 

ErxasT. She alſo was taken priſoner, but Louis XI. 
king of France, paid the king of England 50, ooo Crowns 
for her freedom, and ſhe died a few years after in privacy 
in France, 

Edward being now ſettled on the throne, wreaked his 
vengeance on all the Lancaſtrian party, putting all to 
death, whereever he could find them. But the great 
object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond, 
(afterwards Henry VII.) 

EucEN. Who was this nobleman ? 

ExasT. He was the great grandſon of the earl of 
Somerſet, who was the eldeſt ſon of John, duke of Lan- 
caſter, by his laſt wife, whereas, Henry IV, the grand- 
father of Henry VI. was the duke of Lancaſter's ſon, by 
a former wife. 

EuGen. But who was the earl of Richmond's father} 

ExasT. One Edmund Tudor, a Welch gentleman, 
who married a grand-daughter of the earl of Somerſet 
I have mentioned ; of courſe, he was fifth couſin to Ed- 
ward IV. He lived in France to ſecure himſelf from 
Edward's cruelty. 

Edward had two brothers, the dykes of Gloceſter and 
Clarence; Clarence had aſſiſted him in obtaining the 
crown, but being treated afterwards with indifference, 
and reproaching his brother for it, the king unmindful of 
the ties of kindred, or of gratitude, had him arraigned, 
condemned and put to track, He was drowned in a but 
of malmſey wine, a death of Clarence's own chooſing. 

The reſt of Edward's life was ſpent in riot and de 
bauchery. He was going to war with France, but die 
before it took place. Edward was handſome and brave 
but mentally deformed with every vice. 
Eucsn, His reign was ſurely a borrid one * 

RAST 
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EAA8s T. Horrid as it was, you muſt prepare for 


m. ents in the next, ſtill more ſo. 
ard Edward left two ſons, the eldeſt of whom, a boy be- 
red ¶ een twelve and thirteen, was proclaimed king, in 1483, 


nd his mother, who, lately raiſed among the nobility, 
iſhed to hide her want of rank among a new promotion, 
2s for having a number of peers created. This gave 
dfence to the old nobility, and Richard, duke of Gloceſ- 
er, the king's uncle, who was of a tyrannical hy — 
omented their diſcontents. Having ſhewn the r of 


tus etting the queen have the government in her hands, he 
to rocured himſelf to be choſen protector of the realm, and 
eat hus got poſſeſſion of the young king and his brother the 
nd, Wake of York, a child about ſeven years of age; whom 


nder a pretence of providing for their ſafety, he ſent 


priſoners to the tower. : 
Evczn. How was the queen reconciled to this? 


an- Exasr. She could not prevent it. She had with the 
nd · Princes taken ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey ; but, on 
„ye duke of Gloceſter's promiſing to be a father to her 


ildren, ſhe was induced to part with them, though with 
eluctance. 

Gloceſter had no ſooner ſecured their 12 but he 
aſterdized them by act of parliament, and, by pretended 
bſtacles, put off the young king's coronation. Lord 
aſtings, Lord Stanley, and ſome other of the nobility, 
dreſaw the protector's deſign upon the crown, and form- 
d plans to prevent it. But Gloceſter being aware of it, 
alled a council at the Tower, and when Haſtings and 
tanley were there, charged Haſtings with high treaſon, 
d had him immediately beheaded ; a blow was levelled 
Stanley's life, but he eſcaped under a table. Some 
ers fell a ſacrifice at this time to the proteQor's reſeſſt- 
ent. The duke of Buckingham, who was in Richard's 
tereſt, ſtirred up the people in his favour, and prevail. 
on the city of London to offer him the crown; which 
e ſeemed, at firſt, unwilling to accept, but was at length 
revailed on, from an idea, that his brother's children 
ere baſtards, and of courſe not entitled to inherit, 
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and, that was the young king to be crowned, the kingdoolil 
would not be ſafe in his hands. ? 1 
Richard was accordingly crowned. and his next ft 
was to make away with his two nephews, then in th 
Tower. To effect this, he gave ſecret orders, as it 
ſaid, to one Tyrell, to put them to death, {which w. 
done by ſmothering them between two pillows,) and bur 
their bodies under the ſtair- caſe. 

Euczn. Did this Tyrell eſcape unpuniſhed for hi 
crime ? 

ExasT. No. Vengeance, though late, followed h 
and he was executed for it in the ſucceeding reign ; wh 
he confeſſed the whole. 

Thus did Richard wade through every obſtacle to ti 
throne, but he did not enjoy it long. His friend, d 
duke of Buckingham, not having been rewarded accordin 
to his expectations, conſpired againſt him and declar 
for Henry, duke of Richmond, whom I have alread 
mentioned. 

Eucen. In what ſituation was this gentleman ? 

EzxasT. He was, at this time, an exile in Bretagn 
and had the good fortune to ſurvive the numerous mall 
cres of the preceding reigns. He was once delivered up 
the ambaſſidors of Edward IV. and was juſt on the poi 
of being brought back to England, where he would ce 
tainly have been put to death; but the duke of Bretag 
repented of the act, and took him from the ambaſſado 
juſt as he was brought on ſhip-board. Henry was d 
only remaining branch of the houſe of Lancaſter, and! 
was the perſon whom the duke of Buckingham pitch 
upon to Cons the tyrant Richard. 

EuGcen. How old was Henry? 
EAST. Quite a young man, not more than twen 
ſeven, He promiſed, in caſe he ſucceeded to the thron 
to marry the daughter of Edward IV. the only ſurvian 
heir of that family ; and Richard having rendered 
ſelf exccedingly unpopular, the people were in gene 
againſt him. Henry was therefore encouraged to 1nvat 
England, which he did, at the head of about 2000 for 
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pops, and was joined when here by about 7000 Engliſh 
d Welch. 


Eucen. Did not the duke of Buckingham join him ? 
ExasT. He headed a party of Welch in Henry's fa- 
dur, but being deſerted by his followers, was obliged to 
rete himſelf in the houſe of one who had originally been 
s ſervant, and to whom he had been very kind; yet this 
rvaat gave him thr for a reward, and he was beheaded 
en without a trial. 

Euoz x. Did not this diſcourage Henry ? 

Exasr. Not at all. It was rather a ſpur to lus en- 
rprize. He gave Richard, then at the head of 15000 
en, battle at Boſworth-field, where he had the good 
drtune to ſlay him, but not before Richard had diſpla -e. 
dme very aſtoniſhing acts of perſonal valour. 
Richard's crown being found by one of the ſoldiers, was 
mediately placed on the head of the conqueror, by 
at very Lord Stanley, whom Richard bad endravoured 
d deſtroy at the council in the tower. 'Thus, in the death 
f Richard, ended the race of the Plantagenet kings, which 
ad been in poſſeſſion of the crown for three hundred and 
= years; and in him, alſo, ended the conteſt between 
e houſes of York and Lancaſter, which had for thirty 
ears been a ſcourge to the kingdom, and in which-above 

hundred thouſand men loſt their lives, either by battle 
r the ſcaffold. 

Eucen. Had Richard no family? 

ExasT. None. He married the widow of the young 
rince of Wales, Henry VIth's ſon, whom he had mur 
ered ; but ſhe felt the conſequences of her ingratitude to 
er former huſband, in the inhumanity of Richard, for he 
reated her ſo ill, that ſhe broke her heart, as he wiſhed ; 
is view being to marry his niece, the daughter of Edward 
S but ſhe deteſted the propoſal and would not think 
f it. F 
From the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the throne of this 
ountry, the whole government ſeems to have put on a 
ew form. If he was not the greatelt prince, he was by 
ar the moſt uſeful one that ever reigned. A nation of tu- 
mult was reduced through him to a civil ſubordination ; 
C 4 an 
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an inſolent and factious ariſtocracy was humbled ; wid 


laws were enacted, commerce reſtored, and peace an 
happineſs introduced to a people little better than in 
ſtate of barbariſm for thirteen hundred years before. 
Henry's firft care was to marry the princeſs Elizabeth 
daughter of Edward IV. thus uniting the intereſts of the 
houſes of Lancaſter and York. He has been accuſed d 
avarice, but perhaps unjuſtly ſo. Before his reign, it wa 
uſual, for high treaſon, to take away the life of the aggreſſ 
or and give away his fortune to ſome court favourite, 
This, Henry perceived had two bad effects, it excited re 
ſentment by it's cruelty, and made a favourite too power 
ful for ſubjection; to avoid this he deprived ſuch as were 
taken in arms of their property, and reſerved it for the 
uſe of the crown. He was a great economiſt, which en 
abled him not only to be uſeful to the poor, but juſt to his 
own creditors. | 
Immediately after his marriage, he iſſued out a general 
pardon to all who would accept of it, but thoſe who flew 
to arms were quelled, and ſome of the ring-leaders exe 
cuted. 
Sagacious however as Henry was, he was jealous of hi 
_ and though the earl of Warwick, a fon of the 
uke of Clarence, Edward the IVth's brother, was only 
a boy, and nothing alledged againſt him, ſtill as he 
related the houſe of York, he ſhut him up a cloſe priſon 
in the tower. This youth was however made an inftru- 
ment to deceive the people. A prieſt of Oxford, had 
trained up one Lambert Simnel, a baker's fon, to coun- 
terfeit the perſon of this earl, and having prepared him fo 
his purpoſe, he ſat out for Ireland, and there opened the 
ſcene. The plot unfolded to his wiſh, Simnel was re- 
ceived and proclaimed king, and was conducted by the 
people and officers of ſtate, with great pomp to the caſtle. 
Eucen. What could have induced this prieſt to play 
off this trick ? 
ErxasT. It was a ſcheme "_ _— dowager's tc 
diſpoſſeſs Henry of the crown; for which, ſhe was con- 
fined in a monaſtery, where ſhe remained many years till 
ſhe died. To get rid however of this impoſture, — 
order 
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. dered the carl of Warwick, who was ſtill a priſoner in 
ig e tower, to be led publickly through the ſtreets of Lon- 
a, to convince the people of the deception. But this 
id not anſwer the purpoſe ; Simnel being joined by ſome 
f the diſcontented party came over to England, and 
arched to York. The people here did not join him, 
nd the king giving him battle, Simnel's y was de- 
eated, and he himſelf taken priſoner. Henry had too 
nuch tneſs of mind, to put him to death, but ap- 
dointed him to a mean office in his ſervice, in which =o 
e died. As for the prieſt his inſtructor, he was made a 
riſoner for life. 
All things being thus adjuſted, Henry, laid a deſign 
f recovering his French dominions, by an attack upon 
rance, and the parliament furniſhed him with ſupplies 
or that purpoſe ; but, when the money came to be col- 
2Red, it occaſioned a new inſurrection, and the earl of 
orthumberland, in attempting to enforce obedience to 
e laws, was killed by the — in Yorkſhire. The mu- 
ineers did not ſtop here, but, by the advice of one John- 
Chambre, marched towards London, to give the kin 
battle; and the conſequence was a defeat and the deat 
ff their ring-leader, who was executed upon the occaſion. 
Scarce was this matter ended, but the old ducheſs of 
Burgundy, fiſter to Edward IV. ſet on foot another im- 
poſtor. She firſt ſpread a report that the duke of York, 
:dward IVth's ſecond ſon, was not murdered in the tow- 
r, as was ſaid, but was ſtill alive; and then pitched 
pon a genteel young man, the ſon of a Flemiſh Jew, 
o perſonate him. At the deſire of the ducheſs, the king 
df France received him, but afterwards at Henry's re- 
queſt diſcountenanced him. 

Henry took ſome pains to ſhew the people the fallacy 
of this, by proving that the duke of York was dead, and 
puniſhing his murderers, and by tracing the impoſtor, 
hoſe name was Perkin Warbeck, to his original obſcu- 
ty ; but ſo determined was the king's enemies to diſ- 
poſſeſs him of the crown, that nothing could interrupt 
eir deſign. Warbeck landed in Kent, but was ſoon 
anven off again by the — He went ſrom thence 

5 to 


ſurrounded and defeated them. Some of the ring-leads 
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to Ireland, and next to Scotland, where James IV. ki 
of that country received him, acknowledged his preteſ 
lions, and gave him in marriage one of his kinſwome 
a daughter of the earl of Huntley, and, by marching 
army into England, made another attempt to fer him ( 
the throne, ' . however not finding the country n 
in his cauſe, retired into Scotland, and obliged Perkin 
ſeek for a new protector. 
Euczn, He muſt have played his part very well, 
obtain ſuch countcnance ? | 
. Exasr. If he was not the duke of Vork, he certai 
was very well inſtructed; but there are hiſtorians » 
ſay, that he and his brother Edward V. were clandeſting 
ſent abroad, that Edward V. died, but that his brot. 
ſurvived, and was the ſame who was afterwards known 
the name of Perkin Warbeck. However, be this a: 
will, he had been acknowledged in France, Flanders, l 
land and Scotland, as lawful heir to the Britiſh cre 
and had made ſome bold attempt, to ſecond his prete 
ſions. There was at this time alſo an inſurrection 
Cornwall, under one Flammoc, a lawyer, in oppoſit 
to ſome taxes that were levying by act of parliament, a 
as every inſurrection now was followed with a projed 
dethroning the king, the inſurgents marched to Londe 
and encamped at Black-heath, where the king's for 


were executed, and the reſt were permitted to ret 
home. Theſe men on their return, ſent for Perkin Wa 
beck, then in Ireland, to head them; he acceptedt 
invitation, landed in the weft, took the title of Ric 
IV. and, with a body of zooo men, attempted to ſto 
the city of Exeter, but without ſacceſs. 'The ku 
marched againſt him, and Perkins loſing all his couras 
fled and took ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Beudle 
Soon after, on the promiſe of a pardon, he ſurrende! 
himſelf and was ſent priſoner to the tower; where, 
concert with the earl of Warwick, plotting againſt Hen 
and — convicted of a d-glin to eſcape, by killing ! 
2 the tower, they were in the year 1499, both p 
to 
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This ſame year Henry's eldeſt ſon Arthur, was married 
the princeſs Catharine, of Arragon, the daughter of the 
ing of Spain, and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was Henry's 
nwillingneſs to pay back her marriage-portion, as by 
preement, that he conſented to her being marned again 
d his ſecond ſon, afterwards. Henry VIII. on pretence, 
hat the firſt match had not been conſummated. | 
His eldeſt daughter Margaret, was ſoon after married 
d James IV. of Scotland, through whom, the kings of 
cotland became poſſeſſed of . the throne of England, and, 
rough whom our preſent king George IIId's deſcent is 
aced from Henry VII. F 
Eucex. I wiſh you would explain this to me? 
ErasT. For the preſent, let it ſuffice to ſay, that on 
e death of queen Elizabeth, the grand - daughter of Henry 
II. her couſin James VI. of Scotland, the great-grand- 
dn of James IV. and Margaret, daugliter of — VII. 
ecame king of England. I will ſhew you from whom 
ur preſent king is deſcended, when I come to ſpeak of 


tion ie reign of this James VI. who was James I. of Englard. 
poſit Eucexn. Why did you ſo extol the charger of Henry ? 
at, 2 EAST. Becauſe he was fond of peace, and ſeemed to 
ojea M2 ve the intereſt of his people at heart. He had no am- 


tion to extend his power, except by treaties and by xiſ- 
om; and his great plan was, to equalize the people, by 
epreſſing the nobility and clergy. and giving the popu- 
ce more weight in the ſcale of government; but, his 
reateſt efforts were to promote x and commerce. He 
ied at the age of fifty-two, having reigned twenty-three 


ears, 
o fi In Henry VIII. his ſon and ſucceſſor, all factions were 
ce E tinguiſhed, and all diviſions united. By the father's 
dura de he claimed the crown, from the houſe of Lancaſter; 
edle the mother's, from the houſe of, Vork; and his father 


ft — a kingdom in peace, prudent miniſters, and a full 

reaſury, 

= Eucrxn., I preſume then, his reign was a happy one? 

ling Erasr. Far from it. The advantages he had, he 

zoth ed not to himſelf, but either to nature, fortune, or. has 

cher. Though well educated, Henry wanted wiſdom and 
C 6 virtue 
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virtue, fo, that he did not turn the bleſſings he enjoyed 
advantage. If ever there was a tyrant, he was one. 

Eucren. What acts of tyranny was he guilty of ? 

EzasT. The firſt act of injuſtice which marked tl 
reign, was the proſecution and execution of Empſon 
Dudley, two judges, whom his father had appointed nl 
enquire into caſes of treaſon, and levy fines in proportia 
to the offence. Their conduct was — and af 
nothing capital could be brought againſt them, they ſuffer 
ed death upon a falſe accuſation. 

He next aimed at the crown of France, but at the ld 
of a very conſiderable treaſure. He was the dupe of ti 
emperor Maximilian, the reſt prince in Europe, an 
gave himſelf up to the guidance of Cardinal Wolſey. 

Eucen. Who was this Wolley ? 

ExasT. He was the ſon of a private pentlem: 
was mou up to the church, and roſe by — to | 
employed as an ambaſſador to Henry VII. . 
Henry VIII. came to the crown, be was dean of L 
coln, but becoming a favourite with the king, and a 
miſtering to him in all his pleaſures and amours, he * 
made a privy counſellor, lord chancellor, archbiſhop 
York, biſhop of Durham, prime miniſter, and throu 
Henry's intereſt, a cardinal and legate to the Pope. } 
ſhort, he was grown ſo erful, that the nobility \ 
Jealous, and the duke of Buckin am, ſon of him wh 
loſt his life in the reign of Richard III. labouring to oppo 
him, was charged by Wolſey with high-treaſon, and thi 
fell a ſacrifice to his reſentment. 

Eucen. But this man I underſtand fell at laſt himſel 

ExAsT. He did; and I will ſhew you by and by, þ 
what means, but prior to this, I muſt inform you, that, 
in the laſt reign the miſeries of the people, chieſly ard 
from the licentiouſneſs of the nobility ; in this they pn 
ceeded from the uſurpations of the king ; yet, during th 
whole reign there was no rebellion, not from the people 
love for their ſovereign, but from fear of non-ſuccel 
— prudence having made ſuch meaſun 


Evcsx, Had not this king many wives ? 
| Er as! 
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ExasT. No leſs than fix. His firſt wife was his bro. 
rs widow, whom he afterwards divorced, and two of his 

eens he put to death, on charges of adukery. 

Eucten. Who were theſe two? 

ExasTr. Anne Bulleyn and -Catharine Howard 

enry was loſt as it were in the embraces of his miſtreſſes, 

rt ver attended to the complaints of his people; and Wol- 

„„ who had the ſole adminiftration of affairs, purſued 

ery meaſure to keep him ignorant, in order to increaſe 
own authority. But an event took place in this reign, 

at put an end to Wolſey's exorbitant power. 

Evcen. What was this? 

EzxasT. That which is known in hiſtory by the name 
the Reformation. 

Evox. Shall I trouble you to explain it to me ? 

emu Ex asTr. Till the reign of Henry VIIIch, the Roman 
to WMitholic doctrine was the — of this country, and pro- 

bly would have continued longer ſo, had not He 


Li nd the Pope's power inconvenient to him; for thou 

d ae proteſtant faith had been preached by Luther, in 
e i ermany, and ſeemed to gain ground in that country, 
10p Et Henry took up the pen in oppoſition to it, and de- 


nded the errors of the church of Rome, to the utmoſt 
his abilities ; for which work the Pope honoured him 
th the title of Defender of the faith, an appellation con- 
ued by our kings to the preſent day. But no ſooner 
d Henry find the Pope averſe to his divorcing his firſt 
d u e, who was the widow of his brother, not being able 
bring Anne Bulleyn to his wiſhes without marrying her, 
ſean he thought proper to queſtion the Pope's power, and 
olſey, taking part with the pontiff, drew on him Henry's 
imoſity. This led the way to the reformation. He de- 
rmined to throw off the Pope's yoke, and the parlia- 
ent 3 with him, a change of faith took place, 
ng che religion of this country was altered. This event 
as in 1534. 

uccel hoes *. Why was the reformed religion called the 
oteſtant ? 

EAS. Becauſe at the diet or aſſembly of the German 


tes at Spires, in 1530 ; ſeveral prorefed againſt a 2 
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of the diet, to ſupport the doctrines of the church 
Rome. 

_ Evcen. I preſume it was this oppoſition of Woll 
to the king's will, that occaſioned his downfall ? 

EzxasT. It was: Henry degraded him from his office 
confined him to his country houſe,, and deprived hin 

the greateſt part of his property. 

Eucsx, Could Henry do this, of his own accord! 

EzasT. It was done indeed under the ſanction of la 

He was charged with introducing bulls from Rome, wi: 
out the king's conſent ; was tried, found guilty, and 

arliament confirming the ſentence of the courts, he » 
Ent an exile to his country ſeat. Soon after, he was 
reſted by the king's orders, and died in his way to La 
don, not without the ſuſpicion of his having poiſon 
himſelf. 

Eucen. What are thoſe þul/; you mentioned? 

Er asT. Decrees of the court of Rome fo calls 

from bulla, the ſeal hanging to them. 

Eucen. What was Henry's general character? 

Ex AST. That of a cruel tyrant. Some ſovereig 
have been tyrants from contradiction and revolt; { 
from being miſled by favourites, and ſome from a ſpirit 

arty ; but Henry was cruel from diſpoſition alone; cn 
in his government ; cruel in religion, putting many 
death on account of it, and cruel in his family; yet, 
rant as he was, he died peaceably a natural death; vi 
Henry VI. the moſt harmle(; of all monarchs, was d 
throned, impriſoned, and aſſaſſinated. It is folly to (ali 
that good or bad actions are their own recompences he 
The wicked have their good things in this life; the n 
tuous muſt look for them in another. 

Euczx. Was the prote ſtant religion perfectly u 
delled during the reign of this prince ? 

ErxasT. No; the alterations in Henry's reign » 
rather ſeparations from the Pope, than a reformation! 
religious abuſes. In the reign of his ſon, Edward VI. e 
errors of Rome became truly reformed. This prince Mei 
but nine years old when he came to the crown, and ti 
in 1546, His uncle, the duke of Somerſet, was m 
protet 
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wyteftor, and the whole admiriſtration devolved on him 
his council. He was an amiable man, and all the 
ions of his life were directed by motives of religion 
d honour. This nobleman, in conjunction with Cran- 
er, archbiſhop of Canterbury, undertook to make a 
al reformation in religion, when Henry VIII. only pre- 
ided to do it. 
Euczn. Did the Roman catholics in general, ſubmit 
this reform ? 
EzasT. Far from it. There were inſurreftions in 
rious parts of England; but the protector, who was a 
iend to the populace, did every thing to redreſs. their 
mplaints, and thus ſtopped their fury for a while. He 
as however obliged, at laſt, to have recourſe to violence, 
d the commotions were quelled. The nobility however 
k part againſt him; accuſed the duke of high-treaſon : 
was convicted, condemned and loft his head, in 15 50. 
Eucen. How did the young king act in this affair? 
Ex AST. He was too young to enter into it ; of courſe 
as paſſive, He did not, however, long ſurvive it, for 
died in 1553. 


ere! 
- Eucen. Who ſucceeded him? | 
pit Es 57. It was a cuſtom with monarchs, in this age, 


leave the crown by will. Henry VIII. in conformity 
Any this practice, bequeathed the throne firſt to Edward, 
et, 5 fon by his third wife, next to Mary, his daughter by 
 v os firſt wife, and after her, in caſe they had no iſſue, to 
was WW izabeth, his daughter by his ſecond wife. Theſe daugh- 
to ir having been deemed illegitimate by parliament, gave 
es he caſton to other perſons claiming the crown, as I will, 
the ard by ſhew you. | 
EVEN. Did Edward VI. make a will? 
ily om En 157. Yes, and left the crown to Lady Jane Grey, 
girl of ſixteen, daughter of his aunt, ſhe being next in 
en ui cceſſion, admitting that his ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
ation ere ſet aſide for illegitimacy. She accordingly claimed 
VI cron, and had a party to ſupport her; but the peo- 
nce Me in general being in favour of Mary, Lady Jane Grey's 
and d f overpowered, and ſhe and her huſband were 
eaded. 


rotet Eugen, 
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EvGczn. Was the nation much indebted to Mary 
Ek — — 8 
e a female fury, to re-eſtabliſh ughout t 
kingdom, and again involved the . — — 
 Evcen. Was not Mary a great bigot ? 
ExasT. Very much ſo, and her huſband, the king 
Spain, was not leſs remarkable for his attachment to pc 
pery. During her reign many proteſtant biſhops, (amoi 
whom was Cranmer) and others were burnt, becauſe th 
would not deny their faith. 
Evcen. Did Mary proceed in this ſpirit of perſ 
tion from motives of virtue ? 
ErxasT. It is allowed ſhe did. Her father Her 
VIII. was a tyrant from vicious principles, but the ene 
- mies of Mary admit ſhe was one from virtuous principle 
She had impriſoned her ſiſter Elizabeth, from a fear thu 
ſhe would take part — her, Elizabeth being in h 
heart a proteſtant ; and nothing but Mary's death in 1550 


? 


n 
prevented that of her ſiſter's. 
Evcrn. Did ſhe mean then to take away her life! 
Ex As T. It was not abſolutely ſo declared, but it 
univerſally thought that Mary waited only for ſome fi 
vourable pretext to do it. | 
Elizabeth now aſcended the throne amid the acclimat 
ons of the people. During her confinement ſhe cultivate 
her mind and learned the different languages and ſcience: 
and commenced her reign with the re-eſtabliſhment « 
proteſtantiſm; and it is to the meaſures ſhe purſued an 
the plans ſhe fell upon, that this country owe the bleſſin 
of the preſent eſtabliſhed church. But whil ſhe was tin 
ſecuring peace at home, the neighbouring nations, Franct 
— Spain and the Pope, were all combined agai 


Eu dg. Was not her title to the crown diſputed ? 
EAST. Yes, by her couſin Mary, queen of Frand 
and Scotland, and this lady's cauſe was ſupported by ti 

-popiſh faction: but it ended in the fall of Mary, for 
when her huſband, the king of France, died, ſhe cam 
over to England, where, by a breach of hoſpitality, 
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beth ſeized her perſon, kept her confined eighteen 
d then brought her to a ſham trial and cut off her head. 
Evcen. Did the neighbouring nations diſturb the 
ign of this = 
ErxasT. Very little. Elizabeth had a great deal of 
t and cunning, and contrived, by fomenting difputes 
don the continent and ſetting the ſtates there at variance 
ong each other, to divert their attention in a great mea- 
re from this kingdom. Her brother-in-law, Philip II. 
ng of Spain, who would have married her on the death 
her ſiſter, ſent a large fleet to invade this country, but 
the ſkill and courage of the admirals and the favour of 
ovidence, this fleet, called the Spaniſh armada, was 
ſtroyed. The Spaniards are ſaid to have loſt 81 ſhips of 
Sr and 13,500 men. 
il GEN. Such a blow could not be owing to an en- 
ement ? 
1 Not wholly ſo; they ſuffered much before our 
ins, but more by a ſtorm; for the ſeas and a tempeſt 
iſhed the deſtruction which the Engliſh arms begun. 
Evcen. How long did Elizabeth reign ? 
Exasr. Forty five years ; ſhe died in 1603, in the 
entieth year of her age, but not before the people were 
ed of her : / this is evident from the general joy teſtified 
"cel ©)! ranks at the acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, James VI, 
8 Scotland, ſon of that Mary ſhe had put to death. 
Eucen. What relation was James to Elizabeth? 
ExasT. Third couſin. James was the fon of Mary, 
d Mary was the grand-daughter of Elizabeth's aunt, 
e filter of Henry VIII. Thus were the two countries of 
gland and Scotland united under one monarch. 
King James came to the throne with the univerſal appro- 
ton of all orders of the ſtate, for in his perſon was unit- 
every claim to the crown, that either deſcent, bequeſt, 
parliamentary ſanction could confer. 
Evcen. Did James in no wiſe reſent the putting his 
other to death ? 
ExasT. He made an attempt to invade England with 
army, but policy ſoon induced him to drop it, England 
too powerful at that time, H ver, when he came 
to 
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to the throne, he would not wear mourning for Elizabet 
nor ſuffer any one to appear at court in black. 

James began his reign by labouring to unite both king 
doms into one, but the jealouſy of the Engliſh put a 
to it for the preſent, leſt the offices in the Engliſh cox 
and government ſhould be diſpoſed of to Scotchmen. 

Eucen. Were nct the kings of Scotland mere 
potic than the kings of England ? 

ExasT. Yes; and James wiſhed to govern his EN 
liſh ſubjects in the ſame way he did his Scotch ones, ] 
occaſioned numberleſs diſputes between the king and 
parliament. He was for raiſing money occaſionally wi 
out the conſent of parliament, which the parliament 
ways oppoſed ; and this matter being carried to grea 
lengths by his ſon in the next reign, coſt Charles I, 
life, as I ſhall have occaſion to explain to you hereafter 

Euczgx. Was there not a plot laid in this reign, 
blow up the parliament with gun-powder ? 

ErxasT. There was. It was a plot of the Roman 
tholics, to deſtroy the king and parliament at one ftrok 
having been refuſed ſome indu!gencies they requef 
For this purpoſe they contrived to ſto many barrel 
gun-powder in the cellars under the parliament-i0 
which they meant to ſet fire to, when the king and pat 
ment were aſſembled. For this deed of deſperation 
number of perſons united, and how horrid ſoever the c 
trivance, every member ſeemed faithful and ſecret in 
league ; every thing was prepared to their wiſhes, ard 
conſpirators expected the day with impatience. A 
morſe, however, of private friendſhip, ſaved the king 
when all the ties, Feine and human, were too well 
do it. One of the conſpirators, defirous of ſaving 
life of an intimate friend, cautioned him, ten days be 
the meeting, not to attend the houſe, and ſent him a n 
terious letter for this purpoſe. The letter was no oc 
received than the contents of it were communicated to 
ſecretary of ſtate, and the king was the firſt perſon * 
unravelled it's meaning. Accordingly the cellars 8 
examined the night before the meeting of parliament, 
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whole plot was diſcovered. The ringleaders were 
after diſcovered and put to death, 


1 kin ven. Is it not from a daughter of James I. that 
t a H preſent royal family ſprung ? . N 
h co RAST, It is. This daughter was married to the 


tor palatine, who ſoon after became king of Bohe- 
And this lady was the mother of the princeſs So- 

a, mother of George Iſt. 

ucen. How long did James I. reign over this 

gdom? 


and As r. Twenty-two years. He died in 1625, and 
y wi ſucceeded on the throne by his ſecond ſon, Charles I. 
ent eldeſt ſon Henry, having died before him. 


Eucen. This was the prince that was put to death 
the people ? 

ExasT. It was. For though no monarch ever came 
the throne of England with a greater variety of fa- 
rable occurrences, yet, as his father had conſidered the 
yal privileges as ſacred pledges, and defended them to 
utmoſt of his power by words, it was Charles's miſ- 
tune to aſſert them by action. He wanted to govern 
eople, who had for ſome time, learned to be free, by 


t-LolÞ+ims and precedents that had their — in times of 
pa orance and ſlavery. In ſhort, he wanted to be deſpo- 
ratio ; and, when his parliament was not conformable to his 
the ches, he would immediately diſſolve it. From ſmall 


des he proceeded to greater, and when the parliament 
nd, that the king was diſpoſed to be arbitrary, they 
re determined to grant no ſupplies, or raiſe him any 


: bney, till their grievances were redreſſed. 

welk Even. I have underſtood, he raiſed money without 
ing concurrence of his parliament ? 

's bei En asT. When they would not vote any ſupplies, he 
n aid arbitrary impoſitions on trade, which many refuſed 
0 (oy pay, and extorted money from individuals under a pre- 


ce of borrowing it ; for, as he had a war to maintain 
ich France and Spain, large ſums of money were conti- 
ally wanting. ; 


1 


Eucten. And did the parliament raiſe him no money? 
ET ERAST. 
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ExasT. Sometimes it would and ſometimes it we 
not. This ſo embarraſſed him, that he proceeded pre 
lengths to procure it. At laſt, the parliament releni 
it, raiſed an army in their own defence, (for there was 
ſtanding army at that time) and the king raiſed an an 
likewiſe. is was the beginning of the civil wars ü 
continued eight years, and ended with the execution 
the king, in 1649. 

Eucen. How was that event brought about? 

ErxasT. The parliament-forces were commanded 
Oliver Cromwell, and the king's forces by himſelf. 
after a variety of battles, in different parts of the king 
dom, and a deal of blood ſhed every — Charles » 
taken priſoner, tried for high-treaſon againſt the ſtay 
and beheaded at White-hall. 

Eucen. What became of his family? 

ErxasT. During the civil wars, his queen and { 
fled to France, and were there —_ ſhe being 

daughter of France. 

Eucen. How were matters diſpoſed in Englan 
on the death of Charles ? 

ExasT. Oliver Cromwell, who was a leading man! 
the faction, was appointed protector of the kingdom f 
liſe, and the conſtitution from being monarchical, imme 
- republican, which continued all Cron 
well's life. 


— — — 
DISCOURSE V. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 


The Third Period, 


Evox. ID Charles II. fon of the deceaſed king 
take no ſteps to recover his kingdom ? 

ErxasT. He came over to Edinburgh, was there n 
ceived with all the formalities of a crowned head, and hat 


- anarmy raiſed in his defence. Cromwell, however, ma _ 
* Ic 4 
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s into pet 2 
ob to fly, eſca f uers by diſguiſing 
11 the dreſs of a peaſant. | 
oN. How long was it before Charles IT. was 
pred to his ſucceſſion ? | 
As r. Not till two years after Richard Cromwell, 
on of Oliver, had ſucceeded his father as protector of 
common-wealth. Richard, was by no means equal to 
father, he had nothing active in his diſpoſition, had 
her talents for buſineſs, any knowledge of government, 
any ambition or importance : of courſe, it was planned 
ng the king's friends, to bring him back to the throne. 
UGEN. General Monck they ſay, was very inſtru- 
tal to this ? 
RAST. It was owing chiefly to him. He had begun his 
une under the command of Charles I. and was taken 
oner in his ſervice, On the death of his maſter, he 
releaſed from a long confinement, and had a com- 
ad under Cromwell. His loyalty however prevailed 
r every thing, and being at the head of 1 2,000 Scots, 
zetermined to reſtore the royal family, but uſed every 
caution neceſſary for their ſafety his own. Bein 
aſt, commander in chief of all the forces in England; 
ttland and Ireland, he marched to London, intimidated 
parliament, and compelled them to a reſtoration of the 
al family. This took place in 1660, and Monck went 
Dover, and received the young king as he landed. 
Eucen. Did Charles II. on his coming to the throne, 
enge the death of his father ? 
As T. In ſome, meaſure he did. The bodies of 
omwell and ſome others, were taken from their graves, 
igged to the place of execution, and there hung up a 
ole day, and afterwards buried under the gallows, and, 
of eighty perſons then living, and concerned in the 
ath of Charles 1. ten were executed. Had Charles II. 
n an actiye monarch, he _ have been an abſolute 
e; for the parliament was all obedience ; but, inſtead 
deſiring an aſcendency over them, he was content to be 
humble dependant on their bounty. 


0. 
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Evcen. It was in this king's reign I believe, th 
the great plague ravaged in London? I 
ExasT. This happened in the year 1666, ſwept ( 
more than 100,000 of it's inhabitants, and was imm 
diately followed by a conflagration, which burnt 
three days, and almoſt deſtroyed the whole city; butt 
ſpirit of the people ſoon ſurmounted theſe calamitics, : 
London roſe more beautiful from it's ruins. The city y 
ſuppoſed to have been fired by the Roman catholics, a 
the monument in London was erected as a memento of 
cataſtrophe. | 
EUGEN. Was not Charles a man of great gallantry! 
ErasT. Very much fo : he kept ſeveral miſtreſſes : 
enobled them all. From theſe have ſprung ſeveral of « 
noble families, the dukes of St. Alban, Grafton, an 
Richmond. As the king was not married, and his br 
ther James, duke of York, was a declared papiſt, d 
8 aſſed 'a law to exclude him from the throne 
ut notwithſtanding this, on the death of Charles, uh 
happened in 1684, his brother ſacceeded him, as James 
UGEN. And without oppoſition ? . 
ExasT. Every oppoſition ſeemed to vaniſh at his at 
ceſſion. He made an early declaration in favour of th 
church of England, and thus became popular; for tl 
people cruſhed a rebellion of the duke of Monmouth, wt 
was a natural ſon of Charles II. and the troubles attendin 
it ended with his excution, Std 
Evctn.” What was the duke of Monmonth's plea fa 
riſing ? 
ExasT. He claimed the crown, under an idea that th 
= was married to his mother; but it proved otherwile 
UGEN. James, however, was not a proteſtant in lu 
heart ? | 
ExAasT. No; he had married a Roman catholic lady 
the daughter of the king of Spain, had Romiſh prieſts abo 
him, abetted all of that rebate, and received a nunc 
or legate from the Eope. 
Evucen. And what was the'conſequence ? 
ExasT. The church of England took the alarm, ant 
many great men in England and Scotland, applied for re 
lie 
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to William, prince of Orange, who had married 
es's eldeſt daughter. He was a prince of great abili- 
and a declared enemy of the papiſts. 
GEN. And what relief did he afford them? | 
RasT. William, being an ambitious prince, all his 
ons were levelled at power, and he no ſooner received 
invitation to come over to England with an army, 
n he equipped a fleet ſufficient to tranſport 15,000 men. 
es now {aw his errors and would have retracted his 
aſures in favour of popery, but it was too late. Wil- 
n ſailed from Holland and landed at Torbay, in De- 
(ſhire, with 13, ooo troops. The people joined him 
the nobility who formed the court and council of king 
es, left their old maſter to ſolicit protection from the 


V. 
Euctn. How did. James act in this caſe ? x 
EAST. He ſought aſſiſtance from France. and Ger- 
any, but in vain, He was, however, at the head of 
„ooo men, but when he was told that his favourite 
ughter Ann had gone over to the prince of Orange, 
5 ſunk; and, meeting with little encouragement 
pm his council, he thought of nothing but flying to 
ance; accordingly he ſent away his queen and ſon, then 
months old, and ſoon after followed himſelf ; thus 
ddicating the crown, and leaving his daughter Mary and 
r huſband in 12 of it. This event is called the 
evolution, and took place in 1688. g 
EUGEN. What became of him afterwards, 
ExzasT. Being arrived in France, he found protection 
ere, and enjoyed, for the remainder of his liſe, the 
npty title of a — and the appellation of a ſaint. 
Eucen. Did he make no attempts to recover his 
ingdom ? 
RAST. The French king aſſiſted him with a fleet and 
me troops, to aſſert his claims ; and he ſet fail at Breſt, 
nded at Kinſale in Ireland, and was received with open 
rms by the catholics in that kingdom; but William fol- 
wed him there, gave him battle at the Boyne, defeated 
um, and obliged him to fly the kingdom. Another at- 
empt was made the next year, to ſend a _— >4 
ren 
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Evox. I think you told me that theſe countries 
ere united before, by James VI. of Scotland, ſucceed- 
zo to the crown of England? | 
Exasr. I did, but this is not the union I mean. 
efore 1707, the two countries were governed by ſe- 
arate parliaments, as at preſent it is with England and 
eland, but now the Scotch Peers chooſe ſixteen of their 
n body to repreſent them in the Engliſh parliament; 
d the people of Scotland chooſe forty-five members, 
ho ſit in one houſe of commons, and the Scoteh parlia- 
ent exiſts no longer. And, from the date of this union, 
e two kingdoms have gone by the name of Great. 
ritain, the ſubjects of both enjoying a communication 
f privileges and advantages. 
Evctzn. Had queen Anne any ſue ? 
Esas r. She was married to George, prince of Den- 
ark, who lived with her, and by him had one fon, who 
ied before her, in his ſixteenth year. Queen Anne died 
1714. 
Eu : Ex. Who ſucceeded her? 
Ex AST. If recollect, I told you that James the 
rſt had a daughter, married to the king of Bohemia. 
his daughter left a daughter, the princeſs Sophia of 
anover, on whom the parliament of England ſettled 
e ſucceſſion, but as ſhe died a few days before Queen 
nne, the crown fell to her fon, George I. elector of 
Janover, then fifty-four years of age; for with queen 
une ended the family of the Stuarts. | 
_ E. What is the name of the preſent royal 
ily ? 
ExasT, Gwelph. 
Evcen, What became of the ſon of James II. whom 
took over with him to France ? 
ExasT, On the death of his father, in 1701, he was 
roclaimed king of England, by the French king at St. 
ermains, and for ſome time treated as ſuch by the courts 
Rome, France, Spain and Turin. He reſided at Rome; 
dere he kept up the ap ce of a court, and conti- 
ved firm in the Romiſh faith till his death in 1765. He 
t two ſons, Charles 1 born in 1720, Who, on 
bo his 
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his father's death repaired to Rome, but, as the Py 
would not receive him as king of England, he retum 
to Florence, and is now living, under the title of Ce 
Albany. Henry, his ſecond ſon, is a cardinal, and kn, 
by the name of cardinal York. 

EuGetn. Did not this James, the old Pretender, mak 
an attempt on the crown of England ? 

ErxasT. Yes. In the year 1715, one year aftert 
acceſſion of George the Iſt. he was proclaimed king, 
Scotland. Some noblemen in that country, took the fie 
in his behalf, and marched their forces into England, by 
they were ſoon driven back by the king's forces, und 
the duke of Argyl, and the Pretender himſelf, who land 
in Scotland, in the interim, was obliged to decamp. 

EucEN. By this it appears, that the crown of ER 
land is by no means hereditary. 

ErxasT. It certainly is hereditary, but ſubject to 
terations in that inheritance, by the parliament ; thati 
to ſay, when parliament does not interfere for wiſe a 
politic reaſons, it then deſcends to the next heir. 

EuoEN. The ſucceſſion I find, has often been altere 

ExAsT. It was altered in Henry IV. Henry VI 
and, now again in George I. 

Eucen. How long did George I. reign ? 

Exasy. Upwards of twelve years. He died fu 
denly in his journcy to Hanover, in the year 1727, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, George II. who was much! 
ferior to his father in point of abilities, 

EuGzx. It was in his reign I believe, that the 
mous Sir Robert Walpole was miniſter ? 

EzxasT. It was, and to him chicfly was owin 
venality of parliaments ; for, thoſe whom he could n 
bring over to his meaſure by true policy, and fair reaſ 
ing, he contrived to buy over by penſions, honours i 
offices. 

Euczx. What was the rebellion in this king's 
owing to ? 

EAST. To an attempt of the old Pretender's ſon - 
recover the crown, which his father had failed in. f | 

EuGen. And was he more ſucceſsful ? - 

RAS 
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EAST. No; the French aſſiſting him as they had 
e his father, he landed in Scotland, in the year 1745, 
I, though he brought no troops over with him, by means 
the chiefs of ſome Highland clans, who armed their 
als, he ſoon found himſelf at the head of 1500 men, 
I invited others to join him. He marched into England 
1 his army gathered as it paſſed. He was proclaimed 
zo of England, at Edinburgh, and promiſed, if he ſuc- 
ed in his enterprize, to diſſolve the union between 
gland and Scotland, which was diſagreeable to the 
ver orders of the people, and to redreſs all their grie- 
nces ; but it anſwered no purpoſe. An army was ſent 
t of England againſt him, gave him battle, beat him, 
d obliged him to fly again to France. As in the rebel. 
n of 1715, ſome few noblemen that took the lead were 
headed; ſo it turned out in this. Many were taken 
iſoners, and ſome put to death. 
Euczn. Did this young prince readily eſcape ? 
ExasT. Not readily. He was an unhappy wanderer 
ar ſix months, from mountain to mountain ; a wretched 
eftator of many executions, brought on by his ill-guided 
nbition ; hemmed round by purſuers, till, at laſt, a veſſel 
om St. Maloes, took him on board, and carried him 
France in ſafety. 
Euczn., When princes can meet with ſuch misſor- 
nes, let private perſons who complain of the miſeries of 
fe, bleſs God and be happy ! | 
ExasT. Misfortunes indeed! For thus ſunk all the 
ppes and ambition of this young adventurer; one ſhort 
ur deprived him of imaginary thrones and ſceptres, and 
_ him from a nominal king to a diftreſted forlorn 
teaſt. 
Eucen. What family had George II. 
EzasT. He had two ſons and ſeveral daughters. His 
deſt ſon Frederick, father of the preſent king, died 
rince of Wales, George II. died ſuddenly, in October, 
760, aged ſeventy-fix, after reigning thirty two years, 
nd was ſucceeded by his grandſon, our preſent king, ſon 
Frederick, prince of Wales. To acquaint you with 
he many occurrences of this reign, as they are chiefly 
RAY D 2 within 
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within your own memory, would be uſeleſs. I mall 
mention to you the loſs of our colonies in Ametica. 
In the year 1765, an act was paſſed here for layin 
ſtamp- duty on the —— Colonies — North Amen 
which the people there thought an infringement on d 
privileges Ry 5 their charters they claimed a ripht 
raiſing the quota they were obliged to pay towards 
ſupport of government, in their own way; for they! 
aſſemblies or parliaments of their own as we have. | 
ſoon as it was known in North America that this act: 
paſſed, the whole continent was in a flame, and all 
ſtamped paper ſent over was burnt as ſoon as lands 
When the minifter here was informed of this, they g. 
the matter up, and an act was paſſed to repeal the one t 
was ſo obnoxious, and all things were quiet again. 
2 year or two after, the Britiſtr parliament, not being 2 
to lay an abſolute duty or tax on any commodity ſent e 
to America, as this would be raiſing money on the peop 
without their own confent, attempted to affect the fn 
thing in another way; for, to enable the Eaſt-India con 
pany to pay the ſtate a large annual tribute, they allont 
them to export their teas duty- free. The Americans, 1 
ware of this contrivance, oppoſed it unanimouſty, by 
all the tea there imported, and in 1773 boarded ſeve 
ſhips in Boſton harbour and threw the cargoes of tea in 
the water. 
This conduct excited ſo much — — in the go 
ment of England, that they proceeded to rigorous me 
ſures: they blocked up the port of Boſton and would u 
ſuffer it to have any trade. Americans now combin 
ed, raiſed an army, and a civil war was the conſequenct 
This was continued to the year 1783, when it ended! 
the ſovereignty and independence of that country ; a 
was the greaseſt loſs this nation ever ſuſtained. 
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me BOY, learn to be Wiſe, 


quam. ¶DÜEe 


DISCOURSE I. 
y Way of INTRODUCTION. 


ERASTUS and EU GENIUS. 


AST. HIS is juſt what I wiſhed for, an agree - 
able ſhade ; let us fit down, Eugenius, 
| profit by it, 6. 
ucen, For my part, Sir, I am not the leaſt 
gued ; I could walk here from morning to night 
hout being weary. | 
RAST., At your age I ſhould have ſaid the ſame; 
you as old as me, you would hold a different lan- 
age. 
vVGEN, It is very true, but before I reach forty 
rs, I have, pleaſe God, a long way to go. 
RaST, Alas! my child, though you ſhould live 


nty, thirty, fifty years; that interval which ſeems 
you ſo conſiderable, will eſcape you as a fleeting 
dow, It is very remarkable that the more our 
advances, the ſhorter our years ſeem to be, In 
ancy, weeks appear to be months, and months 
ls, 
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EVEN. And why this? 

AST. Becauie, at that time, life, exempt 
embarraſſment, from care and anxiety, is wholly 
voted to pleaſure; but no ſooner are we entered in 
buſy ſceneof the world, than care, chagrin and buſi 
croud in upon us, and ſucceed with ſo much rapid 
that we are ſcarce ſenſible of our exiſtence. You 
my dear Eugenius, in the very ſpring-tide of life, 
it would be a bleſſed time, if you were thoroughly { 
ſible in what true happineſs conſiſts. Man, it I 
uſe the expreſſion, goes out of the hands of nan 

ure, full of innocence and candour ; peace, joy, . 
ivelieſt and pureſt pleaſures divide his hours. He 
like a young plant, which grows, and which w. 
only the care of a ſkilful and induſtrious hand to hi 
it up an ornament to the garden. The infant mind 
like ſoft wax, to which we may give any kind of for 
The ſoul, at tha: period, free from prejudice, fr 
vice, from thoſe paſſions that tyrannize over 
greateſt part of mankind, is ſuſceptable of good i 
virtuous impreflions. The mind is a fertile field t 
requires only good culture and good feed to make 
bring forth, in due ſeaſon, a plentiful harveſt, 
ſhort, can we ſuppoſe Eugenius, that man wo 
ever become ſo vicious and ſo wicked, if his mind 
early formed to virtue? 
Eucen, I hope, Sir, you do not allude to me 
this, for I ſhould be unhappy if you thought mee 
wicked turn. If you will aſſiſt me with your advi 
probably I may be as good as you can wiſh, 
ErxasT, That 1 will with pleaſure; and if 1 
ſecond my intentions, you will one day be not 0 
pleaſed with me, but with yourſelf, 
You are no longer, my dear Eugenius, in t 
Infant ſtate of life, when man is too weak to liſten 
the voice of reaſon ; you are ſixteen years of age, 
time when the mind begins to open, and form a ul 
ment of what it ſees ; a time when young men 
capable of perceiving and knowing What is to con 
tute their well-being. Could I have the happin 
my friend, to make you ſenſible from this moment 
the value of a good education, how eltimable md 
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and of what uſe knowledge is in the commerce of 
, you would be enflamed with a defire to learn and 
know. What is it that diſtinguiſhes one man from 
other, but his capacity and knowledge ? Does not 


1 - ignorant man, he who has no talent, no acquiſi- 
ag o, reſemble the brute beaſt, who knows only how 
1 eat, to drink and to fleep ? Whereas he who has 
'y derſtanding and knowledge, is diſtinguiſhed every 
y here, he is uſcful to himſelf and to ſociety, and is an 


dnour to human nature. Whilſt negle& and contempt 
er accompanies him who is devoid of merit, the mau 
underſtanding has a thouſand advantages, and is 
vered and reſpected by all who know him. 
Eucew, I ſhould be really aſhamed to be re- 
roached with want of underſtanding. - 
ErasT. Well then, my dear, let us endeavour 
d avoid it. Let us apply ourſelves with alacrity. 
harmed with the emulation I diſcover in you, I will 
ouble my attention to you; I will not conſider you 
a boy, but as a reaſohable young man, as 
iend, Hitherto in our walks we have diſcourſed of 
rifles and a thouſand indifferent things that anſwered 
put little purpoſe z in future our converſationg ſhall be 
ore intereſting, more inſtructive, and at the ſame 
ime, far more agreeable. ' 
EVN. With all my heart, Sir; and upon what 
hall they turn ? 
ErxasT. Upon the moſt uſeful and more neceſſa 
nowledge in the commerce of life, that ſtate of H 
0 which you are called. Will you not rejoice to know 
he nature of the world, and what is done in it? We 
vill turn our thoughts to every thing about us; we 
vill ſtudy the great book of nature; we will contem- 
plate the productions of the Creator: and we ſhall 
hen ſee throughout, the moſt firiking proofs of his 
power, his wiſdom, and his love to man, Do you 
_ of the plan ? | 

osx. Certainly, Sir, but if it ſhould bappen, 
that at any time I ſhould miſunderſtand you, you 
will excuſe the liberty I (hall take, in aſking a further 
explanation, 
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Eaasr. Without doubt. You ſhall aſk me 
ou pleaſe, and I will ſatisfy you to the beſt of | 
—— ledge; and be aſſured, the more queſtions you: 
me, the better pleaſed I ſhall be. But do not imag 
I am propoſing to you a ſtudy or a diſquiſition 
ſubjects. No, my friend, our converſation ſhall be 
real amuſement ; and you will be ſurprized to fic 
that in the courſe of our evening walks you will |} 
rove faſt in knowledge, even without pains a 
without ſtudy. I will endeavour, however, to thre 
your thoughts into ſome order, leſt want of arrang 
ment ſhould lead you to forget what you hear. 


— 


B 


DISCOURSE II. 


ON THE NATURE OF MAN, AND O 
EDUCATION. 


Ex Asr. GREEABLE to our plan, my d 
A Eugenius, let us begin by caſting o 
eyes upon ourſelves, and endeavour to know who at 
what we are. 
Evcen. Is it poſſible that we can need an eriqui 
of. this kind ? Are you not Eraſtus, and- am I n 
Eugenius ? ; 
ErxasT, Such is not the knowledge I allude to 
I would have you learn, at leaſt remember, that yi 
are man. 
Evox. That Iam man! Do not I know th 
already ? 
Ez asT, I believe you know it ; but I am certai 
that you have thought very little about it, and th 
you have not yet entered into the diſtinction betwe 
man and other creatures about him. By what char 
is it, that you and I, and all the perſons upon ear 
are what we are ? 
Eucex, It is not chance that has made us wir » 
we are, but God. 
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xasT. You are right. We owe to God alone 
ry advantage that we have, and that we are ſuch 
ngs as we find ourſelves; cloathed, walking, dif- 
ling, in a word, thinking and rational animals; 
chere are upon the earth a prodigious quantity 
creatures of a different kind. But tell me, why are 
y not called man as well as us, fince they are born, 
pw, and die like us? 

Eucen, Becauſe they are not endowed with 
Mon. 

ExasT. True. It is reaſon that eſſentially diſ- 
guiſhes us from brutes, but what is it that diſ- 
guiſlies man and brutes from all theſe plants; from 
s tree, for example, which lives and grows like us, 
d like that colt that bounds acroſz the ineadow ? 
Euctn., I know no difference, unleſs it be that 1 
d that animal utter ſounds, run, jump, whereas the 
e neither ſpeaks nor moves. 

EzasT. But this ſtone which I touch with my foot 
equally dumb and immoveable, and yet it is neither 
ree nor a plant, Learn then the principal difference 
tween a brute, a plant, and a lone. The brute 
es and at the ſame time has certain ſenſes, the plane 
es alſo, but has no ſenſe, and as to the ſtone, it has 
ther life nor ſenſe. 

We have in common with the brutes the natural 
nſes of the body; for example, fight, ſmell, hear- 
g, taſting, and feeling ; and, in general, in animals 
ey are more delicate than in man. The cat has a 
tter ſight, the dog a better ſcent, and the hare a 
eater power of hearing. The plant has nothing in 
dmmon with man and brute but life, that is to ſay, 
getation. The ſtone has nothing in common with 
ther one or the other but the ſubſtance or matter of 
hich it is compoſed. We are formed from the duſt 
the earth, and to that duſt we ſhall return. 

Let us look into ourſelves now, God alone has 
ade us what we are, Were we to examine the 
ructure of our bodies, we ſhould find, that the mi- 
uteſt part of us is finely formed to anſwer the purpoſe 
T which it was deſigned. Our whole frame is ſuch an 
quiſite piece of mechaniſm, as no human art could 
complete. 
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complete. Could we ſee our internal make, we ſhoul 
ſtand much more amazed, than we do in examining! 
work of a watch; and to the curious, philoſophic ex 
we ſhould appear as much more beautiful than we nat 
Tally are, as the inſide of a watch is more beautiful th 
when covered with its caſes. God having then forme 
us as we are, had he pleaſed, he could have continu 
us in our original nothingneſs; but he thought prope 
to draw us forth, and place us heie upon the earti 
among millions of objects of which the earth is ful 
He has, in ſhort, made us man. And what is d 
human individual? Is he not the moſt noble creatu 
that has iſſued from the hand of the Almighty ? Ti 
only animal that reaſons, thinks, can reflect ups 
itſelf and raiſe its mind even to the author of its being 
in a word, is he not the monarch of all that exiſl 
Have you ever attended to that pre-eminence of m 
over all the other objects of nature? Do you con 
prehend the greatneſs of your privileges? What thi 


| 


you of this, Eugenius ? E 

EuGEn. I am confounded and aſtoniſhed, Sir, Mug 
what you tell me. From this moment only, hae e. 
begun to perceive the remarkable kindneis of "lp t 
Creator, in making me what I am. -I own, till nou ! 
I never turned my thoughts upon the ſubject. Watc 

Exasr. Is it ſufficient to be ſenſible of the e 
vantages God has given us ? Is there nothing owing h! 
to the giver of them ? nt 

Evctnx, Certainly, Sir; our gratitude and tha e. 
are due to him. nd 


ExasT. We not only owe him gratitude, but 
our love; and as we receive every good gift from hi 
to whom ſhould we apply in any of our wants but! 
him ? Hence then the neceſſity of our religious dude 
it is our duty not only to thank him, and to hono 
him, but alſo to pray to him. In performing this duty 
we do no more than what is right, than what ges 
ſenſe and the ſentiments of the heart point out: 1 
were we placed here on earth, merely as the brut 
to live and die, and without any other hope, we ſho# 
equally owe a homage to the Divinity, for endes“. 


us with reaſon and making us ſo much ſuperior Wt» 
0 


jor 
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er animals; but when we come to conſider the 
any acts of kindneſs vur Creator has beſtowed upon 
we ſhould fail in our duty, if we did not give him 
all our hart and all our love. But is there nothing 
2 that diſtinguiſhes us from brutes ? 
Eucexn. We have a ſoul that ſhall never die. 
EzxasT. There lies the pre-eminence that chiefly 
arks the difference between men, and brutes and 
ery other animal on the face of the earth. Our 
ddies, which are merely organized earth, will ſhare 
e fate of other animals, but the more noble part of 
„, the foul, is ordained to live for ever. Now, why 
ks God gwen us this immortal foul ? How ought it 
be attended to? You cannot be ignorant of this; 
u muſt remember the many leſſous on this ſuhject 
a have been taught in your childhood; but I with to 
ow what conſequences you draw from the retieftion, 
dat * the body be born to die, the ſoul will 
ver die. 
EUGEN, It ſeems natural to conclude, that we 
icht to live well, ſince the foul after death, will be 
S or unhappy, according to our conduct 
thus ſite. 
ErasT. True, my friend: you enter perfectly 
to my idea. I am charmed to find you compre- 
end, that man is born for an end worthy of himſelf. 
his is the port Il am at, Nothing is more impor- 
nt than to think of one's latter end. St. Bernard 
led frequently to ſay to himſelf, * Bernard, for what 
1d did you come into the world ?” And ſurely, an 
ternity of happineſs or miſery is no trifling matter. 
e who does not ſtudy it, is little elſe than a mad 
an. Yes, my dear Eugenius, to live, as if we were 
ot to die, or as if we had nothing after death either 
o hope or to fear, is the height of blindneſs ; it is to 
orget that we are men; it is, in ſhort, to debaſe our- 
eres below the brute creation. Under the want of 
ich a thought, the ſtate of brutes would be the moſt 
eferable ; for if they have nothing to hope for after 
bath, they bave nothing to apprehend ; ſo that all 
ey do in life is indifferent: but man is capable of 
od aud. evil, and. you. find, that. it is not a matter of 
indifference: 


neceſſary; for without it, how can we know what 
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indifference to him, for if he acts well, he will be 
warded eternally, if ill, he will be puniſhed. 
the eſſential bufineſs of man, during his ſhort ſtay 
earth, is reduced to the neceſſity of living well. U 
world is to him merely a place of paſſage, and i 
inn in his journey to the next; and it is in this u 
through life that he is to take care not to loſe his v 
fince if through mis fortune he has taken the wri 
road, he is loſt without recovery. 

Evcen. Men ſhould therefore be extremely c 
tious and enquire the right road before they proce 
upon their journey, and when on it ſubmit to 
calamity that may befal them, rather than be put 
of their way. 

ExasT. Admirably ſaid. It is inſtruction al 
that can teach man how to proceed, that is to ſay, hi 
he ought to live, ſo as to act conformably to the dei 
for which his Creator made him. Then, how is t 
inſtruction to be acquired, but by education? Myd 
Eugenius, you have brought me yourſelf to n 
ſubject on which I deſigned to talk to you, I meant 
education of youth: and I hope you will attend to 
1s conſequences. 

EuGEn. 1 certainly conceive that education 


ought to know ? 

ERAsT. True. Children are capable of noth 
by themſelves. They know nothing but what otht 
take the trouble to teach them; of courſe how gre 
a misfortune muſt it be to want the advantages of e 
cation ! Judge by what you ſee every day. How 
you find thoſe children whoſe parents take no 
care ? * 

Evenv. Oh, Sir, they are wicked, quarrelſon 
always ready to do evil, to ill treat and injure 
another, Some will ſwear and ſay the worſt of thing 
They pay no reſpect to perſons ; they are diſobedia 
untractable and flothful. They love nothing but 
run about and play the fool. Should they ſometi 
go to church, it is only to laugh and make remark 
others, without attending to the holineſs of the pla 


and the great majeity of the divinity that —_— the 
Rai 
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rasT. You have given a tolerable good picture 
thoſe unhappy people; but what think you of the 


N. 
| be 


ta reots of ſuch children? F 
: Evcin. I think their parents very culpable, and 
d is at they will have to anſwer to God for their neglect, 


their children muſt, in ſuch a caſe, turn out very 
d. 
ExasT. Nothing is more true. I deplore the fate 
thoſe thoughtleſs parents who have not diſcharged 
is ſacred duty. They will one, day have a terrible 
count to give. Was I a legiſlator I would impoſe 
e ſevereſt penalties on ſuch fathers and mothers, who 
ve it in their power to inſtru their children and yet 
it todo it, They are not only the cauſe of r 
broad into the world, as many bad members 
dciety as they have children, but it is probable that 
oſe bad children, will alſo neglect the education 
f their deſcendan:s, and from this unfortunate pro- 


ly eon, a multitude of bad citizens may ariſe from 
0 tle neglect of their anceſtors. Do you feel the force 
a St this reaſoning ? 

I 1008 Evcen, Very ſenſibly. 


EN As. An anecdote of antient hiſtory will make 
ou conceive the advantages of a good education ſtill 
etter, Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian law-giver, de- 
rous of ſhewing his people how neceſſary it is to form 
outh early, if we would make them uſeful to the 
ate, took two little dogs of the {ame ſpecies, and 
rought them up in a very different manner. One he 
ndulged in every thing, the other he inured to the 
hace When age had ſtrengthened their bodies and 
onfirmed them in what they had been accuſtomed to, 
de brought them out into a public place in preſence 
pf all the citizens, whom he had convened together, 


e od having ſet before theſe two dogs ſome drefſed 
n0good, he turned looſe a hare before them. One of 
die e two dogs immediately fell to devourmg the meat 
buſhe which he had been accuſtomed, the other ſet off 
unter the bare, which it preleutly caught. All the 
oh cople applauded his deſign, When Lycurgus ad- 


cling the aſſembly, ſaid thus, Theie two dogs 
B 5 ate 
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are of the ſame ſpecies ; ſec what a difference edi 
tion has made between them!“ 

EvuGENn, Lycurgus could not give poſterity an 
uſeful lefſon. It is aſtoniſhing that I ſhould never h 
thought of this. Oh, Sit, if children conceived, 
conceive at preſent, the ineſtimable value of edu 
tion, they would be more attentive and more wiſe ti 
they are. 

EzasT, Alas ! Did they but know how well 
wiſh them; were they ſenſible of the many anxid 
hours we paſs on their account, they would be me 
grateful than they are. But come, I fee you are d 
poſau to liſten to inſtruction, and I will do my uta 
to make you acquainted with every thing a young 
ought to know. Our firſt conference ſhall be on Ge 
the author of all things, but we will defer the ſubje 


till we have more time 10 ſpare. f 

b) 
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DISCOURSE m. X 

ON GOD, THE CREATION AN H ee 

FALL OF MAN, lo 

Ft 

ExasT. F all the truths, my dear Eugenia! 

which religion teaches, the firſt ao" 

moſt important, that which ſerves as the baſis of a * 

the reſt, is the knowledge of a Supreme Being, ti. 

Author and Creator of all things. How do you appro 

hend I ſhs1l prove the exiſtence of this Sovereign Arby © 

= ter of Nature ? f 
=_ _EvGegn. Nothing ſeems more eaſy, Sir. When! 

4 ſee a fine building, I ſay to myſelf, this ſuperb ediſ 

4 | has been erected with preat order and regularity. At 
able architect and ingenious workmen have been 1 
| contrivers and executors. So when I think of th 


\ world, and all the wonders I behold in that world, | 


naturally ery out, certainly theſe things mult * 
0 
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the workmanſhip of an Almighty power, arid 
gs power is the God I adore, 

Erxasr. You reaſon right. To be convinced of 


er N exiſtence of a ſovereign Wiſdom, it is ſufficient 
d, open our eyes and look about us, If the confide- _ 
＋ ions of the heavens, and the ſtars, their beauty. 


ir brightneſs, their regularity, and their wonderful 
volutions, ſo conſtant and exact, will not convince us 
this truth, we ſhall find it ſtrongly imprinted in the 
aves and upon the ſhores of the fea, in plants, in the 
oduction of herbs and fruits, in the variety and 
(ſtint of animals, in the ſtructure of our bodies and 
the features of our faces: In ſhort, God havin 
eated us for himſelf, he has graven in our hearts the 
ath of his exiſtence. There is no people, nor any 
ation, even the moſt ſayage, who have not an idea 
f a Divinity, It is true, ſome pay their homage to 
diects unworthy of their veneration ;. but it is for 
rant of a more enlightened under ſtanding and a better 
nformation. 
EVEN. They may have abilities to conceive, but 
ho perſon to direct their conceptions to the right 
bject. | 

ErasT, This is one of the heſt remarks I have 
heard upon the ſuhject, and convmces me, I ſhall not 
loſe my time and labour in endeavouring to improve 
you, Let us then enquire into the nature of God, as 
far as our capacities will carry us: but at beſt we can 


know no more of his atrribwes, than he has conde- 
ſcended to diſcover in the Old and New Teſtaments, 
dre which are the writings of inſpired authors, dictated 
ray by God himſelf, and as ſuch are the precious depo- 
lites of our faith. ; 

n Now, the attributes are there declared to be, chat 
f he is in e penn. that is, that he is ſelf-exiſtent, de- 
ring his exiſtence hom no other being; that he is 
i cernal, that is to fay, that he never had beginning, 
the nor ever will have an end; That he is ut; by 
„ this we mean, that he has an unlimit d power, and 
wlll poſicfies all imaginable perfettions in a ſovereign de- 
en Stec; that he is 4 % Spirit, having neither body; 

- figure, 
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have but a very imperfe& idea of him; and we can 
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figure, nor colour ; of courſe that he cannot be 
perceived, nor touched, | 
EuekxN. Permit me, Sir, to interrupt you hy 
You ſay that God has neither body nor figure, 
then is mention made of his hands and feet ? Hoy 
it ſaid that he appeared to the patriarchs ? 
ExAsT. Man being limited in his underſtandi 
was the Deity not deſcribed to him in terms 
which he is acquainted, he could have no concept 
of what is told him. It is for this reaſon that i 
terms are made uſe of; and when we are told int 
ſcriptures that God ſpoke and ſhewed himſelf to me 
we are to 4 that it was an angel only u. 
deſcended in the name of the Mot High, and appeare 
in human form, to communicate to men the orders 
the Supreme Being. 
Another attribute of the Deity is immen/ity, 1 
is to ſay, he fills all ſpace, and is at one and the fa 
moment, in all parts of the univerſe, confined to no pa 
ticular ſpot or place. 8 

He is alſo immutable, that is, not ſubject to chang 
If it be ſaid in tbe Scriptures, that God is angry, a 
that he repents ; we are not to underſtand by this 
paſſion or change; but theſe terms expreſs only the 
outward effects of his juſtice ſo deſcribed to us, that 
we may comprehend them. 

He knows all, both the preſent, the paſt, and the 
Future, nothing is hid from him, and he penetrates the 
very thoughts of the heart. 

He is 4A/mighty, for he would ceaſe to be God, if 
his power was not immenſe and abſolute, 

e has drawn from nothing every thing that exiſts, 
and that by the ſole act of his will. Let there be 
Light,” ſaid he and there was light.“ 

e preſerves all creatures, and guards their ex- 
3ſtence continually, for if he, ceaſed to ſupport them, 
2 would fink into that nothingneſs from whence he 
firſt formed them. s 

In ſhort, nothing happens in this world without his 
order and permiſſion, God then diſpoſes all the events 
of the world, The ſmalleſt action of every creature, 
the leaſt thought of the mind, 3s all 1 
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lite wiſdom. And in this adminiſtration, this 
ment of the univerſe, which ſeems to us fo im- 
ie, but which to him coſt far leſs trouble than 
king of the eye to us, he had no other object in 
than the manifeſtation of his glory to all created 
b. | 
— But, Sir, if God confulted only his glory 
| that paſſes here, why does he permit, for ex- 
le, the many diſorders which reign among men ? 
xasT., He permits evil, to draw from it a greater 
. If he afflicts good men in this life, it is to re- 
| their virtues in another. If he gives the wicked 
itory proſperity, he makes uſe of their malice, 
r to exerciſe his juſtice or his mercy upon bis 
ures. Such is, my friend, the idea which God 
given us of himſelf and of his attributes. 
GEN. What idea have you of angels? 
As r. My idea of angels is, that they are ſpi- 
| creatures, not formed with bodies, of courſe not 
ble of being ſeen, perceived or touched ; for the 
e of a ſpirit is to have neither body, form, nor 
r. And if ſome angels have appeared to men, 
entioned juſt now, by order of the Almighty, 
have put on an apparent body, rather a 
one. 
gels were created for eternal life, (that is, never 
) to know God as he is, and to enjoy him ever- 
\ thefWgly. They are endowed with a very pure under- 
ing, ſo as to know what is good, with a will well 
„ it (cd to love, and every neceſſary grace for conti- 
in the love of the Creator, and enjoying ever- 
iſts, Ne happineſs. | 
be ny of them, however, loſt themſelves by their 
Fancying themſelves more perfect than Gd 
er- f, or at leaſt coveting to partake with the Su- 
em, Wi Being, the exerciſe of his almighty power, they 
he Wh to withdraw themſelves from his controul. The 
to E this audacious ſacrilege of their black 
his Witude, threw them headlong down intoa dreadful 
nts Wy, called hell, where — and deſpair will for 
re, Norment them, The rebellious angels are called 
his , Powers of Hell, Demons, Malicious Spirits 
ne an 
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and Angels of Darkneſs ; and we have given to 6 
"whom we ſuppoſe their chief, the name of Satan, 
EvcEtn. Are theſe demons then confined in he 
Tf fo, why is it ſaid that the devil © is roaming abt 
ſeeking whom he may devour ?” 
ExAsT. Theſe fallen ſpirits ſuffer that eten 
puniſhment due to their rebellion, but this does 
prevent many of them wandering over the earth u 
the day of jtddgment. Theſe are conſtantly end 
vonring to draw men into fin, that they may | 
companions in their misfortune. 
Evcrn. But, Sir, why does God, who is infinit 
good, ſuffer them to ſeduce mankind ? 
Ex As T. For the ſame reaſon that I told you 
permitted evil; that he may draw from it a gret 
good. We are to reſiſt the temptations of the d 
and he that refiſts them will have everlaſting life, 
Evuegx. Can you give me a better idea of 
Creation, than what the Scriptures afford ? 
Ex As T. All our information on this head is gat 
ed from the Scriptures, that hiſtorical part written 
Moſes. I may poffibly help you to form ſome 0 
ception of it; but the whole can only be imagint 
It is ſuppoſed that this globe, that is, the e 
for we can ſpeak only of the planet we inhabit, 
before the creation, a confuſed maſs of matter, 
which we have given the name of Chaos. That tho 
the Almighty took the ſpace of ſix days to comp 
his purpoſe, he could have given being to everytl 
at one and the ſame inſtant, , he hed vity to wilt 
to fay Let it be“ and it was. Having in one e 
created the Light ; in another, the Heavens and WS p 
Earth; ina third, the Waters; in a fourth, the rr 
the Moon and the Stars; in a fifth, the inhabita f kEU 
the Air and the Waters, that is, birds and fiſhes; ie. 
on the ſixth day created every terreſtrial anime]; E. 
done, defirous of giving the world, ſo formed, a mit t 
and placing upon earth a rational crearure, who m 
partake with the angels (before created) the hi 
neſs of praifing the Lord, he made man after his 
image; that is, the ſoul of man, in imitation d 
rational faculties, though in a much inferior — 
| ud 


or 
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vox. He was formed, we are told, of the earth ? 
Ar. We ate to ſuppoſe he formed his of 
earth, and then breathed into him a living ſoul, 
ich is the principle of human life. 
Euczxn, I have been always given to underſtand, 
„that the blood is the principle of life, for if we 
re to take from a man all the blood in his veins, he 
uld die. 
EAS. It is true that ſuch a man could not live; 
we muſt not hence conclude that the blood is the 
nciple of life: it is only the inſtrument, and there 
great deal of difference between the principle and 
inſtrument. In writing, would you ſay it is the pen 
it writes? It is the pen certainly that traces the 
aracter, but it is the hand that directs the pen, and 


de foul that guides the hand. In the ſame manner 
ife, WE (ou! gives motion to the blood, and directs the cir- 
of Wation, and as this motion and circulation is the 


rument of life, it follows that the foul which directs 


gi is the principle. 

teu EVEN. As the ſoul is fo neceſſary; let me know, 
1c you pleaſe, its nature. 

ginWEr asr. The ſoul is an immortal ſpirit, created 
er the image of God, | 
t, la the firſt place it is ſpiritual, that is to ſay, it hag 


ſame properties as angels have, to have neither 
dy, figure nor colour, of courſe, not to be ſeen, 
ceived or touched. It is thus reaſon proves its 
rituality. 

It is, in the ſecond place, immortal, that is to ſay, 
|| exiſt for ever, not independant of God, but with 
permiſſion, for as he created the ſoul, he could 
he Wrtainly annihilate it. 


ita Eos. In what manner is the foul and body 


ned? 

ExasT, Tt is impoſſible to anſwer that queſtion 
t by conjecture, it being one of the myſteries o 
ure of which we are at preſent unacquainted. We 
convinced of the union, but no one can tell how, 
| that experience wilt permit us to (ay, is, that the 
on off! continues with the body, whilſt the body preſerves 
ge organs ne ceſſary to carry on the different operations 


Eus of 


ö 


this wonderful machine is deſtroyed, Then man c 
to be, for that which conſtitutes man, properly ip 


that the Lord threw Adam into a deep fleep, 
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of the ſoul, and that it leaves it, when the harmor 


ing, is the union of ſoul and body. 

Euckx. How did God form the ſoul of the 
man ? 
Ezatr. The Scriptures teach us, that God! 
ing formed the body of earth, breathed into it, 
it became a living ſou]: but what is this, breath 
God? The expreſſion can oaly indicate the ſpiritug 
of the ſoul. 

Eucsn. You will excuſe, Sir, my impertit 

ueſtions. Curioſity, which brought on this g 

ſubject, leads me to it, I have but one more to 
and that is, whether God creates every ſoul, in unit 
it with the body, or whether the ſoul of man, althe 
ſpiritual and immortal, is an emanation of, and ip 
kg the ſoul of Adam our fit ſt parent ? 
. ErxasT., Some of the fathers of our church! 
refuſed to decide upon this queſtion ; but St. Jer 
St. Ambroſe, and others, have taught that God cre 
every ſoul when he unites it with the body, Thi 
the general opinion of divines, as conformable to! 
writ, 

Eucgn. I have often enquired whether ania 
have ſouls, but could never get a right anſwer. 

Ez asT., Men are divided upon this ſubject, f. 
have thought they have; but the far greater 
believe the contrary. As you have read the) 
through and through, and are toletably well infor! 
in Scripture Hiſtory, give me an account, Eugeu 
of the creation of the firſt woman. 

EVN. After God had created man, we are tt 


whilſt he ſlept, took from him one ot his ribs, 
which he ſormed the woman, called her Eve, and 
ſented her to Adam when he awoke, and that Ad 
at fir ſeeing her, cried“ This is bone of my t 
„and fleth of iny fleſh, Theretore ſhall a man le 
% his father and mother and cleave unto his wi 


% aud they ſhall be one fleſh,” 
Ea 
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L. 
noo « 457. And do not you remark in theſe words, 
n AM ioſtitution of marriage? 


ucen, Clearly. But there is one thing that 
barraſſes me much in this account, It is not ſaid 
God gave a ſoul to Eve as he did to Adam. 
ve women therefore no ſouls ? ' 
As T. It was not neceſſary that the Scriptures 
uld jay ſo. God in creating woman deſigned to 
ke her a fit companion for Adam : to do this he 
ald do no leſs than endow her, as he did the man, 
h reaſon, and give her a ſoul with the ſame proper- 
and privileges. | 

uon. "How is it then that we ſee the generality 
women have leſs underſtanding than the men ? 
ExasT, Be cautious how you give into this, Tt 
certainly true that a great number of women have 
faculties equal to a like number of men, but this 
ference riſes, not from the nature of the foul, but 
dm want of equal education, and from the delicacy 
their frame. 
The education of girls is very much neglected, par- 
ularly among the better ſort of people. Inſtead of 
plying to ſtudy, their time is ſpent in trifles, and 
urious idleneſs, which enervates their mind, and 
akens their bodies. And what is the reſult ? They 
dow what they ought to be ignorant of, and are 
orant of what they ought to know. But let us pro- 
ed on the ſubject we were upon. 

After the creation of the man and the woman, God, 
10 formed them only to make them happy, placed 
em in a delightful garden, where nature ſeemed to 
ve collected all her riches. They were to cultivate 
id take care of this terreſtrial paradiſe of which God 
ve them the command, except of one tree, which he 
bad them to touch, upon pain of death. The cul- 
ation of this garden, whilſt man continued innocent, 
as not a work of labour, (as the earth produced every 
ing ſpontaneouſly, that is, of itſelf) but a ſweet and 
anquil employ, which varied every inſtant and fur- 
ſh:4 them with motives to adore and praiſe the 
unty of the Creator. Blefſed with the natural lights 
which man is capable, we do not trace in — 
an 
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and Eve any of that groſs ignorance which obſcy 
our underſtanding in the inſtant of our birth. 
defect in judgment and reaſon tarniſhed the beauy 
their minds. They were at full liberty to act as th 
pleaſed ; and had a will well diſpoſed to do rig 
without any determined inclination to evil. God? 
them all the aſſiſtance, all the grace neceſſary, if th 
made a proper ule of it, to procure them eternal | 
and without which they could not obtain it. But od 
gardleſs of their intereſt, they ſinned, dd 
. EuGtx. And how ? ol 

Ea As T. I told you, that God left them at m 
liberty to make free with every thing in the gard ra 
but one tree, which he called the Tree of knowledge Wie 
good and evil, becauſe in abſtaining from it they u 
have been happy and have known no evil; whereas 
eating of that tree, they became unhappy, and co 
,-— y, by fatal experience, became acquainted u 
EVI. 

Eucen. Was it not an apple-tree ? 

ExasT. That is of litile conſequence. The wo 
which the Scriptures expreſs ir by, is that which E 
tranſlate apple, though it expreſſed in general all ur. 
that bore fruit. E 

Evcen. But why did God lay our firſt pareoiſe 
under ſuch a prohibition ? 

ErxasT. To give them an opportunity of de 
ing, by their obedience, the happineſs be deſign 
for them; and remark the goodneis of the Lord en 
in this prohibition. He might have contented himie 
with ſimply forbidding man the uſe of that dangero 
fruit; but no, he laid before him the conſequences n 
his diſobedience, and the misfortunes that would folle 
his tranſgteſſion. We read, however, that in ſpite 
ſuch interdiction, the devil, in the form of a ſerp 
tempted Eve to eat, and ſhe prevailed with her buſba 
to do the ſame. 

Eucen. What happened to them after this ? 

ExasT, Guilt ſtared them immediately in t 
face; they became inſtantly ſenſible of their crime 
and God, to puniſh their diſobedience, told the m 
that the earth ſhould henceforth produce merg re 
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bſc rs, and that he ſhould eat his bread ** in the ſweat = 
. is brow ;”” and as to the woman; that ſhe ſhould =. 
auh e forth children with pain, and be under the con- 7 
1s | of her huſband all her life; but this was not all, 

rig y were from that inſtant made ſubject to infirmi- 

d g 2nd death; their inclinations got an evil way and 


ined them to fin ; their liberty was abridged, and 
y had not the power of doing right with the ſame 
dineſs as before; they loſt the command which 
d gave them over the brute creation, and as they 
olted againſt God, ſo the brutes revolted againſt 
m; and they were both diſgrace fully driven out of = 
radiſe, without a puſlibility of returning. In ſhort, | = 
jet to the empire of Satan, heaven, for which | 
wolf were created, was ſhut againſt them, and they 
rea» erited everiaſtiog damnation. 

was In what part of the world was Paradiſe 
uated ? | 

ErxasT. In the Holy Land; between the con- 
ence of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris and their 


wor paration. 1 
ch EVEN. The puniſhment, however, youu to me 3 
ue rrible, and I had almoſt dared to ſay, excefhve. i 


ExasT, You would think differently, if you oon- 
ered the infinite greatneſs of the perſon offended. 
ſides, how eaſy was the taſk enjoined ? It was in the 
"4's power to have returned them into that nothing- 
ls from whence his gocdneſs drew them; ant as he 
d not do it, it was a mercy. | 
EUGEN. 80 far I agree, Sir; but why ſhould he 
ring us all into the world guilty of a crime we never 
mmitted ? Why ſhould he entail the puniſhment 
pon all his poſterity ? 


ENA. Love to hear your reaſoning. Had Adam 
peviiod Eve oheyed God, and by ſuch obedience have 
bau erited the happineſs annexed to their fidelity, would 


u have aſked hy their poſterity reaped the fruits of 
heir deſerrs ? 

Eucen, I certainly ſhould not. 

EzasT, Then why aſk, why we are born guilty 
f his crime ? I will admit there is ſomething incom- 
'ehcofible in this tranſmiſſion of original fin: but 
man 
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man is incomprehenſible even without this ſin. { 
having, however, clearly revealed this article of 
faith in the Scriptures ; the church teaches it, 
it is on this belief that the whole extent of reli 
is founded. 

EudEN. And why ſo, Sir, if you pleaſe*? 

ER As FT. Becaule it is this doctrine which ſup 
the neceſſity of the incarnation, the death, the r 
rection and afcention of Jeſus Chriſt, the baptil 
infants, and the urgency of prayer, repentance, 
other Chriſtian duties. 

Eucex, You will pardon my want of comprel 
ſion, but this does not appear to me very clear. 

- ExasT, I will explain it then. Had God tre 

man as he deſei ved, he would have abandoned bin 
his ſentence, and have doomed him to eternal mil 
with the rebellious angels; but by an effect ot! 
infinite mercy, which ever diſarms his Jultice, 
wiſhed to draw man from that miſery into which 
crime had plunged him. For this pur pote he det 
mined to fend his only Son into the world to diet 
and thus ſatisfy his juſtice for, the fins of man. 

After having paſſed ſentence on the man: 
woman for their offence, he condemned the ſerpt 
whoſe form the Devil had aſlumed, to crawl u 
its belly all its life, avd among other things be 
a continual enmity between him and man, ſaying, ! 
«© the poſterity of the woman ſhould bruiſe his head 
words by which the Almighty announced to met 
the miraculous birth, the victory and empire of 
Redeemer over fin and Satan, To accompliſh | 
promiſe, the Son of God was in after times born of" | 
pure Virgin, and by his death, reconciled us WF* 
the Almighty Father; and it will be our faults oof ) 
if we are not everlaſtingly happy. (c 

EuGen. You talk now of the Son of God, and": 
the Father; as there is, in reality, but one God 
apprehend it is a myſtery that cannot be unravellei 

ErAsST, It is. The Trinity is paſt our comp 
henhon ; but we flatter ourſelves it will appear ve 
clear to us in a future ſtate, when we ſhall ſee: Go © 
and know him as he is. God, in his Holy Scriptu 


if 
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hought proper to declare, that Father, Son, and 
Ghoſt, though deſcribed as three, are only one 
ence, andequal!y eternal; and if we are not able to 
drehend it, it is becauſe we have no intelligible 
to expreſs it by. You may pollibly form ſome 
of ity from compariſon. The foul is but one, 
yet it has an underſtanding, that knows ; a will, 
determines; and a memory, that can recollect 
things. Now theſe three faculties are very diffe- 
| and yet exiſt in one and the ſame ſoul. 

d, the ſun is the principle of light and heat, both 
pne and the other are as old as the ſun, for the 
cannot ſubſiſt a moment without ſhining, and by 
ng it gives both light and heat. You fee there- 
that there are things in ourſelves, and in nature, 
Id as the 3 from which they — as 


oft Wily, therefore, may we believe, that though, in 
ice, WI work of our redemption, the Father is ſaid to 
ich his Son, the Son to obey the Father, and the 

My Ghoſt to apply the infinite merits of the Son to 


kind, yet they are not inferior one to another, 
that the union between the three, is ſo great, 
in ſpeaking of one of them, it may neceſſarily 
y our meaning to the other two. 

UGEN, But if this Redeemer was fo neceſſary, 
did not God ſend him upon the earth immediately 
r the fall of the firſt men ? 

A8 r. Becauſe he would have men learn by the 
erience of four thouſand years, the neceflity of 
meal{ure, 

,UGEN, Are all men damned then who were 
n before the birth of our Saviour? 

AST, By ne means. The Lambof God, ſays 
John, was ſacrificed before the creation of the 
d;“ that is to ſay, God not only formed the 
nal decree, of the death and paſſion of Chriſt, but 
took care that the merits of the ſacrifice he made 
dn the croſs, ſhould reach back to the beginning of 
e, fo that all mankind, from Adam, until now, 
- vie received the benefits of it. All that man had 
Go do before the redemption, was to believe in one 
[ur God, 
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- that urges us to the trouble of thinking, 
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God, adore and ſerve him, anxiouſly waiting fe 
hoping in, a future deliverer, 

UGEN. I am very deſirous of knowing, Sir, 
men began to form themſelves into ſocieties, a 
enter into all the luxuries and indulgences of 
Can you give me any information on this head! 
| ExasT, Though it pleaſed the Creator to be 
upon man every thing that was neceſſary fo 
exiſtence, and he was formed to live upon the nat 
productions of the earth ; yet he endowed him 
a thirſt for indulgences, and without ſuch 2 
ſocieties could neither flouriſh nor exiſt, With 
deſire, indeed, for indulgences, our intellectual fi 
ties would be a diſadvantage to us; we hi 
languiſh away our hours in ſtupidity, occupied 
with-the momentary want. It is the idea only of 
proving our ſituation, and adding to our bappi 


EvuGEvn. I apprehend men were firſt in a f 
ſtate, and it was a deſire of improving this ſit 
that led them to form ſocieties, 

ErxAsT. Exactly ſo. Man originally lived 
hunter ſtate, and depended upon his bow for 
daily ſubſiſtance; ſo that it required an exte 
diſt rict of land to maintain a tribe of men; for 
not a ſmall ſpot that will maintain a numbe 

ople, who are to live upon wild animals take 


unting. As men therefore grew populous, tha 
encreaſed in number, they found it neceſſary to 
- tivate land, in order to procure them food ; and 


cultivation, led on to ſociety, for when they bec 
poſſeſſed of property, it was neceſſary to guard 
roperty from encroachments. Hence the las 


cam and Tuum, that is, from this time they | 


ceeded to defend their property by law. And y 
they could preſerve it they endeavoured to enc 
it: they built houſes, furniſhed thoſe houſes, 
each head of a family became a huſbandman. 


Evcegn: I can readily conceive that by | 
means a very large ſtock of proviſion might be u 


mulated. 


EAST. Yes, more than enough. This indi 
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bers to turn their talents to other things. Some 
loyed themſelves in making utenſils, others ia 
cating cloaths and ſundry neceſſaries, which 
gave in exchange for corn and other produc» 
> of the land. It is eaſy to conceive from hence, 
ſocieties grew and became flouriſhing. 

vcen, The method of exchanging property 
have been exceedingly inconvenient. 

nar 457. In large purchaſes between men of opu- 


im , the inconvenience might not be great; but in 
l purchaſes, fuch exchanges muſt have been 
uh bleſome. It was this that gave riſe to the inven- 
al fi of money, which is eaſily carried, and by general 


currence is a very good ſubſſitute for any kind of 
modity we may with to give, in exchange for an- 
r we are more in want of: and that this money 
uld never vary, it was thought proper to place it 
he hands of goverameut, and protect it by the 


a fer of the laws. 
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node 

ak GENERAL IDEA OF STUDY, AND 
"OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


een. T Am delighted, Sir, with the informa- 


A tion you are pleaſed to ive me, and 

loo plan of ſtudy you have laid down for me, and if 

ye in what ſituation of life I ſhould be thrown 

dl would requeſt you to give me ſome directions 

enemy conduct. : 

ſes, WE 457 May that happy 2 of your's be 
ig! God will not fail to afiiſt your intentions in 


at is right and honeſt, It is no matter what ſitua- 
bn of lite you are in; no man in any ſituation can 
reſpectable, without honour, without prudence, 
ind d without abilitics, 


lun EUGEN., 
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' EvGzn. A great deal depends upon the n 
of our education ? 

ExasT. True. Man is like a tree. Look ye 
to the banks of that river, to the right and lef 
can ſee that thoſe two rows of elms have been u 
the direction of different men. One row, 

oung, bas been better trained up than the 
You may fee they are of the ſame ſpecies by the 
and the bark, and the ſoil of both is of the 
quality. Take notice of this row. How f. 
neat, and well cut; how green and flouriſh 
How ſpreading and majeſtic! There is ſcarce a 
through any of their bodies; in ſhort, there i 
fault to be found with.them ; but they afford 
greateſt proſpe& of turning out fine timber. ( 
your eyes now on the other row, ſee how ſcrubl 
knotty, crooked, and full of moſs and cankers t 
are! Ragged bark, yellow leaves with ſmall withs 
heads. Whence now ariſes the difference in tl 
two rows of trees, if not in the manner in which 
were trained when young ? One was certainly atte 
ed to, and the other neglected. And there is 
doubt but that in time, one row will turn out ext 
lent timber for building, while the other will be 
only for the fire, oh - 

EvGen. A very ſtriking compariſon. It bn 
to my mind the ſtory you told me of Lycurgus 
his dogs, and all you have ſaid on the diffe 
effecis of education. But is it neceſſary that all 
world ſhould receive an education equally go 
Should the poor and the working part of mankind 
educated in the ſame manner as the rich ? 

ExAasT. No; that is not neceflary. Different ef 
of men and different faculties, ſhould be differa 
educated ; but no perſon ſhould be deprived of a 

ious and a virtuous education. Let a man's profef 
be ever ſo low, if he is an honeſt man, induſtrious, 
a good workman, he will be always reſpectable; W'*' 
the better inſtructed be has been, the more ſubolll | 
five, obliging and reſpectful you will ſee him; . 
be will acquit himſelf in his work with the may” 
courage aud cleverneſs. In ſhort, you will be n 
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| aſed with him than one leſs in ſtcucted, and will em- 
y him in preference. Such is the fruit of education 

ye he lower claſs of people, as well as in the upper. 
ei rr x. I fee inflances of it every day. But, pray 


| me, what is the uſe of a univerſity education. 
EAST. I am very much pleaſed with this que ſ ion. 


y 
on as my deſign to give you a ſuccinct idea of the ob- 
the ef Study, and of the Sciences and Arts. 

he EUGEN. What are the liberal Arts? 


RAST. We call thoſe arts liberal, in contradiſtinction 
working trades, which are lets honorable, and which 
vire leſs talents and leſs knowledge ; architecture, 
pture, painting, engraving, and the like, are liberal 


8. 
rrerx. I have been told that the antients excelled in 
chiteure and ſculpture. Who were theſe antients, 
ers d here did they reſide? 
ExAsT. The Grecians, who inhabited Greece, on 


7 1the - 

in e borders of the Archipelago, now in the poſſeſſion of 
che Turks. They flouriſhed many years before the 
attelrth of Chriſt, and were revowred for their ſculp- 


re and their architetuie. Many antiquities or pieces 
antient ſculpture, have, within theſe few years back, 
en found bari:d in the earth in Italy and Greece; 
ere are varie ef figures, vaſes, and other things in 
e Muſeum, that were dug out of the ruins of Hereula- 
um, a famous city in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
ut was ſwallwed up by an earthquake iu the year 
Its ruins were not diſcovered until w'thio theſe 
Ity Years. 

EUGEN. To profeſs theſe liberal arts, is it neceſſary 
have an educa ion? 


ei Er As T. Not a very finiſhed one; but we can cer- 
really diſcern among the profeſſors of theſe arts, thoſe 
fa bo have ſtudied, and have been better mitructed than 
ofeWibe's. They require genius and teadineſs, and ſuch as 


las theſe talents make,a greater progreſs in their 
” 


us 
e: W'ofeflion than others, bY 7. 
bt Theie are alſo the ſciences which are principal ob- 
1; W's of fludy. Indeedgwithout itudy, we cannot ac- 


ure any knowledge. Ss 
UGENs 
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Evox. Pray make me acquainted with the names 
the ſciences. 

ExAsT. Of all the ſciences, the moſt- eſſential j 
mofal philoſophy, that is to ſay, the ſcience that teache 
us the duties of religion and thoſe of ſociety, We lir 
my dear Eugenius, but to die. Judge then of te 


importance of morality, which teaches us how to li * 
well, ſo that we may die well. But there Are oth: | 
ſciences ſtill, which are not only uſeful, but entertain, 
ing. We will run through them as you ſeem to xi! 

We will begin with Writing ; which, indeed, is rathe ie 
one of the liberal arts; it is truly the art of pain; 
words, and of ſpeaking to the eyes, and is one of , 
fineſt inventions of man, To read well, is alſo ver: 
uſeful, Good reading is, as it were, a comment up re 
the ſubject, it explains it as it goes on. Beſides en 
read ill is a mark of want of education, and nothing Hir 
fo vulgar; it looks as if we did not underſtand what uu 
read. ay 

A r perfection in writing is orthogragh Per 
Can you tell me in what this conſiſts? 


EvuGENn. It is to ſpell the words right. 
ExaAsT. It is. To write correctly and grammaticaly ee. 
to ſpell the words properly, and uſe right ſtops, is hpof 
mark of good ſenſe and a good education. It is the fitnur 
thing we judge by. Now the belt way to acquire thin 
is to accuſtom ourſelves to copy, with attention, ſone 
pages of a book correctly printed. Nothing ſerve, | 
mere to mark a gentleman and man of underſtanding n 
than a proper choice of words. This is chiefly acquiredWere 
by reading, but to aſſiſt on this ſubject, let me recom Hun 
mend you to a book I have publiſhed for the pur rat 
_ it points out Tux DisTINCTION BETWEEYMivi: 
oRDS ESTEEMED SYNONIMOUS in the Engliſh lan- 
uage, and will be found cf uſe to ſuch as wiſh to 
Peak or write with propriety and elegance. * 
Another knowledge as neceſſary as writing, is, Aritt-een: 
metic, without which a tradeſman cannot carry on hi 


* Sold by R. Balduin, Paternoſter-Row, price three: 
ſuillings and fixpence, 


buſineſs; 
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uſineſs; and a gentleman is liable to be cheated every 
lav. In arithmetic lies the whole art of calculation. 
here is, indeed, another method of calculating, and a 
zwch ſhorter one, I mean Algebra, but it is very diffi- 
ult and but httle uſed. 

Will you know what is taught at the Univer- 
ties ? 

EvGeEn., I ſhall be happy to hear; but firſt explain 
o me the nature of a Univerſity, 

ExasT. A Univerſity is a ſeminary, or ſchool, for 
earned men, and ſuch as every wiſe government thinks 
icht to eſtabliſh within their dominions. Some coun- 
ries have many, ſome fewer. England has two, 
ford and Cambridge; Scotland has four, Edin- 
urgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews; and 
Ircland has one, eſtabliſhed at Dublin. Each of theſe 
'niverſities conſiſts of one or more colleges, with cer- 
ain endowments, Government having granted them 
harters, with certain privileges, large ſums of money 
ave been given from time to time by well diſpoſed 
xerſons, to found certain houſes or colleges in thoſe 
owns. In Oxford there are twenty colleges, in Cam- 
ridge ſixteen, in Dublin but one. Each of theſe col- 
l eges are, through noble contributions of the rich, in 
's Wpoſicſhon of eſtates ſufficient to maintain a certain 
number of perſons called Fetl»ws, who live together 
n ſociety, and who employ themſelves in educating 
oung men, either in law, phylic, or divinity. - Such as 
go there for ſtudy, pay for their education, and to en- 
Hurage perſons to fnd their ſons to theſe places, there 
are certain privileges annexed to thoſe on whom the 
Univerſities ſhall be pleaſed to confer a degree or 
mark of diſtinction. A clergyman cannot hold two 
Ivings unleſs he has taken the degree of Maſter of 
Arts, or Batchelor of Laws. in one of our Univerſities 
nor can he be made a biſhop, until he has taken a 
Doctor's degree; ſo likewiſe in phyſic. A phyſician 
ennot practice as ſuch, until he has taken the degree 
ot a Doctor of phyſic. And before theſe degrees are 
men, the candidates for thoſe honours are examined 
is to their proficiency in the. ſcience they profels. 
EUGENG 
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EvGENn. It is a very laudable inſtitution. I hay 
heard of Doctors of Muſic ; what are they? 
ErxAsT. Muſic and poetry are held there a 


ſciences, and deprees are occaſionally given in both, 
The degree of Doctor of Laws is rather an honorary 
degree, and is frequently given to noblemen and 


other great perſonages as a compliment. There is 


certain diſcipline obſerved in the Univerſities, and they 


govern by laws of their own. 
EuCGENY. What are the chief ſtudies there? 

Ex as r. Belides the general fludies of Law, Phyſi 
and Divinity, they give lectures in Algebra, Mathema- 
tics, Allyonomy, Natural Philoſophy, Rhetoric, and 
Logic. 

kEuUGEN., Will you be kind enough to explain then 
ſeparately. 

ExAs T. Algebra J have already mentioned. 

Mathematics 1s the ſcience which contemplates what. 
ever is capable of being numbered or F eaſured. 

Aſtronomy is the fiudy of the heavenly bodies. 

Natural Philoſophy is the ſcience of nature. | 
explains the elements, Air, Earth, Fire, and Water, 
and ſearches into their cauſes and effects. You {ec 
how extenſive this branch of ſcience is, it includes 
mathematics and mechanics, it comprehends all that 
reſpects powers or firength, extent, meaſures, weight? 
and the machines employed in different aits, 

Rhetoric explains all the figures or beautics of lan 
guage, and fcrves to give it more energy Or mote 
grace; it teaches us the difference of ſtyle, and ho 
to vary it according to the ſubject matter. In ſhort, i 
is the art of oratory, whereas Logic is the art of clul 
realoning. 

EuGEN, But there are other ſtudies than theſe ? 
F Ex As T. Yes, many; but not taught at the Uniyel 

tics. . 

Eucdk N. Will you juſt name them? 

Ex As r. Beſides the living languages, ſuch as Frenc 
Spaniſh, Dutch, and ſo on, there are the dead languages 

ebrew, Greek, and Latin; called dead, from not being 
perſectly ſpoken any where. 

Juriſprudence is the tcicace of the laws, 3 

ylc 
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phyſie. Under this head, we include Anatomy, the 


ha 


e fracture of the human body; Surgery, the art of am- 
both ation and healing wounds; Chemiltry, or the art of 
pra ecom, fing bodies proper for the uſe of medicine, or 

and of dividing, mixing, and purifying different metals ; 


ls 


they 


Botiny, or the ſtudy of plants ; and Pharmacy, the art 
of compcung medicines. 
G-ography thews the fituation of countries and the 
uſe of maps. 
bye Geometry is the art of meaſuring. 
em lHeraldry is that of knowing the arms of noble fami- 
and lies, towns and kingdoms, 

Politics is the ſcience of princes and miniſters, and, 
then indeed, is the while art of government. 

Fortification is the ſcience of defending towns againſt 

the aflault of an enemy. 
hat. Gunnery is the ſcience of artillery, teaching the me- 
thod of uting'5vnncn, &c., 
Tactics 1s the ſcience of the army, 
I Navigation, that of equipping and conducting veſſels 
aten upon the ſeas 
1 {eel The Manage is the ſcience of horſemanſhip ; 
ld Agriculture, the art of cultivation; 
a Axchitecture, the art of building; 
Eb Muſic, the ſcience of compoling tunes and pieces of 
muſic, and 
f lan The Belles Lettres, which is polite literature, viz. 
more Poetry, Hiſtory, &c. 
| hood Economy is the ſeience of adapting our outgoings to 
rt, Wour incomes, and regulating our domeſtic expences. 
clit Thus 1 have run concilely through the principal 
branches of fludy, ſome of which it is neceſſary for 
e ? Will mc to be acquainted with. 
nivel ö GEN. What a crowd of arts and ſciences to chooſe 
— rom |! 

ExasT. There are others ſtill, but I muſFpaſs over 
ene hem in ſilence. You will acquire a knou ledge of them 
ages you advance in the world. All I aim at now, is to 
bernggive you at leaſt an idea of the utility and extent of 

ltndies. You fee the different arts they lead to; I 

will explain ſme of them in our future converſation 
hbyb ave particularly, but I muſt repeat here, and _ 
Wi 
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will obſerve it through life ; that ſuch perſons as ha 
received the heſt principles, and who knew how | 
profit by the inſtructions that were given them lh; 
youth, will have infinitely the moſt honour in th 
world, \ 
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SISCTOUSERSS.: © 
OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Euckx. RETURNING to town, Sir, I paſſed H 
ſeveral markets. What hurry and buſtle 
Nothing but proviſions and merchandiſe ; buyers an 
ſellers every where ! 4 
Ex As T. Commerce conſiſts in this; and to gin 
you a better inſight into it, we will go into one e 
theſe markets. Here then we are, What a crowd WMP 
Take notice what a number of empty carts and waggor 
There muſt have been a great ſale of corn to day. 
EUGEN. Is not that fo much the hetter? 


Ex AsT. Certainly. tl 
EuGten. And why ? x 
ExasT. You do not know then that wheat is tl ® 
moſt eflential of all merchandiſe, being the firſt neceſ © 
fary ? What would become of the inhabitants of a cid; 
if thoſe of the country were to diſcontinue bringing © 
beat to market for only fix weeks? There would | 
no bread. The poor would, die with hunger, and t. 
rich would be embarraſſed with their money; the b 
could not eat gold and filver. You may judge fro © 
this of the benefits we derive from agriculture; an f 
know, that of all merchandiſe, the neceſſaries of lite ar f 
the moſt valuable. Hence it appears, that towns an h 
powertully intereſted to encourage the commerce d 
corn, for the more open and unreſtrained that commer © 
is, the more likely are towns to be populous and flou b 
riſhing ;* whereas, if cities had no corn market, the : 


would ſoon be deſerted; graſs would grow in © 
ſirce! 


* 
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reets, and the inhabitants would be more miſerable 
ban the villagers themſelves ; but let us go on, We 
all come preſently to the beaſt market. 

EvGEN. This is the chicken market I apprehend. 
Vhat a quantity of fowls of all ſorts! chickens, turkies, 
lacks, poultry ready for the ſpit, eggs, butter, cheeſe, 

fruit, and vegetables in abundance ? ; 

ExasTr. Thus are towns ſupplied with proviſions. 

ake notice what a variety of articles we draw from the 

ountry. How much do we owe to the indultry and 

care of the .huſbandman who procures us ſuch things 

2s we could not well do without! But this ſale of pro- 

E. Mvihons even aflifts thoſe to live who live in the neigh- 

bourhood of towns, They are all brought to be con- 
verted into money. 

Evcev, Ts it not right that they ſhould profit by the 
fruit of their laboure ? We ought to be obliged to them, 
even though we pay them, for they work for us as well 
as for theniſelves. But let us paſs to the beaſt market. 
] ſee a prodigious multitude of horſes, cows, ſheep, and 
nes, What a crowd of people there is about them! 
. it a good thing, Sir, to have ſuch large matkets of 
cattle ? 

EzxasT. Certainly: The better a market is ſerved, 
the greater the variety; we can then have ſuch cattle as 
we want, and ſuch as pleaſe. us beſt, Every perſon 
+ tha bcre in laying out his money, helps the tradeſman and 
artiſt to live; for thoſe who receive money for the pro- 
viſions they bring to market, lay it out again in the tame 
gin un, for the neceſſaries and conveniences they want. 
1d | To accommodate the people in all towns is the reafon 
of eſtabliſhing markets once or twice a week; and 
the beſides theſe ſtated days weekly, there are particular 
fron markets at certain times of the year, called Fairs: Theſe 
an fairs are authoriſed by government, and are eſtabliſhed 
e u {or the benefit of the neighbourhood where they are 
s ar ©<19, and for the convenience of ſelling that merchan- 
. dile that i produced in the places round about. For 
ner example, ſome fairs are conſiderable for the ſale of 
for borics; others for horned cattle, or ſheep; others far 
the cherſe, for linens, aud other things, according to the 
th manufactures in the countries where they are held. At 
Cheſter 
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* Cheſter there is a great fair annually for Iriſh linen 
brought over there by the manufatturers from Irela 
Thele fairs, or free markets, by the certain privileg 
they have, by the abundance and great choice of me 
chandiſe they furniſh, and by the concourſe of peopk 
they bring together, animate comme: ce, and occahon 
great circulation of money. 

Kucen. have ſeen wakes, in the North of England 
where there has been nothing bonght or ſold. 
ErxAasT. But wakes are not fairs. A wake is anm 
ally held on the feaſt of the dedication of the parik 
church, that is, on the day the church was conſecrated; 
and on theſe feſtivals every houſe-keeper keeps an opey 
table and welcomes every comer, All ſorts of rurd 
amuſements go foiward on theſe days, but it is a day « 
pleaſure and not a day of bulineſs. 
Euck N. Will you ſtop here much longer? 
ExasT. No; we will go on to the navigable canal, 
EvGezn., What a number of boats there are there! 
Was the canal made on purpoſe tor them ? 
ErxAasT. It was. A fingle river, which nature alone 
has formed, is not, in general, fo ſtrait nor ſo conve- 
nient for the paſſage oi boats. Rivers generally wind ain, 
great den, and bave a number of ſhallow places that 
are difficul: to pals ; beſides, rivers do not always run 
from town to town as theſe canals are made to do. Hen 
the banks are made for the purpole of horſes to draw the 
Barges along, and with wharfs for the convenience of 
loading and unloading them. See how the merchandiſe 
is ranged in different places; timber, firewood, bricks, pt 

pry ſtones, ſand, coals, and other things which are b 
ere to be couveyed away in waggons to the places they . 
are going to. 

EUoEN. Carfals then are very beneficial to a town? 
EzasT. Very much ſo. "Towns where there is 2 
it as well as a canal, that is, where a navigable river 

joins it, flouriſh very much, for ſuch rivers bring a 
variety of things from the ſea and other places out of 
the reach of a canal, and commerce in ſuch a town us 
much more extended, 

EvGtxn, How is this, pray? 
EzxasT. Traniporting of merchandiſe by water . 
muc 
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re Sch leſs expenſive and more convenient than conveys 
git by land. There now is a boat loaded with coals 
lege * 

cr £115 town. It is brought from the colliery or coal 
har inc, twenty leagues from this place, and contains 
* fry ton weight of coal, more than forty waggons, 


rich four horſes each, can draw; and yet it is drawn 
pon the water by eight hortez, of courſe here is the 
xpence of one hundred and fifty wo horſes, and thirty- 
even men to drive thoſe horſes ſaved; for three men are 
ufficient to conduct this boat and the eight horſes that 
raw it. You ſee now how money is ſaved, of courſe 
he ſeller of the coals can atford to let his cuſtomers 
ave them at a much leſs price, than if they were 
rought all the way by land carriage. It is the ſane 
rith timber, with corn, and other merchandiſe con- 
eyed by water; ſo that the carriage, if not quite ſo 
xpedicious, is leſs expenſive. 

Evcexn, I comprehend it very well. And gay who 


ere! > 

"Ware at the expence of cutting theſe canals ? 
Jon Ef 457+ A certain company of gentlemen. Suppoſe, 
nyo bor example, one hundred join one thouſand pounds 


1d iebiece, that is, one hundred thouſand pounds ; this 
done they apply to parliament for leave to make the 


— canal, and when parliament have paſſed an act for that 
* purpoſe, allowing them to take toll, or a ſmall ſum of 
the oney for every boat that paſſes. on it, they carry 
» of beic plan into execution. So that each of-theſe gen- 
die emen have one bundredth ſhare in ſuch canal, and the 
ks Profit ariſing from the toll, after the expences of keep- 
are ing the banks, &c. in repair, is divided among them, in 
hey Proportion to their ſhares, By which means they get 

ofren a large intereſt for the uſe of the money ſo 
ab anced; and they can fell their ſhares at any time. 
; i rv pike roads are made by the ſame means, and the 
„rell paid at the gates is the property of the perſons 
4 who contribute to make the road. Before turnpikes 


of Noere made, the roads were impaſſible; no one there» 
tore ſhould grudge a few pence for the convenience of 
good roads, Turnpikes are now made from town to 
town all over the kingdom, and, in proceſs of time, 
is Wl ©2218 will be as general, But if you would fee a com- 
ch nercial ſcene indeed, you mult go to a ſea- port. 

C5; Evoxx. 
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Evern. I ſuppoſe ſo. | 
ExAasT. You would there ſee a number of people 
all countries, and ſpeaking different languages; veſſch 
of various ſtructures and different nations; ſome moored 


ee 
an 


on 
an the port, others coming in, others hoiſting the ha 
fails to go out, French veſſels, Engliſh, Dutch, SwedikMWhor 
Ruſſia, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, &c. There are veſſels ti e 
carry from fifty tons burthen to ſix hundred; that is ia: 
Jay, large and ſmall; that will carry a greater or a leo 


quantity of merchandiſe. Each tor, 1s twenty hundre 
pounds weight. In one place upon the ſtocks are ſhip 
building, in others, upon the beach, ſhips laying on on 
fide to be repaired. Every ſhip has its ſails, its cordage 
its anchors, its boats, in ſhort, every apparatus nece 
ſary to navigation. Manning a veſſel for ſea, is putting 
on board a number of men ſufficient to navigate herMWeco! 
and a pilot to conduct her out of port. All theſe me 
have 7s ticular offices, from the captain to the cabin 
boy. 't here are ſhips of war and merchant ſhips. Th 
firſt belong to the ſtate, and are employed for the 
defence of the kingdom and its colanies, and. for the 
protection of the merchant. ſhips ; the latter belong to 
particular merchants or trading companies, ſuch as thei p- 
Eaſt India Company, the South Sea Company, and p: 
others. It is with ſuch trading veſſels that they run ovet 

all the known ſeas with merchandiſe, and from one pan 
.of the globe to another. A 

EvuGen. How is a ſhip directed upon the ſea? 

Ex As T. By her rudder, which is a board fixed af t! 
the ſtern or tail of the ſhip, uoder water, upon hinges, 
and moves to the right or to the left; if moved to the 
left, by the action of the, water againſt it, it will tum 
the head of the ſhip to che Ge ; if moved to the right, 
it turns the ſhip to the 18 This rudder is directed by 
a handle upon deck, which the pilot moves at his 
pleaſure. a 

Euckx. And how do they know which way to go 
when ought of fight of land ? 

Ea As Hr. Out at ſea they are directed by the compaſs, 
of which I will give you ſome day a more particular 
deſcription. It is ke the hand of a dial that always 
turns to the north; this ls placed before the peries hs 

| | Heer 
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eers or directs the ſhip, and as the ſhip moves, this 
and moves, and points out whether the veſſel is Pois 
ts right courſe : for as it is known in what part of the 
ompaſs the place lies to which' the veſſel is bound, 
hat is to ſay, whether the port they are going to, 
orth, ſouth, or fo on, the compaſs will always direct 
hem to that port, by directing the ſhip ſo as that the 
and ſhall point north, ſouth, or to that part of the 
lobe to which it is bound; near the coaſts they are 
hrected by ſea marks; trees, or ſteeples planted or 
rected on high grounds for the purpoſe, and at night 
by light-houſes, that is, towers with fires burning at the 
op of them. 

EVEN. Who are at the expence of theſe ereQtions ? 

FEreasT. Maſters of ſhips . © themſelves, In this 
country there is a corporation of gentlemen under the 
name of the Trinity Houſe, of which there are thirty-one 
governors, called E/der Brethren, Theſe gentlemen are 
authoriſed by government, to collect from every maſter 
of a ſhip, a certain toll, for the purpoſe of ny 
beacons and land-marks, to point out ſhelves an 
fans. Light-hovſes, are ſupported allo by a ſimilar toll 
paid to particular people to ſupport the neceſſary ex- 
pences of ſuch lights. 

EuGEN, When a ſhip is out of fight of land for 
many weeks, is it poflible to know how far they have 
got upon their voyage? 

ExasT. Yes. 'They know this by the Longitude and 
the Latitude, 

Eucen, Be pleaſed to explein them to me. 

ErxasT. The longitude of any place is its diſtance, 
eaſt or weſt from the port we fail. And to find this out, 
we calculate by the pace or rate that the ſhip goes at. 
Knowing how fer diſtant the place is to which the ſhip 
is going, ſeamen take notice, at ſeveral periods through 
the day and night, how faſt the veſſel jails, as whether 
ſhe goes (ix, ſeven, or eight miles an hour, more or 
lets. This is found by throwing what is called the log 
aſs, lie, which is a line with a knot at certain diſtances, 
ular wound off a reel into the water at the ſhips fide, by 
ay minute glaſs, and in proportion as the ſhip runs 
hof irom the knots in this line, each of which is a mile, 
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they, by experience, meaſure its pace, which is { 

wn every time the line is thrown, and calculated 
the end of the day. But this is a very uncertain wayt 
finding it out. They are often very much deceived; 
their reckoning. The latitude, which is the diſtance 
one place from another, north or ſouth, they can te 
very accurately, as 1 will hereafter explain, but i} 
longitude is what ſeamen wiſh to diſcover, and for th 
Purpoſe moſt nations have promiſed large rewards t 
the diſcoverer. It may be known by a watch, if on 
could be made to keep time regulaily without the leaf 
variation; one Harriſon invented ſuch a time- keeper 
and received from government a reward of twent 
thouſand pounds; but this does not quite anſwer thy 
purpoſe, it having been found to vary. 

EuGEN. I am anxious to know how a time-keep 
will diſcover it ? | 

ErxAsT. I will explain that to you at ſome futureMhe 
time, when I give you an account of the earth's motion Wt t 


as you will then better underſtand it. And J will, t 


that time, deſcribe the latitude; we will therctonl ! 
reſume our ſubject. I was telling you, I think, thats 
each ſhip to be equipped for her voyage, muſt have af | 
ſuſficient number of men on board her to work her no! 
her paſſage. T 
9 EucGtn., What are the officers on board a kings gu 
ip ? rt 
ExAasT. The officers, that rank as gentlemen, are the Wn 
captain, the lieutenants, and the midſhipmen ; the ! 
chaplain, the ſurgeon, and the ſurgeon's mate. AWic 
young man muſt be a _—_ fix years before he 
can be made a lieutenant, and muſt undergo an examt Wha 
nation before the Admiralty, as to his proficiency in hus Wo! 
profeſſion. an 
EuGtn. Does ſix years ſervice entitle a man to 21 

lieutenancy ? | 
ExAasT., No; ſome, that have not intereſt to be 
appointed lieutenants, have continued midſhipmen all Ne 
their lives. b 
Evox. Are there more than one lieutenant to a ſhip ? Wir 
ExasT. According to the ſize of the ſhip ; a fick W*! 
and ſecond-rate ſhip have fix licutenants each; a tbird 
| Tate, 
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ate, five Keutenants; a fourth or fifth rate, three each; 
ad every other veſlel, one, 

Euckx. What ate the ſeveral ranks of navy officers 
d their pay? | | 
ce Ezasr. An admiral and commander in chief has 


n tee pounds a day, an admiral three pounds ten ſhillings, 
t Mice admiral two pounds ten ſhillings, a rear admiral 
the pound fifteen ſhillings ; caprains according to the 
ds i Mꝛe of the ſhips, from one pound fifteen ſhillings per day 


ach to eight ſhillings; maſter and commander eight 
illings ; lieutenants, ſome five, ſome four ſhillings, and 
idſhipmen the pay only of a common man, four or 
ve pounds a month ; the chaplain nineteen ſhillings a 
the both, and four pence a month from each man's pay; 
he ſurgeon five pounds a month, and two pence a 
nonth trom each man's pay. The other men are paid 
f.rent ſalaries according to their offices. 
un hne ſe ofticers have ſome other perquiſites, beſides a ſhare 
_ f the prizes or ſhips they take from the enemy in time 
„u far. 
fon Euer. Are there not ſome land forces always on 
that{Woard ſhips of war? 
ve 1 Exasr. Marines; who have nothing to do with 
er nWorking the ſhip ; their duty is merely to defend it in 
ar, and attack the enemy when the ſhip is fighting, 
ng here is generally a company on board each ſhip, about 
ity in number, under a captain and two heutenants, 
the Wand there are ſeventy companies of marines in the whole. 
the Eucen, Are the officers of the navy as much 
AWiccmed as thoſe of the army? 
» heW Ex Asr. Equally fo, and they rank before the army; 
mi- What is to ſay, a captain of a ſhip ranks with a lieutenant 
lus Wolonel in the army, and a lieutenant of a man of war 
anks with a captain. 
o a Eucen, Are there any officers in the marines higher 
han a captain ? | 
be W EzasT. Yes; but not ſo many in number. There 
all Were but three diviſions or regiments of mat ines, each of 
hich has two or more majors, from two to four lieute- 
ip? Hat colonels, one or two colonel commandants, and a 
iclt Wolonel, There is alſo a lieutenant-general and a gene- 
ird Ha of marines, | | | 
EvuGEN, 
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Evexx. Is there any proviſion made for thi 
unfortunate ſeamen who are wounded in the ſervice} 

ExAasT. Yes; beſides a ſum of money given to ead 
in proportion to his wound, called /mart-meney, there u 
two charitable inſtitutions for this purpoſe, the cheſt; 
Chatham, and Greenwich hoſpital, 

The cheſt at Chatham gives gratuities for wound 

and ſmall annual penfions to ſuch as have been wounded 
in proportion to what they have ſuffered. 
- Greenwich Hoſpital receives ſuch ſeamen 28s by ag 
wounds, and other accidents, are diſabled from furthe 
ſervice, and provides for the widows and children 
ſuch as are ſlain. In this hoſpital are generally t- 
thouſand three hundred men, one hundred and fil 
hoys, and one hundred and forty women as nuf ſes tt 
the fick. They are lodged, cloathed, and fed tor life 
ata ve cach ſomething allowed for pocket-money 
The bovs are taken in at eleven years of age, and x 
out at ſixteen either to ſea or trade, This boſpstal i 
ſupported by government, and by x- pence a month pail 
out of every ſeaman's wages. 

Evuctxn. A very comfortable peoviſion truly! 
kind enough to give me an account of ſome of tt 
trading companies you mentioned, 

ER AST. If I explain one, you will nnderftand the 
whole. I will then give you ſome idea of the Eaſt 
India Company. | | 

The Eaſt India Company, is a number of people in"! 

artnerſhip rogether for the purpoſe of trading to the $19 
Fai Indies. Government has granted them a chatte! 
for that purpoſe, on their paying the public four lle 
five hundred thouſand pounds a year; fo that you um 
How large their gains are. The Company's ſtock ge 
money, with which they carry on their trade, cone 
of many millions, and their profits are ſuch, that au” 
paying all expences and loſſes that occur in this jou the 
trade, they get about twelve per cent for the money the 
employ. This partnerſhip is open and free to every la, 
that will join them. There are every day perſons to h. 
found that will ſel] aſhareof this great concern, A five hun cc 
dred pounds ſhare will entule a perſon to a voice or vote ills 
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e concerns of the Company, which is principally con- 
ated by thirteen directors, choſen annually out of the 
artners or proprietors, This Company, fince their 
[it eſtabliſhment, have driven the natives of Bengal 
to the back part of the country, and are now poſſeſſed 
f a great extent of territory, and they keep an army 
pr the defence of it. The South Sea Company, the 
uſſian Company, the Hudſon's Bay Company, and the 
frican, are much upon the ſame plan, though not ſo 
ich, nor trading with ſo large a ſtock. The value of 
ach ſhare, or which is the ſame, of each one hundred 
pounds ſock, riſes and falls in proportion to the imagi- 
ary ſtate of the Company. | 
EuGEN. Now you mention ſtock, I could wiſh to 
ave the nature of government ſtock explained, 

ExasT, I muſt firſt tell you, that perſons who have 
zoney to ſpare, can, by lending it to thoſe who want 
t, have five pounds annually for the ufe of every hun- 
Ired pounds ; but no more, as five per cent is the legal 
ntereſt allowed by law; but, as the ſecurity ſuch perſons 
generally give for the return of the principal ſum lent, 
s not confidered ſo good as government ſecurity ; 
overninent, when in credit, can horrow money at leſs 
intereſt than five per cent. When government has 
ſtabliſhed a tax to pay the intereſt of the money 
they wiſh to borrow, they call upon the public to lend 
them the money, upon the faith and credit of the 
nation, When this ſum of money is advanced, it is called 
$14, and government every halt year pays the intereſt 
of this ſtock to the perſons poſſeſſed of it. Now ſuppoſe 
I lend government one hundred pounds, and wiſh — 
time afterwards to have it again, under an idea that 
government will never be able to repay me the principal; 
| cannot get this money back from the ſtate, but I offer 
my one hundred pounds{ſtock to you. You tell me, 
the ſtate may be a bankrupt for any thing that is known 
to the contrary, and then it will not be worth one ſhil- 
ling; however, if I chuſe to fell it you will give me, 
bxty pounds for it, which I agree io take. It is on this 
account that the ſtocks riſe and fall every day, accord- 
ng to the number of buyers or ſellers in the ſtock 
market. A piece of bad news wall frighten people and 
occaſion 
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occafion many ſellers and few buyers, of courſe 
lower the value of flock, and a piece of good news v 
on the contrary, occaſion many buyers and few fellg 
of courſe raiſe the price of ſtock. The ſtocks of 
trading companies riſe and fall in proportion ni 
overnment ſtock, As the intereſt of money in F 
dock keeps pace with the inteteſt in another. 7 
ſtock is called the public funds. 

EvuGEN. Is the ſinking fund, a fund of the fx 
kind ? | 

Exasr, No; government always takes care if 
eſtabliſhing new taxes to aniwer every contingent 
pence of the ſtate, and generally contrivexthat i 
taxes and other revenues of the crown ſhall exceed 
public expenditure or outgoings, fo as to leave a ſurp| 
of gain every year. This ſurplus, or ſaving, is tre 
ſured up for the purpoſe of paying off, at ſome fut 
time, a part of the money they have before bort o 
and the money or ſtock ſo ſaved, or treaſured up, WM. 
called the fung fund, the deſign of it being to fink fl, 
leſſen the public debt. 

Euckx. And do they often pay off the debts th 
owe ? 

Exasr. They will now and then pay off a few nil; 
lions by means of the money ſo ſaved ; but they vi, 
never be able to pay off the whole ; for owing to wa 
and a variety ot unforeſeen expences, the nation; 
debt amounts now to upwards of two hundred at 
twenty millions of pounds; fo that government k 
enough to do to find money to pay the intereſt of th 
debt, which intereſt at three per cent amounts annual 
to ſeven millions. It is this enormous debt that h 
injured the credit of the nation, for people be gin! 
think now, that ſome time hence, fo far from paying 
the principal, they will not be able to pay the intereſ 
and it is under this tea that one hundred pounds ſtock 
will not fell for ſixty pounds, 

Euok x. How long has this great debt been growing 

ExAasT. Not a hundred years, 

EuGtxn. What, Sir, are the navy bills? 

Exasr. When the commiſſioners of the navy pur 


" chaſe any naval ſtores, or employ any ſhipping to trau 
pe 


- 
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lo t proviſions, troops, &c. to diſtant parts, they pay 
„sc things in paper-money, that is to ſay, they 
ene the ſeller an order upon the treaſurer of the navy 

bo much money, which order ſpeciſies, that if the 
5 vet paid in fix months the holder of ſuch bill ſhall 


e four per cent intereſt on the ſum due, until it be 
d. Theſe bills are generally ſcld, but at a diſadvan- 
e, one hundred pounds will ſcarce ſell for more than 
ety pounds, But let us return to the ſubject we were 


Ws 

EvcsxN. I ſhould like to take a voyage in one of 
Pie great ſhips. | 

ExasT, Nothing would be more intereſting or 
ely. The ſea is like a chain that unites all parts 
the globe together. Without navigation, commerce 
uld not exiſt, or, at leaſt, could not flouriſh, Eve 

e would find himſelf limited to the productions of his 
n country, We ſhould be deprived of that infinite 
lance we receive from foreigners, and could not 
ud them any. Beſides, the fea trains up a pro- 
gious quantity of ſeamen, which in time of war are 
r principal defence. A great number are alſo em- 
oxed in our fiſheries, which is a further nurſery for 
men. 
EUGEN. A ſea-faring life muſt, however, be attended 
ih great dangers. Do not they dread ſtorms and 
pwreck ? | 

ExasT, The ſea has undoubtedly its dangers ; but 
tae land exempt from them? Are we not every day 
poled to a thouſand accidents ? Without the aid of an 
- powerful hand, who could protect us? It is a confi- 
ice in God, that leads ſeamen to brave the tempeſt, 
e ſhallows, the ſand-banks, the currents, the gulfs, the 
rates or robbers on the ſca, and all the dangers of the 
ep. God preſerves mariners as he does other men; 
d, in fact, we hear of very few periſhing, in propor- 
n to the great numbers that follow a ſea-faring life. 
t one in a thouſand, If there was, they would not 
lo ready as they are to embark. The fea is, as it 
tre, their natural element. They are not happy on 
re, Beſides the great ſums of money they gain at 
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ſea is an object, and they deſerve all they get fory 
riſks they run. 

EuGEn. A whirlpool, they ſay, is a dang 
thing ; what is the nature of it ? 

ExasT. It reſembles a whirlwind in the air: as 
one is a circular current of air, that ſweeps things of 
ground and takes them up aloft with it; a whirpoo| 
circular current in ſome parts of the ſea that will dra 
veſſel or any other thing within its reach, to the centre 
middle of ſuch whirling current, and there fuck it in 
fink it, ſo as, perhaps, to riſe no more, It is ſuppe 
to be cauſed by a hole or cavern at the bottom of the 
beneath it, by which the waters are conveyed thro 
a ſubterraneous paſſage to ſome other part. This; 
duces the ſame effect, as appears. in the top of a fu 
When its contents are running into a bottle beneath,y 
a hole in the centre of the fluid, and a ſtrong fu 
downwards. ift 

FEvGen. I conceive many curious things are Mae 
with in long voyages. | 

EzasT. Many. The ſeas are immenſe, and At 
whole globe may be traverſed by means of navigati 


Im: 
The moſt powerful European nations are the Eng Ha 
the Dutch, the French, the Spaniarde, and the P (ir 


gueſe. Theſe have poſſeſſions beyond the ſeas, Itlz 
have been diſcovered by ſubje&s of European pri 
and ſome of them continue under their dominions 
this day. They have colonized them, that ie, they! 
peopled them, by ſending inhabitants there from Mt 
own countries. The valt tract of America, was people 
chiefly by this country, and was under Engliſh go ca, 


ment until within theſe few years. th 
EUGEN. Were theſe places uninhabited that "lp 
thus colonized ? be 


ExasT. No. They were inhabited, but by naliWte 
ſavages. Theſe the people who landed there, drove Hue 
into the interior parts of the country, and when May. 
had built a town, they defended it from the incur 
of the natives. jou! 

Evox. But can this violent ſeizure of land Hen 
reconciled with juſtice ? ali 
ExAs T. Certainly, All territory was originally, 

U 
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red by conqueſt, This gave riſe to the ſeveral ſtates 
pn the earth. And when a number of people come 
form a ſettlement upon a tract of land which the 
wes have no other claim on, than an unreſtrained 
rty of ranging it for food, if ſnch ſettlers put them 
the way of living more comfortably, gnd gratify them 
h a thouſand indulgences, which otherwiſe they 
uld never have heard of; inſtead of having reaſon to 
nplain, they would, in my opinion, have cauſe to 
s themſelves at the fortunate event. 
It is to theſe diſtant parts, then, and to the different 
tions of the world that Europeans tranſport merchan- 
e, the growth of their reſpective countries, bringing 
k, in exchange, wealth of every kind, gold, ſilver, 
ecious ſtones, ſkins, cottons, ſngar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
hineal, indigo, pepper, cinnamon, tobacco, and 
ny other things which we have, We trade to the 
aſt of Guinea - negroes, that is, for black flaves, 
dcarry them to the plantations abroad, where they are 
dand employed in agriculture, and where — 
ats them little better than brutes. In failing to theſe 
mates we ſee remarkable things and the different pro- 
ftions of the countries, We become acquainted with 
eir manners, their cuſtoms, their religion and form of 
wernment ; in ſhort, we acquire an infinity of know- 
dge no leſs uſeful than curious. But let us return to 
mmerce by land. 
Merchants ſeldom go to ſea themſelves, they tranſact 
the buſineſs at home, and ſhips convey their merchan- 
iſe out and home. Was you in the counting-houſe of 
capital merchant you would be aſtoniſhed to fee, that 
thout going out of that room, they tranſact buſineſs in 
| parts of the world. Some employ the ſhips of others; 
bers have ſhips of their own. Commerce in its utmoſt 
xtent is a prodigious thing. You may judge of its 
tent by the poſtage of letters which merchants annually 
iv, There are houſes in London, that is, merchants 
hoſe letters coſt them upwards of fix or ſeven hundred 
ounds a year, and who will return more than ſeven or 
ad Wit hundred thouſand pounds annually, 1 mean, do 
vineſs to that amount, Mercbandiſe carried out of 
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England to foreign parts are called Exports, | 


\ brought in, Imports. 


Evucten. Exclufive then of the imports, what i 
principal branch of our commerce ? 

Es asT. Manufactures are the moſt conſiderable 
of Engiilth commerce, and the manufacture of wo 
cloths the principal. To encourage it, government! 
obliged every perſon to be buried in a woollen « 
under the penalty of five pounds. But beſides 
branch of commerce, we have a manufactory of f 
eſtabliſhed in Spital- Fields, London; of cotrons, velw 
muſlins, and a variety of other linens painted and pl 
at Mancheſter ; of ribbands, at Coventiy; of ſtocki 
at Nottingham and other places; of glaſs, at Newcal 
and of hardware of all forts, at Birmingham, Sheff 
and Leeds; whereas Scotland and Ireland are che 


diſtinguiſned for linen. As France and Spain are 


nowned for their wines, England is remarked for its by 
of which almoſt every county boaſts of taking 
lead. 

EuGen. I preſume the great towns generally 
away with the principal part of commerce. 

ExasT. Pretty much ſo, Where there is the ad 
tage of a good ſea port, there is much buſineſs can 
on, at leaſt to foreign parts ; for example, at Lond 
Briſtol, and Liverpool, but the manufactures are chi 


eſtabliſhed in cheap countries; and ſuch as are wrouy 


by fire, in places abounding with coils. 

EuGsn. What is the difference between a whole 
and a retail buſineſs ? 

ExAasT. A wholeſale dealer is uſually a merchant 
a manufacturer, and ſells only to thoſe who fell ag: 


of courle deals out his goods in large quantities, and 


contented with ſmaller gains; whereas a retail tra 
parcels out his goods to the conſumer, and in ſuch ir 
quantities as he may have occaſion for, 

EUGEN. Which 1s the moſt profitable then, a who 
ſale buſineſs or a retail one? 


ExAasT. A wholeſale buſineſs is generally the m 


lucrative, for though wholeiale dealers get leſs pr 


upon every hundred pounds worth of gouds they it 


yet as their returns in trade are very large, and it 


dealin 
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ings very confiderable, they are generally large 
ers upon the whole ; but they are at the ſame time 
fled to greater loſſes, and ſuch a trade requires a 
e ſum of money to carry it on. , But a retail trader 
has a great deal of buſineſs and many caſtomers, 
„in common, a great deal of money, and often, 
e than many «hoſeſale dealers; becauſe he has a 
ater profit, and his money is quicker returned, not 
g obliged to give ſo long credit, nor riſk ſuch large 
z. We have ſeen retail traders get very great 
unes, but not generally in ſmall towns ; for where 
e are but few inhabitants ard many ſhopkeepers, 
trade is too much divided to admit of large gains. 
,UGEN, It is owing to great loſſes I apprebend, that 
lee ſo many bankrupts. 
sr. Every ſituation of life, my good friend, has 
dilgraces; you will be better acquainted with this as 
| advance in life, The riſk of lois I confeſs is a diſa- 
eable thing iu trade, When a man cannot pay his 
ts, be is liable to be arreſted and ſent to priſon, and 
en once he is ſuppoſed to be deficient in this reſpect, 
his creditors, fearful of loſing their money, apply to 
for it ; this frequently occaſions him to ſecrete him» 
f and ſhut up bis ſhop. Such a man is then ſaid to 
|, or be a bankrupt, for his creditors then ſeize upon 
he has and divide his property among them in pro- 
tion to the ſeveral ſums he owes. Sometimes the 
dizors will get halt their demands, ſometimes a fourth 
t, and ſomttimes not ſo much; but if, on examining his 
counts, it appears that he has acted fairly, they 
tomarily give him a general diſcharge, which is called 
aing bis certificate, and ſuffer bim to begin trade again, 
he can, unmoleſted. 
ErGen, The accidental burning of a tradeſman's 


a:chouvle, or the loſs of a ſhip load of goods at fea, may 


ia the faireſt dealer unexpectedly. 
ExasT. There are precautions againſt ſuch unforeſeen 
les. In London there are afſwiance-othces, that for 


Imall annual premium, will inſure any man's property 
om loſs by fire or the dangers of the ſea. Theſe con- 
it of a number of opulent men, whoſe fortunes are 


ponlible and adequate for any ſums they inſure. 
Tradeimen 


= 
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tradeſmen can have their houſes and gyods iriſured( 
three or four ſhillings in the hundred pounds 
is, on paying three or four ſbillings a — for en 


hundred pounds they think proper to inſure; ſhoui . 
fire accidentally deſtroy their property, theſe offices Muc 
make good their loſſes as far as the hundred po o 
they have inſured ; and they may inſure to any amoi 
In like manner may ſhips be inſured during the vo vw 
they are about to make, and that for about three or d 
pounds, in the hundred pounds. The perſons ve 
do this are called awnder-writers, Nay, theſe aſſura u 
offices will go further, they will inſure any man's WF» / 
- for a ſum of money in proportion to his age and if t 
chance there is of his dying. Suppoſe a man was to e, 
one thouſand pounds for one hundred pounds per ani er 
for his life; that his family may not loſe the benefit WF: 
the money ſo laid out, he can, by paying to ſome of theWd!! 
offices twenty, thirty, or forty pounds a year more" « 
leſs out of the one hundred pounds, leave the thou tte 
1 his death to whom he pleaſes, for die . 
e wil, theſe offices will pay the money. me! 


Evcen. Are they not often ſufferers on this 
count ? xs 

ExasT. No. When it is conſidered how nia: 
perſons property they infure, the chance is much in th 
favor, of courſe their loſſes are not ſo great as to mal 
them loſers in the Whole; for they make their calcui ": 
tions ſo, that the premiums or rewards they receive it. 
inſuring, are more than ſufficient to make good every Wn 
they are likely to ſuſtain, , a 
' Euctn, Where a man can, inſure bis property WW: 
this manner, it is unpardonable in him to fail; as it m 
be owing to ſome neglect or inattention of his own, ce 

ErasT, It is too frequently ſo. Men too often wills: 
to get rich on a ſudden, they therefore undertake mo 
buſineſs, arid riſk more money*than their fortunes wile! 
enable them to do; and to do this, they run in debt fon 
a variety of articles, which perhaps afterwards the 
cannot ſell. - Sometimes they will pay too little atten 
tion to their accounts, and from an ignorance of thei: 
ſituation will ſpend every year more than they cal 
afford. Some men again will break fraudulently, tha 


vill take up goods upon credit, abuſe the confidence 
men put in them, and ſpend the money ſuch good 
for, in extravagant living, to the injury, and often the 
, of thoſe who truſt them. 

UGEN. Was I a tradeſman, I could eaſily find a 
hod not to loſe any thing by bankrupts. 

Ar. If you would teach that method to others, 
would do them a great ſervice. What method 
d you take ? 

beg. I would trade only for ready money; then 
puld loſe nothing. 3 

As r. Was every one to do fo, he could not loſe 
that is impracticable. Credit is the very ſoul of 


reds 
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to ode, which could not ſubſiſt without it. There is no 
anouWler's fortune ſo large, bur that he carries on more 
efit Wd: than he can immediately pay for; of courſe, he 
f.th 


bliged to have credit. Many a man deals argely 
a credit without any real fortune of his own ; befides 
fren happens, that a man would not know what to 
for goods when be buys. The ſeller may not be able 
nediately to aſcertain their value, and the buyer may 
have had an opportunity to inſpect the quality of the 
xls bought; or they may be purchaſed at a conſide- 
le diſtance from the buyer; perhaps in the country, 
at a ſea-port. In which caſes the money is afterwards 
be remitted, or conveyed to the ſeller. Do you know 
nature of paper-money ? 

EvGEN, Indeed | do not. SI 
EzasT, You know the nature of a bank note, which 
a written promiſe of the governors of the Bank of 
gland to pay a certain ſum there ſpecified, - when 
ed for, This was contrived-for the convenience of 
de, it not being troubleſume to carry, and can be 
veyed by the poſt in a letter. For the ſame purpoſe 
nin buſineſs inſtead of paying money for goods, will 
cuently give promiſſory notes of hand to pay the 
mey in one, two, three or four months, more or leſs, in 
ids to this effect, "Three months after date, I pro- 
ſe to pay to Mr, ——, or his order, the ſum of — 
Ine received,” Theſe notes are negotiable, that is, 
| paſs current from one to another, the whole three 


Maths they have to run, when the poſſeſlor of the — 
When 
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when payable, carries it to the houſe of the perſon 
firſt gave the note for payment. 

EUGEN. And ſuppole he will not pay it? 

ErxasT, He then loſes his credit, and the he 
of the note obliges him to pay it by law, with all 
expences attending the recovery. 

Eucen., And what is a bill of exchange? 

ErxasT. This is a contrivance to pay money in 
diſtant part, Here is a merchant in London, 
example, that trades with a merchant at. Amſterd 
Suppoſe A. wants to pay one hundred pounds to! 
friend in Amſterdam ; A. applies to this merchant 
London, pays the hundred pounds to bim, and begs 
to remit it to Amſterdam, he accordingly gives A. a 
of exchange, or draft upon his correſpondent then 
words to th's effect: Ar ſight pay to A. or his or 
one hundred pounds, and place it to the account 

ours, &c.“ A. then puts his name upon the back of 
ill, which is called indor/ing it, and ſends it to 

friend B. by the poſt. This indorſement intimates to 
mercbant at Amſterdam, when brought to him for 
ment, that A has authoriſed it, 2nd the money 1s im 
diately paid. By this means too, the merchant at 
nerdam conveys one hundred pounds to the merchant 
London, ſo that it is a convenience on all ſides. 
is called a foreign bill of exchange; when ſuch bills 
between traders in the ſame country, they are al 
inland bills. 


K 


Euckx. From your account N 

fe; ande on ich. 

Ex As T. It is, perhaps, the readieſt road to acqui 

competency, and without being obliged to any us 
Say what you will of trade, it muſt be honourable, : 

is pleaſant to owe our bread to no one but onelclt. 

could mention twenty examples of very rapid for! 
made in trade from very ſmall beginnings, 1 
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vet. What is the beſt kind of commerce to deal in? 
ExasT- That depends upon opinion and talents. 
as I to chooſe a trade, it ſhould be where the articles 
and fall conſiderably in price. 
Evcen., And for what reaſon ? 
ExasT. Becauſe a clever ſenſible man, who knows 
profeſſion, may make his fortune ſuddenly in ſuch a 
de. For example; I would buy but a ſmall quantity of 
h an article when it was dear, becauſe if it fell in its 
ice, I ſhould then loſe but little; but when it was 
ap, I would lay out all the money I could, and keep 
ill it was dearer, and by felling it then, I might, per- 
ps, get treble the ſum I paid for it, eſpecially if the 
chandiſe I bought would keep. This is what tradeſ- 
call ſpeculation, buying on fore ſight. Sometimes, a 
rſon has been injured by this ſchemiug, (for no one 
n anſwer for events ;) but not very often. | 
But it is time to think of returning home, 
EUGEN. We are juſt got to the banks of the river. 
at a quantity of boats! What a buſtle on the quay! 
ne loading and others unloading, From wheuce 
ne theſe ſawn planks ? 
ExasT, They are fir planks or deal, and come from 
band. The Dutch bring them from Denmark and 
er northern countries. Probably ſome of theſe largec 
els are laden with wool from Spain. Further, are veſ- 
laden with cod from Newfoundland, herrings from 
tland, oranges and lemons from Spain, ſugar and rum 
m Jamaica, filk from Turkey, rice from Carolina, 
from Capada, brandy from Flanders, claret and 
yndy from France, and port-wine from Portugal. 
s, my dear Eugenius, the train and chain of 
merce ; one may ſay, it is an immenſe and perpetual 
am, which flows from city to city, from kingdom to , 
» © Wedom, and from one end of the world to the other, 
acquꝶh ſee from its giving employment and maintenance to 
an) Winds, how great an object it is to a kingdom, and 
es this, there is not an article that does not pay ſome 
"Widcrable duty or tribute to the late. It is an exten- 
commerce, joined to good huſbandry, that has 
tered England ſo numerous, ſo rich, and ſo flouriſh- 
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DISCOURSE vi. 
ON THE OBJECTS OF NATUR 


Evcen. YT is now three weeks, Sir, Tinte we piil 

viſit to our friends in the country, . 
from that time we have not been a day out of the c 
Ilong to be there again. This fine weather is d 
tation. Winter Will ſoon ſhut us up within our wal 

ExAs Tr. The weather theſe fifteen days paſt , 
been too cool for a country excurſion, but as it g. 
' ſeems fine, we*will profit by it: we will go and ſee 
the corn looks after ſo much rain; for when it is cu 
good deal of rain will make-it ſhoot. 

EvGEN, And when the wheat Thoots, is it nat ſo got 
- ExasrT. No. It loſes in its weight, of courſe, it d 
not produce ſo great a quantity of flour; beſides, | 
flour from ſuch wheat is not of ſo good a quality. | 
the ſame with oats, and other grain with which we hr 
cattle. If it is injured by too much wet, it is not 
nouriſhing, nor will it keep ſo long, as if got in ina 
ſeaſon. 

Evcen. This is one reaſon then that we dr 
'Eonitinual rains and ſtormy, tempeſtuous weather: 
it does a great deal of damage. But whence ariſe tl 
effects? Why does God permit it? What is the ca 
of the variation of the ſeaſons ? What is the uſe of 


Mars above us? You ſee, Sir, I am not aſhamedof — 
ignorance. There are a thouſand things in natare oi.... 
I do not comprehend, If you remember, you once M 
miſed to explain them to me ; ſhall I requeſt you tor)... 
it now ? o th 

ExAsT. With pleaſure, T admire your curiog.;.. 
It is certainly plealing to inquire into the works of Hirn 
ture. You — opened to me a wonderful ſces ce 
things, and to the beſt of my abilnies, I will give EU 
an infight into them. | ” re 0 

To make you acquainted with natural hiſtory, nt 
mult proceed with a degree of order. Let us fies, 
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ck to the origin of the world; I do not mean the biſ- 
tory of the creation, that you have a knowledge of al- 
ready: all that is neceſſary to remember now, is, that 
Moſes, the author of that hiſtory, was not deceived, 
having received his intelligence from God himſelf, with 
whom he converſed face to face. All that God thought 
proper to communicate to Moſes and the prophets by 
mſpiration, we call Revrlatien. His holy Spirit en- 
lightened their minds, and taught them ſuch things 
48 they wiſhed to know, and to teach to others; to 
that men who would ſpeak of the origin of the world, 
without an attention to revelation, let them be as wiſe 
as they may, can only ſet forth falſe ſyſtems, which de- 
ſiroy one another, and are little elſe than dreams of the 


ſimple, and at the ſame time ſo ſublime, the formation of 
the univerſe unfolds irfelt to us in a very ſatis factory man- 
ner, We will contemplate then, to day, the works of the 
Lord, the ſole author and'preferver of nature. And we 
will firſt turn our thonglits to the hexvens, which deefafe 
his power and his glory. What other hand, what other 
force than his could ſupport, in the infinite expanſe above, 
hoſe great globes which we fee ?. What other wiſdom 
ud regulate their courſe and preſerve that regulafiry, 
with which they have rolled in that immenſe ſpace for tux 
thouſand years? | N 
EUGEN. It is a ſpeRacle truly worthy of the great- 
eis of God. Of all the heavenly bodies, the ſun 
kems the fineſt and the moſt ſtriking, | 
ExAasT. It does. It is on this account, that ma 
CO Woolatrous nations, dazzled with the 'brilliancy of its 
are NMgꝛye, and amazed at the influence of its heat vn the pro- 
nee endtons of nature, take it for a God, ati adore' it. 
ou ViThcre was a famous temple at Heliopolis, dedicated 
MW the worſhip of the ſun. Many, who have not re- 
T1 cived the benefit of revelation, to whom the goſpel is 
cs of known, remain, at this day, in that deplorable 1gry« 
ſceb ce. | 
ge tucty., Shall I trouble you, Sir, to explain the na- 
ne of the ſun, moon and ſtars? I am aſhamed t6 kno 
ſtory little concerning them, | 
; DYE Exa57, It would be uſeleſs to you to give you von- 
counc 


imagination; whereas, by the recital of Moſes, ſo 
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when the ſun is ſetting. Of this latter kind is the me 
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£ount of the different ſyſtems which celebrated wii 
have invented for the ſtructure of the heavens; I vill 
only inform you of that which is now univerſally a 
mitted. It is the ſyſtem of Copernicus, a native 9 
Thorn in Pruſſia, improved by Sir Iſaac Newton 
Evgland, 

Except the ſun and moon, we, in general, call all thok 
celeſtial globes, ſtars, which we ſee ſcattered up and 
down in the immenſity of the heavens; many of the 
are luminous bodies, that is to ſay, give light of then 
ſelves ; but there are ſome that are not luminous, bu 
opake, and give light only, by reflection from the ſun 
that is to ſay, the fun ſhines upon them, and they thro 
back his light, in the ſame manner as we fee the wit 
dows of a houſe frequently do, towards the evening 


and the planets. Im 
Evcegn, I wiſh, Sir, you would begin with the ſun!) 
En as r. I ought indeed, the ſun being apparently E 

a torch to the univerſe, or the principle of all light a 

Would you believe it, Engenius, that there are a prodfen 


gions quantity of ſuns ? ay 
Evekx. How, a quantity! And do we ſee more ie 
one now ? ral 


Exasrt. No. But in the night we diſcern ſtars en 
numerable, and philoſophers aſſert, that they are Wo» 
Juns, probably larger than the one that gives us light are 
the day. If fo, at what an enormous diſtance from ii th 
earth muſt theſe ſuns be placed, for the farther off > 
object is, the ſmaller it appears; and if we look at Eu. 
ſtars through a teleſcope, which brings them ſome mit 
lions of miles nearer to the eye, they do not app 
larger. Let us ſuppaſe a bullet, ſhut trom a cannon i 
wards the neareſt Var, and to go at the rate of 480 mi 
an haur, it would be 5,600,000 years in going th 
The ſtars are fixed, that is, they occupy conſtantly t 
ſame ſpace in the firmament. They have no motif 
but a rotatory one, like a wheel round its axle. We 
heve them from their twiokling to be of the ſame « 
ture with the ſun. f 

EuckN. If the ſtars are fixed, what are thoſe wh 
we obſerve occaſionally to ſhoot and fall? 


Ex 
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Fxasr. This is one of thoſe optic illuſions that de- 
eive our eyes. The falling ſtar, as yon call it, d 2 
ther than a meteor reſembling a ſtar, and at no e. 
eat diſlance from us; it is formed from certain eh 
tions that riſe in the air, ſuddenly take fire, and ſoon- 
{appear and is of a fimilar kind with what is called 
ig, fatuus,. Or a will o* the iſp. 
EvGen, I have heard frequently of that, but never 
zhtly underſtood it. F 
ExasST. That alſo is ameteor formed of a like mat- 
r, and is chiefly ſeen at night in marſhy places. The 
untry people call it, jack in the lanthorn, and ſuppoſe it- 
witWiſleads the traveller frequently into thoſe bogs over 
hich it hovers. 
EVEN. A childiſh tale I ſuppoſe. There is another 
minous appearance J have noticed, 1 believe it is- 
led the northern lights. 
ExasT. Yes; the Autora Borealis or northern dawn, 
lig zn extraordinary meteor, a luminous appearance, 
a iog itſelf in the night · time in the northern part of the 
avens ; it appears commonly in the form of an arch, 
re u ef; in ſpring and autumn, after a dry year, but ge- 
rally tranſparent, ſo as io ſee through it. Many have 
tars i empted to account for it, but in vain; it is, however, 
are Woved to be a kind of electric fire, iſſuiug from the air, 
light are thoſe faint ſtreams of light that frequently flaſh 
om ii the heavens at night, and which are called Lights in 
off air, ' 
at EVEN. Of what nature, Sir, is the ſun ? 
sr. An immenſe ocean of fluid fire, which never 
ſumes. We ſuppoſe the ſun to be a globe, becauſe 
round; and to be fire, becauſe it gives light and 
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go mil! 25 fire does; we ſuppoſe it fluid, like water, be- 
3 e ſpots are obſerved on it that change their ſituation 
ntly ſhape. Theſe ſpots are thought to be bodies diffe- 


motioFt from the nature of the ſun, floating in its ſub- 
We ee, and thrown upon its ſurface like the ſcum upon 
ung oil. Wirth reſpe to the ſize of this globe of 
it is according to the calculation of philoſopher: 
at a million of times as large as that of the earth. 
onceive now an immenſe round ſpace of the hea- 
{almoſt infinite, in the centre of which the Creator 
| has- 
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bas placed the fun, There it is fixed, except that t 
tolls continually ke a wheel round its axis, with ag 
inconceivable ſwiftneſs, but which, on account of its 
enormous ſize, it is twenty-five days and a half in do- 
ing, and notwithſtanding this, as its circumference i 
2,398, ooo miles, it muſt turn at the rate of 47,019 
miles a day to perform its revolution in that time, Ta 
give you an idea of the diſtance of the ſun from us, which 
according to allowed calculations, is 80,000,000 of mile 
off, were we to travel to the ſun, and at the rate of 16 
miles a day, we ſhould be 2090 years in going. 

In this immenſe ſpace, where the ſun is fixed, there 
are certain planets that at different diſtances revolve « 
roll in circles round him. 

- EvGen. What are theſe planets ? 

Ex As T. There are ſix of the firſt order; their nam 
are Mercury, Jena, the Earth, Mars, Jupiler, and &. 
turn. They all move round the ſun one way, frog 
weſt to caſt, Mercury makes its revolution round t 
ſun in about three months, Venus in ſeven, the E 
in twelve, which is one year, Mars in two years, Jug 
ter in twelve, and Saturn in thirty years. Theſe p 
nets are opake ſob'd globes, like the earth, and g 
light, as I told you, by reflection, from the ſun. The 
may be known from the ſtars by their never twinkln 

Theſe planets have alſo a xotatory motion round th 
own axes, as a wheel turns round its axle, which rev 
lm ion they perform in certain ſtated times. For exal 
ple, the catth, while it employs a year in making its 
volution round the ſun, turns round its own axis ce 
wentysfour hours, and that from weſt to eaſt. I II 
not mention the times the five other planets take in p 
tormjog their revolutions, as I would not burthen yc 
memory with unneceflary things. | 

EvGesN. Are there no more than theſe ſix planets 
- ExasT. There are ten others of a ſecond ord: 
which are called Satellites. Theſe attend upon ib 
. teſpeCtive planets, The earth has one called the m 
22 has four, and Saturn five : that is to ſay, Jup! 

as four moons revolving round it, and Saturn five, d 
wg the time they themiclves revolve round the tun! 

EvGENs Pray, Sir, what is a Comet ? 1 

2 
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EN AST. A Comet is a kind of planet vulgarly called a 


at K 

ling ftar, from its having a fiery tail. It is diſtin- 
iu med by a long train or trail of light, in a direction 
do· po te to the ſun. We are not certain how many there 


de u 


e; we know only that they deſcribe a prodigious 
agthened᷑ circuitround the ſun, which makes them ap- 


016 
. at certain ſtated times once in a number of years, 
nich Wrenty or eighty. Comets, when viewed through a 
nile leſcope, have a moſt awful appearance, being large 


obular bodies with long blazing tails, and ſomething 
e fiery darts or {treams of burning rays: about the 
obe itſelf, Various have been the conjectures of what 
ture they are, but none to any purpoſe. 

EUGEN, I think you ſaid, Sir, that the planets are not 
minous bodies, and of courſe do not give light from 
emlelves, like the ſun. 

Enasr, I did. They are dark, opake, and more or 
s ſolid bodies, like the globe of the earth. That 
e cf them which the fun ſhines on, reflects a light 
ck, which we fee when the ſun is not viſible fo as to 
bple their light. Were we in one of the planets, the 
th would appear to us, then, as the planets do to us 
w; that is, hke a ſtar. 

EvGEN, Permit me, Sir, to ſay, that this ſyſtem ap- 
ats very fingular; you advance that the ſun is a fixed 
oy, except its turning round its own axis, and that the 
rei and other planets make a periodical revolution 
nd it, from weſt to eaſt. Now, Sir, if we believe out 
eyes, we are taught the contrary, for the ſun ſeems 
move, and the earth to ſtand ſtill, Docs not the 
riſe every day in the eaſt, and ſet in the weſt ? 
As. In appearance it does, but not ſo in reality. 
e earth, as I obſerved to you, beſides its annual revo- 
on round the ſun, turns like a wheel round its own 
anetoWs, every twenty-four hours, and by this wonderful 
ſivance every inhabitant on the earth, is, by rotation, 
ented to the fun, and enjoys the benefit of its ſalutary 
tence, When this motion brings any part of the 
b within view of the ſun, it is called day, but on 
part where the ſun does not ſhine, it is called agr. 
us, in every twenty-four hours is day and night al- 
ately occafioned all over the world. This motion of 
Ez the 
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the earth, being from weſt to eaſt, cauſes an appare 
motion of the ſun the contrary way, and other hes. 
venly bodies, that is, from eaſt to weſt ;- for the fine 
Kars appear to us, to riſe and ſet as does the ſun. 
Evcewm And how is this accounted for ? 
EAG H. Becauſe we are not ſenſible of our own me 
tion. You muſt have taken notice, that when we wer 
in a boat, the ſhere we looked at and every thing upo 
that ſhore, ſeemed to move the contrary way to that ue 
were going; for ſuch is the wiſe direction of Providence 
that partaking of the motion of the earth in comma 
with the earth, we are hot fenfible of its moving, and « 
courſe are led to ſuppoſe that the objects move, on whicl 
we look. The earth whirls round at the rate of 
miles an hour, and were we to be ſenſible of its molti 
the conſequences would be very bad. Indeed, ever 
thing upon it, 13 of the common motion of thi 
globe itſelf, and is not any way affected by that me 
tion, in the ſame manner as no alteration takes placei 
any thing on board a ſhip, let the ſhip move as faſt 2 
will. A bottle of water, for example, hung up, « 
doard a veſſel, to empty itſelf, drop by drop, into 
ther bottle placed under it, with a natrow neck, it 
drops ui all fall directly into the bottle, though bi 
ſhip ſhall have run many inches whilſt the drop was ig'es 
the air, ra 
Euczn, How, Sir, are the ſeaſons accounted for T 
Frxasr. As the hours and days are accounted i 
by the motion of the earth round its axis; fo are tt 
months and ſeaſons by its revolution round the fut 
It makes its great circuit once in twelve months. / 
as the tun is net immediately in the ceotre of that gre 
circle which the earth deſcribes, it muſt happen, th: 
in its courſe, it is at one time of the, year nearer tl 
ſun than at another. When it is fartheſt from the it 
it is our ſummer; when neareſt, winter ; and whe 
between the two extremes, ſpring and autumn. 00 
EvGen. How is that poſſible? The nearer ! 
earth is to the ſun, one would ſuppoſe, the more it mu 
feel its heat; now we feel leſs of its heat in win 
than in ſummer ? | g 
ExasT. This ariſes from the poſition the earth 
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with re ſpect to the ſun. When the ſun is fartheſt 
m the earth, as in ſummer, it is over our heads, 
dits rays fall down perpendicularly upon us, and in 
at direction, a great many more rays fall on any par- 
cular ſpot, than when they fall on us in an oblique” 


Jirection, or come upon us ſideways, as they do in win- 


er, the ſun being then apparently lower in the hea- 
ns. Beſides, in ſummer, the ſun though further off, is 
ore hours with us. every day than in winter; of courſe 
he longer it ſhines on us, though perbaps not ſo hot, 
e more it warms the earth, than a greater heat would 
jo in winter in fewer hours. 
Therefore, as the earth is round, it is plain to fee, 
om its daily and annual motions, that the ſeaſons, and 
he days and nights, muſt vary on the different parts of 
e globe. It is fummer in one part when it is winter 
another; and the days inereaſe and decreaſe accord-- 
g to the time that the ſun is in view. In ſome parts 
f the globe, there is only one night and one day 
roughout the year, that is, the ſun is ſeen for ſix 
onths in the year, and is not ſeen for the other ſix ; - 
[theſe places, theſurnever riſes very high, but yet ſets 
ot during the whole ſix months, but ſeems to go round 
bind us; during the other ſix months it never 
les. The Greenlandeis are in this fituation,) who ge- 
rally quit the iſland when the ſun leaves it. 
Talking of the revolutions of the earth round 
he ſun, leads me to ſay ſomething tv you of the late 
gen of dur Style. Have you a proper knowledge 
it i 
Eucen. I muſt confeſs my ignorance. . 
Ex AsT. Then I will explain it to you. Though ge- 
rally ſpeaking, we ſay, that the earth takes a year to 
ike her circuit round the ſun, vet the exact time me 
tes is 366 days 6 hours, wanting ſome minutes; now, 
our year is divided into 365 days, in four years we 
ould loſe nearly a day, if we did not add it ocea- 
omally ta the calendar. To remedy this, every fourth 
ar, in the ſhorteſt month, February, we add a day, 
king it to conſiſt of twenty-vine days inſtead of 
enty-eight, and this fourth year is called leap-year ; 
dy this occaſional addition of a day, we gain forty- 
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had explained the earth's motion, to give me an ac 
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four minutes every year; which in 133 years amount 
one day, and in a greater number of years we had gaing 
eleven days; governnent, therefore, in order toretrenc 
the time ſo gained, to prevent any change of ſeaſons | 
ſuch acquiſition, and to regulate our year by that of oth 
countries, who had before taken the ſame ſtep, thought 
it necefiary to throw out the eleven days from the cx 
lendar, in September 1752, and to eall the next day af 
ter the ſccond, the fourteenth. Some years hence i 
will be neceſſary to take ſome ſuch ſtep again. 

EudExN. If you remember, you promiſed, when ye 


count of the time Keeper for aſcertaining the Longitnde 
ER As T. I did; and I cannot do it ata better tim 
than new, 
- The earth's ſurface is divided into 360 equal part 
by-imaginary lines drawn from north to ſouth, u hic 
are called degrees of longitude} The earth's daily rev 
lution round its axis caſtward, as I told you, is per 
formed in twenty-four hours, conſequently, in that tim 
the places under each of thoſe imaginary lines or d 
recs, become in turn oppoſite to the ſun, that is, the 
fn is, as it were, over the heads of perſons dwelli 
or being in thoſe places, and it is then noon or twel 
o'clock at ſuch places. Now from the time any one off 
thoſe lines paſſes the ſun, tillche next line paſſes, it mu 
be juſt four minutes; for twenty-four hours, which i 
1440 minutes, divided by 360, will give four minute 
lo that for every degree of longitude we ſail to the eal 
we, as it were, meet the ſun, and noon will be four mi 
gutes ſooner than it would have been, had we continue 
where we were; and, on the contrary, if we fail well: 
ward, we, as it were, retire from the tun, and noon will oo! 


. four minutes later. Now, if when it is exactly noon e- 


the place we ſail from, which may be known by thi 
ſun, we ſet the time-keeper at twelve o*clock, and (ae 
e«ltward ; if this:time-keeper docs not vary, it will a4 
ways tell us the hour it is, at the place we faked from 
if upon examination ſome time afterwards we find it ' 
be exactly noon, or twelve o' clock, when the time-keept 
points to ten in the morning, it is evident that we 3 


wohours eaſtward of the place we failed from, whis 
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ant equal to 2800 miles; reckoning fixty miles to a degree; 
amel or two hours is thirty times — minutes, and each 
rend our minutes being a degree, two hours is exactly thirty 
ns He grees, or 1800 miles. 
oth EvcEN., You have explained it very clearly. Now, 
ougu r, for the Latitude. 
ic cM ExasT. The Latitude is the diſtance of any one place 
ay Mom the Equator, or a ſuppoſed line, drawn round the 
ice lobe of the earth, in the middle between the two poles 
yr ends ; that is, the diſtance from north to ſouth. 
n vero have a proper idea of this, you muſt conſider the 
m aMF-rith as round or globular, and that there is a fixed 
itude er in the north part of the heavens, called the Pole- 
r tim r. When we are at the Equator, or middle of the 
arth, this pole-flar appears level with the ground we 
paru and on; but as we travel towards it, that 1s, to the 
u hic Porth, this ſtar is-obſerved to riſe higher inthe heavens; 
reveeſ@ut were we to turn our backs upon it and travel to the 
s pet huthward, that is, from it, we ſhould ſoon loſe fight 
t time fit, as the roundneſs or (well of the earth would hide 
or de from our view. In this caſe we ſhould ſee a variety 
is, that ſtars, that, in our preſent northern hemiſphere or 
nell nation, we can never lee; and the more we continued 
tweleir journey ſouthwards, the more new ſtats would ariile 


one M view; but on our return towards the north, we 
it mulfould loſe them again. Now, as when placed in the 
hich i ¶ quator or the middle of the earth, the po'e-lar appears 
muten a level with the ground we ſtand on, (o as we travel 
ne ealforthward, or towards it, it appears to rile higher in 


zur mie heavens, and by meaſuring itz height, which is 
tinue@one by an infirument made for that pus poſe, called a 
i wellf:2/an/, we carr tell exactly how far we have travelled 
will (Porthward, for every degree the pole · ſtar is riſen in the 
noon ¶eavens, we have travelled fixty miles from the Equator, 
by that when we arrive in England, and meaſure the 
nd (tight of this far, and find it fifty-one degrecs and a 
will Hit which is the beight of the pole-tiar with ns, we 
| from paw that we are about 3100 miles dittai.t trom the 
ad it (Fiddle of the eartn. 
-keepY | will endeavour to explain this bete by compariſon. 
we aPppoſe theiweathereck on a church-Heeple t be fern 
bi above the top of a hill; as we rife the hill, part of 
the 
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the ſteeple will appear, and the weather-cock will ap 
| parently riſe higher. In like manner, the higher we get 
= and the more we get over the bill, the higher will the 


= weather-cock appear, as the body of the church will be 
=_ then ſeen under it. Let the weather-cock be now the 
=_ north or pole-ſtar, and the hill, the ſwell or rotundity of 
=_ the earth, as the further we advance upon the hill, and 
= travel towards the weather-cock, the higher it ſeems tg 
=_ be, ſo the further we travel towards the ſtar, and tiſe 
=_ over the rotundity of the earth, the higher will the 
=_ pole-ſtar appear in the heavens, and of courſe, the height 
_ of the ſtar will meaſure the length of way we have 
—_ - travelled, 
1 | F.ucen., The compariſon is a very juſt one, and an 
=_ ſwers the purpoſe you deſigned by it. You faid, Sir 
= | that the Moon was a ſecondary planet to the earthy 
. | and not only revolved round it, but continued fore 


_ volving, during the earth's whole revolution roun 
Is the ſun ? 
1 EzasT. I did. 
=_ Euckx. Be kind enough to explain to me the ap 
| pearances of the moon, What are thoſe ſpots we ob 
ſerve in it? 
ExasT. The Moon is an opake, ſolid body like the 
A earth, and all the other planets. It is, like themalſoa globe 
a 1 about fifty times ſmaller than the earth, from which | 
—_ is diſtant about 240,000 miles. Being an opake body 
| it gives no light of itſelf, but what it reflects back whil 
the ſun ſhines upon it. When in her courſe round the 
earth, ſhe happens to be between the earth and t 
ſun, as at new moon, the fide on which the ſun ſhine 
is turned from the earth, and we do not ſee it. Wh 
4 it is in the oppoſite part of the heavens, and we 4 
I between the moon and the ſun, as at full moon, th@ th 
| ſun ſhines full upon that tide that is turned towards uu 
and we ſee its full ſace: when it is in the midway be ca 
tween both, we ſee only half the globe of the moo 
enlightened, this is in its firſt and third quarters, whe pu 
it appears horned and what we call gibbous or humpf ob: 
backed, according to the quantity of the enlightenc d pag! 
we can perceives Obicrve, the horas of the moon 
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ways turned from the ſun. It is thus we account for 
different appearances throughout the month. 


As to the ſpots we ſee ſo diſtinctly upon its face or 
k, when viewed through a teleſcope, they ſeem to- 
the effects of water and hills upon the ſurface of its 
obe z hence we preſume it is a ſolid body like the earth, 
d may poſſibly be inhabited, but it appearing to 
re no atmoſphere, the people there, if any, do not 
eathe. Indeed, all the planets, for any thing that we 
y know, may be inhabited, and each ſtar may be aſun, 
centre of a ſyſtem of worlds. This opinion does not 
all interfere with the almighty power of the Creator, 
o may, according to his pleaſure, create as many 
ids, as he forms grains of ſand. 
EvceN. It is a pity that no one has taken a jours 
to the moon, to know what is doing there. 
ExasT» We hope one day to be ſatisfied in that 
ticular. A very curious perſon, examining the moon 
ouph the great teleſcope at the obſervatory at Paris, 
pught he ſaw in it an animal that moved. Struck with 
ſight, and not doubting of the fact, he called others 
de witneſs of it; they ran, and examined, and ſaw, as 
y ſuppoſed, an animal that ſeemed to walk upon the 
e of the moon. But it was very far diſtant from that. 
What was it then ? | 
sr. The teleſcope was twenty feet long, and 
te perſon. had conveyed a mouſe into it, purpoſely _ 
lay the fool with this obſerver. 
UGEN, 


A 
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ſeem to be darkened by the moon paſſing before it 
this muſt always happen at new moon, as we find 
echpſes of the ſun do, when the light fide of the moony 
turned from us: ſhould it happen by the fame nem 
that the earth comes between the moon and the fur 
and directly oppoſite to each other, the earth being 
ſolid ſubſtance, caſting a ſhadow behind it, and the m 
paſſing through that Rader, will be eclipſed more 
leſs as ſhe paſſes more or leſs through the ſhade: Thi 
muſt aiways happen at full moon. Echpſes of the ſu 
are ſeen only in particular places, where the ſun's lig 
ie intercepted from them, but eclipſes of the me 
muſt be univerſal, and are ſeen every where, it} 
ing obſcured by the earth's ſhadow. 

Evox. We are apt to think a good deal of thai 
things, and that we are under the 2 of the ſta 
but for my part, I do not know whether my planet 
good of bad. 

- ExasrT. You make me ſmile with your planet. Een 
eluſive of the effects of heat from the ſun's rays, wt 
ſometimes have a very ſenſible influence upon. natm th 
and that influence which we attribute to the moon upqiieer 
the tides, be aſſured there is no other, The ſtars ue 
no part in any thing that concerns us. The influent 
of the planets is an old and vul;;ar error. The anci 
Romans conſi de red all the fingular phenometa v 
they remarked in the heavens, as ſo many ' prodige 
The Egyptians uſed to beat kettles, and thus made 
great noiſe to frighten away the dragon, which t 
faid attacked the moon, when they ſaw it ecliph 
The truth of aſtronomical kno« ledge has conv.nced 
of the vanity of judicial aſtrology, and has cured us 
its chimzras. 

' Evctn., You are now Clearing up things to b 
which I had no comprehenfion of: but how was! 
knowledge acquired; and what proofs are there of! 

ExasT. From the earlieſt ages, men have” attac! 
themſelves to the ſludy of the ſtars, They obſerved 
phenomena of nature, and remarked the regular ret! 
of ſeaſons, the conſtant and wonderful order of 
heavenly bodies. Philoſophy and aſtronomy have 
gone a great way into this enquiry; in * 
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fitance of glaſſes, that bring objects "nearer to the 
ew ; I mean 3 which by chance were diſ- 
wered. * # 
EUGEN. i beg pardon for interrupting you. But 
o was this diſcovery made ? 
ExasT, Very remarkably. The children of " 
tacle maker at Middleburg in Zealand, having put 
ro glaſſes into a tube, one before the other, by way of 
mſement, and looking through them at the cock upon 
clock, it appeared fo A and brought itſo near to the 
e, that they ran and told their father of it, who was 
rpriſed at the effect. He preſently made the firſt 
leſcope we had, which fince has been ſo much im- 
roved, as to enable ns, by their help, to demonſtrate 
ometrically what paſſes at very great diſtances. The 
culations of good aſtronomers are ſuch, that they 
pow how to predict a number of years before, both the 
ur and minute of the return of each ſeaſon, the mo- 
ent, the greatneſs and duration of eclipſes, and point 
at thoſe which are viſible to us, and to others; but as 
the predictions of rain or fine weather, which we 
1 upſWeet with in almanacks, they are fit only to amuſe fouls, 
he alteration of the weather depends more or leſs on 
e weight of the air, and the direction of the winds, 
courte, who can fortel their variations? 
EUGEN, - I could wiſh to have ſome account of- the 
ind the winds. 
ExasT. The air confiſts of an infinite number of 
ticles, or ſmall bodies of water, and other matter ex- 
ed from the earth and ſea, by the heat of the ſun ; 
le riſe ſome miles above the earth, and being con- 
ed or preſſed together form clouds, which be- 
ning too heavy, by collecting, for the air be low to 
to port them, fall ir rain, or in cold weather, in ſnowor 
vas i", which is nothing more than rain froren into _ 
of e, in the upper region ot the air. 
trachtr Gen. What are Fogs and Dew ? 
ved rar. Dew is the vapour or watery particles raiſed 
r reti de ſun from the earth; but in the mornings and 
- of Wings at ſun-riſe and ſun- fer, the ſun yields nat ſufti- 
ave ot heat to carry it up into the air, of courſe, it is by 
2 cold condenſed or thickened, and falls upon the earth 
again 
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again. This, frozen in the winter, gives the white u 
boar-froft.. p 

A Fog is alſo the vapour riſing from the earth, ande 
ingto the cold morning, particularly in ſpring and autumy 
is condenſed, and of courſe becomes too heavy to riſe1 
the air; it hovers therefore upon the ſurface of f 

ound, and ſometimes ſo low, that you may lee over i 

: A Mitt is the ſame vapour, but carried rather higher 

It is, in fact, a thin cloud that falls before it 
ſufficiently condenſed, but not ſo low as to touch the ſu 
face of the ground, of courſe, by ſtooping down 
may ſee under it. This vapour according to its degreet 
condenſation, will ſometimes appear only as a mill, a 
atothers in drizling rain: ſo that you ſee the fog ri/ebi 
the miſt alli. I have ſeervin an evening and a mornin 
in hot weather, the vapours rife from the top of a hi; 
hill in one particular ſpot, like ſmoke from a chin 
and in ſuch quantities, as to be too heavy to be carried 
into the air, of courſe have fallen down again preſent! 
and in a quarter of an hour, have covered the be 
valley with miſt, 

EuGen, How high will theſe vapours riſe ?: 

ErAsT. The atmoſphere ſurrounds the earth 
riſes above it, to the diũlance of about forty ſix EU 
forty-ſeven miles, but the clouds are not general m 
above two or three miles high; the tops of the hills hc ; 
frequently above the clouds. The. higher we 
in the atmoſphere, the thinner we find the air, 2 
it is ſuppoſed that at the height of fix or ſe 
miles from the ſurface of the earth, it would be too thi ſor 
to ſupport life, for it is by breathing air. of a ceri in ; 
weight that we live. In wet weather the air is co lats 
derably lighter than in fine weather. d 1 

Eucen, How is that, Sir? Do not we call dd f 
weather, beavy weather ? And do not we feel WF put 
ſpirits oppreſſed at ſuch times, whereas in fine weatMich t 
we are light and active? fili 

ExasT. We do; but this is owing to our reaſo air, 
from effefts. A certain weight of air is neceſſaryWrt of 
keep us in health; was I to mention the weight of Will ri; 
which the body of a man ſupports, it would be al, m. 
credible, it 1s not leſs than about 31,320. po 
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nearly fourteen tons, a weight that would cruſh him, 
Providence had not wiſely provided againſt it, but he 
2s made air of ſo ſubtile a nature as to pervade all 
bltances let them be ever ſo compact, of courſe 
roughout the frame of man, there is a quantity of 
ternal air, that acts as an equipoiſe to the external 
eſſure, ſo that we are not incommoded by it. If then 
e weight of the air be reduced to thitteen tons, we find 
rſelves diſordered, for if fourteen tons weight of air 
neceſſary to conſtringe and brace the fibres and nerves 
the bod „a loſs of one ton, muſt, of courſe, relax 
, and a heavineſs of ſpirits enſue ; it is owing to this 
at we call a light air, heavy; and a heavy air, light. 
s this weight of air that foretels the weather in the 
rometer or weather-glaſs. The air being extracted 
tween the ſurface of quickſilver and the top of the 
ps, as the weight of the atmoſphere preſſes upon the 
ervoir of quickſilver, in the baſon at bottom, it 
in the tube, of courſe the heavier the air, the 
pher it riſes; and the lighter the air, the lower it ſinks. 
hen therefore we obſerve the quickfilver to fink, we 
pect rain, as the air becoming highter, will not have 
ficient ſtrength to buoy up the clouds, 
Evcen. Now you mention the weight of the air, 
| me, if you pleaſe, what theſe air-balloons are, that 
e made ſo much noiſe of late. 
xAST.[t is a known principle in natural philoſophy, 
tin any fluid, the lighter body will riſe to the top: 
a the ſea, a lighter body, as wood and cork, will riſeto 
ſurface, ſo in the air, bodies lighter than the air will 
in it; for example, ſmoke, feathers, &c, Now it 
lately been diſcovered, that a light hollow globe, 
ed with Gas, which is an ebullition or air extri- 
ed from certain ſubſtances, as vitriol, ſteel-filimgs, 
putre faction of animal bodies, or other things; 
ich there is a means of doing; acids poured upon 
-filings will procure this gas, which is lighter than 
eaſooF ir, and will naturally raiſe the globe till it meet with 
efſaryW't of the atmoſphere as light and thin as itſelf, when 
16 of Will riſe no higher. Ingemious men, from this diſco- 
e ala. may hereafter find a method of direfting it in the 
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air, and by this means a way of conveying things fro 
one place to another. 
Euezw. I bave heard, Si-, that the Rainbow is on 
ing to a reflection of the light from the drops of raj 
falling from the clouds: 1s it ſo ? | 
ErxasF. It is: and it ariſes from a beautiful diſt 
fition af colours, which the rain takes on, when 
ſun ſhines upon the falling cloud, a diſpoſition a 
dained by the Almighty, as a token of his promiſe 1 
Noah, that he would never again drown the world. Ti 
full moon ſhining on the rain, will alſo occaſion a rail 
bow, but a fainter one. 
Evctn. Tou mentioned the ſubtity of the ai 
and its pervading all ſubſtances? 
 ExasT. I did. It is the primum mobile, orprincip 
agent of all nature. It acts upon vegetables as wel 
animals. Nothing can live without it. By means 
the lungs, we inſpire and expire alternately, that i- 
ſay; we draw in the air and throw it out again by tun 
Ihe air has a great influence upon health; when 
tiated by accidental cauſes, it occaſions epidemic hid 
neſs both to man and beaſt. It pervades the wate 
and the very bowels of the earth: It is this, in conju 
tion with fire, that cauſes Earthquakes. The earth e 
doſes in its bowels a great deal of inflammable matt 
which very eaſily takes fire, and will then expand t 
aw pent up in fubterrancous caverns, and convil 
the carth ; ſometimes it will burſt its incloſutes, m 
great:rifts in the earth, ſwallow up every thing v 
the ſurface and belch out its flames in great abundand 
Hence ariſe the Vulcanos or burning mountain 
many parts of the world, which are a kind of tun c: 
or chimnies where this ſubtertaneous fire has » 
Veſuvius has burnt for more than a thouſand years. 
From this account of the nature of air, you 
form a good idea of the Wind, which is = a c 
rent of air, more or leſs violent, according to the im 
tnolity with which it moves; for the air fluctuates | 
the waves of the ſea, and is as capable of being agit: 


to the utmoſt degree. 2 

The winds take different names from the points .f. 

wheace they blow, wiz, north, ealt, ſouth, and Peel 
Scan 
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men, who conduct their ſhips. from place to place 
the wind, find it neceſſary. to know the. leaſt varia» 
„ of courſe they divide theſe four names into 
ty-two, but ſuch an accurate knowiedge' is not ne- 
ary for you. It is enough to know the effects of 
four winds. A north wind in winter is very ſharp, 
in ſummer, it moderates and refreſhes both plants 
animals. And a ſouth wind, in winter, temperates 
cold, Theſe are the winds that bring-and chace 
wy the rain. It is the property of wind to dry the 
|: it is of uſe to turn wind-mills, where there is not 
onveniency to erect water-mills; but one of the 
t benefits, which the wind affords, is, that of aſſiſt - 
the vegetation of plants. Its action ſerves to raiſe 
lap and keep it in motion. 

rGEN, But 1 have known dreadful effects from 
wind; I have ſeen it tear up trees by the roots, and. 
nurn buildings by its rage. 

r. I beſieve it. The violence of the winds 
d be dreaded, when they croſs and claſh with each 
When an eaſt wind and weſt wind rages and 


watts each other with fury, they excite whirlwinds, tem- 
onjuds, and hurricancs, which ſweep away all before them. 
urth hirlwind is a circling wind, that frequently in the 


y deſarts of Arabia, will carry up the duſt a con- 
able height in the air, and fmother a traveller that 
onvilip:ns to be in it. Hurricanes are ſuch a ſcourge to 
„ miWzation, that mariners dread them exceedingly. 
g vpre was ſuch a furious hurricane at Guardaloupe, in 
cla, that lifted out of the waters, a veſſel of eighty 
taint Wburthen, then at anchor in the port, and by one 
carried her more than 1000 paces upon the land 


las ve are my friend, the different effects of air and wind, 
ars. A reipect to the velocity of wind, it goes, in a great 
ou , at the rate of fifty or ſixty miles an hour; a 


mon briſk wind, flies about fifteen miles an hour; 

ſome winds move not one mile an hour, Now 

are on the ſubject of air, there is a phenomena 

vo that I would make you acquainted with. 

EN. TI am al attention. 

r. One is Sound; the other is the Eecho. Sound 
effect of air, ruck or preſſe d on, by ſome com- 

pulſive 
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4 cauſe, till it reaches our ear. Air undul 
ke water, and as when we ſtrike the water iu any 
place it communicates its motion to the water next 
and ſo on till the force of ſuch ſtroke is felt at a con 
derable diſlance, ſo is it in air. If we give mot 
to the air by our voice, that motion will mg 
the adjoining air, and will extend the communicaii 
in proportion to the agitation we firſt give it, 
louder the noife, the further the ſound is thus commy 
cated, In a word, the air is a fluid ſo ſubtil and « 
cate, and its motion is ſo quick, that the” ſound of 
great clock will be carried 1200 feet in a ſecond of tit 
Evctrn, Now, Sir, for the eccho. 
Ex As Tr. Aneccho is accounted for, on the 
principles. An undulation is given to the air by 
concuſſion of the voice; this undulation reaches 
wall, ſome houſe, or ſome wood, meets there with 
reſiſtance and is reflected or reverberated back to 
ear, ſo that we ſhall hear the ſame words ſome ſecot 
after we have ſpoken them. If there are two or th 
or more reſiſting objects in the way, they will e 
ſend back the ſound in their turn, and we Niall hear 
ſame word repeated two, three, or more times. 
- Evcen. I have been told that Light is a body, ¶ che 
that it paſſes a great deal quicker than ſound; | a 
ExAsr. Light is another phenomenon in natughit 
not leſs wonderful than air: it is a fluid that e the 
without ecaſing. We admit that light is part of 21 
ſudſtance of the ſun, from whence it flows, and is cha 
ſubtil as to penetrate every where throughout the Wgit 
Its velocity or quickneſs of paſſing is ſo great, thatgpeer 
will run near twelve millions of miles in one miniente 
It is by the combined effects of the air, and light, Mero 
we are indebted for the Dawn and the "Pwilight. ee 
Euckxx. Pray, Sir, explain it to me. ſt t 
ExAasT. If it were not for the atmoſphere, as We, 
as the ſan ſets, we ſhould loſe the benefit of: biss 
and be in inſtant darkneſs, but though the ſun by {goo 
ting is hid from our. view, it ſtill continues to es 
light to the upper part of the atmoſphere, which ke; 
fleas it down upon us, and gives the twilight ; ſod t 
break of day, was it not for the air, as ſoon as the 
| [ 


| Rho AS 


Fi * . 


s, we ſhould have inſtant day, and the ſudden glare 
uld hurt our ſight, but the Almighty has provided 
jioſt it. Tt illuminates the atmoiphere above, ſome» 
e before it riſes, forms what we call the Dawn, 
introduces the day to us gradually. | 
EvGeN. I think, Sir, in ſending of the winds, you 
| nothing of the Monſoons.— What are they? 
zasT., There is ſomething wonderful in the phe- 
ena of the monſoons, or trade winds. They always 
from one and the ſame quarter of the globe. In 
Ethiopic, Atlantic, and Pacific oceans (tothirty 
rees of the equinoctial line) they are found to blow 
tinually towards the weſt ; but in the bay of Bengal, 
abian, Chineſe, and Indian ſeas, they blow in the 
mer to the north-eaſt, and in the winter to the ſouth- 


by WF So that if the ſeamen who fail in thoſe parts ob- 
s e the ſeaſons, they never fail of a fair wind to 
in them out and bring them back. They waft the 
to Mel generally at the rate of about nine miles an hour. 
eco. And to what is this owing ? | 
r rs r. To the powerful influence of the ſun in 


warm climates; for when the air is very much 
ed, it will riſe to the upper part of the atmoſphere, 
the adjacent air will ruſh in to ſupply its place, 
therefore there will be a ſtream or current of air 
| all parts, towards the place, where the heat is. 
natul it being the property of heat to rarefy or expeſ the 
t ei the fame phenomenon will take place in a room, 
Ja fire in it; for as the fire expels the air round it, 
adjacent air will ruſh in, ſo that there is a con(tane 
icht between the window, if open, and the fire, and 
een the doors and the fire, of courſe to fit in ſuch 
ents or draughts of air, is not only unpleaſant, but 
W:cous to the health. ; 
at. rer xv. Of all the four elements, Fire I apprehend 
ſt to be dreaded : 1 have a very imperfect notion 

_ as e, and ſhall be happy to be better imfurmed. 
bisl sr. Fire, my dear Eugenius, is like water, a 
1 by Ygood ſervant, but a very bad maſter. 

to es. You mean, that it is very uſeful to man, 
vhichÞ kept within bounds, but very deſtructive when 
t; ſo ed to rage, or get head? 
g the EAAs r. 
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inexplicable riddle. We know only that fire, is ap 


ſummer- time and in hot weather, that fire make 


frequently in Italy, and almoſt all t 
dut much more feld 


ExasT. I do. With reſpect to its nature, ity 
digious elaſtic fluid, which — heat and light. 
burning fluid, ſo ſubtle, and to which we give ther 
of elect ic matter, is ſpread throughout the ata 
phere, and exiſts inviſibly more or leſs in all bod 
As long as it is ſhut up, it is peaceable, and as it ne 
"captive. It requires only a certain degree of mot 
make us perceive it, Two bodies ſtriking againf, 
rubbed hard, upon each other, is ſufficient to let it lv 
It then ſparkles, gives hight, and will communicate ul 
it can. Its action laſts till the object it attacks and 
it, is reduced to aſhes. Take notice how the air agit 
and encreaſes fire. If it wants air, it will ſmother 
diſappear. The more the air is condenſed, that 
fay, the thicker and heavier it is, the more it preſles! 
fire, and increafes its heat. This is the reaſon tha 
is more lively in winter, becauſe the air that ſurro 
it, is at that time more condenſed. For the cor 
reaſon, the. air being more rarified, that is to ay, lig 
in ſummer, fire then has leſs force. You muſt hay 
ſerved, that the fun ſhining upon the fire, will put f. } 
and for the reaſon J mentioned, - 
Evctn. You muſt allow, however, that it is! k 


: 
1 


| 


ul 
F 


| Hires ravages; for example, the Thunder, 
think you of that dreadfu! phenomenon ? 
EAST. The real opinion of the beſt natural. 
Joſophers, is, that Lightning is no other than that 
tric matter, of which I have told you ; a kind of 
fluid, infinitely ſubtle and penetrating. This fire t 
communicate and join itſelf with almoſt every! ab 
and become more active and more violent. It riſes ® 
the earth into the upper regions of the air, and s 
mecting with a great quantity of imflammable e Coir 
tions, which are a kind of food to electric fire, W** 
lightning and thunder. This is ſo true, that hoff.“ 
mates, where the air is ſull of bitumen, ſulphur, * 
K and other like ſubſtances, are more ſubj: ade 
wghtning and thunder than her parts, It thug © 

bo year in Jam" © 

om in cold countries, and W*** 
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ere is a great deal of rain. Lightning is no more 
an ſparks. from electrified clouds. Clouds driven by 
tra ry winds, collect and beat one againit another; 
is creates an infinity of ſparks, which are the fore - run- 
3 of thunder. If the ſparks meet with a good deal 
inſlammable matter collected, it augments the action 
the electric fire, ſo as to break in thunder and thun- 
bolts. The ſudden firing of this matter, and the 
pan ſion and terrible exploſi on of theſe ylobes of fire, 
king the air with great violence, produces a dreadful 
iſe, which is heard a grrat way off. Though we 
ow not the nature of this fire, if we judge of it by 
effects, the powers of lightping when accompanied 
th thunder is great and wonderful. We have knoun 
e blade of a ſword to be melted in the ſcabbard, and 
eſcabbard not hurt; a foot hurut' in the ſhoe and the 
e not injured; liquor diſappear ina-corked bottle, 
d the hottle not broke. When thunder is heard 


= d no lightning is ſeen, it is, that the clouds, which 
don the ſtorm, are ſo thick, ſo cloſe, and fo dark, 
* not to ſuffer the lightning to be viſible. It was for- 


rly a cuſtom in thunder and lightning to ring the 


u, in a church ſteeple, in hopes of deftroying the 

i; (Ft of the lightning by agitating the air with the 
* Ind of the bells; but mt has been known to attract 
© lightaing and bring it down upon the bells, and 


n the ringers, rather than diſperſe it. To avurdithe 
iraftive effeRts of this electric fire, which will fre- 
ntly ſhake the ſteeples of churches, and other high 
4 of dings, wires are now fixed, to ſerve as Conductors ; 
ge lt as been proved, that a wire raiſed above the top 
JW: building, and carried at a ſmall diſtance down the 


ye of ſuch building into the ground below, will attract 
and lightning and conduct it into the ground, without 
e ei oing any injury in — | 

re, $2558. We hear almoſt every year of ſome new acci- 


© bol 1ifing from thunder, but I was ignorant until now, 
bur vas a natural effect. I thought God had ſent 
NG der always to alarm the wicked. But, I find, by 
t th <xplanation, that an element of conſequence 
n Jan catalogue of na 
ind a5T, 1tas the v 


ul of nature, It gives like 
to 


, 
Ref 


» 
4 
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- influence of fire, all nature would die, and the ear 


make lime to build with; by this we make glaſs 
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to every porn When too much cold takes away 
fire that exiſts even in the coldeſt water, the way 
freezes, When fire ceaſes to warm the air, the air hy 
comes cold and froſty. In ſhort, without the beniy 


would produce nothing. 
Evcen, We certainly receive the greateſt bene 
from fire. It affords us light and heat, and drefles « 
food. I do believe that without its aſſiſtance, men we 
not be able to ſubliſt, | 
EnasT. You may carry your views · great way 
ther; beſides being the principle of the life, both 
animals and vegetables; it is by this fhat we diſtilj 
rits and perform a number of chemical operatic 
by this we melt and refine ores, calcine ſtone, 


wonderful compoſition of aſhes and ſand, which 
vents the wind and cold entering our dwellings 
yet ſuffering the 1 7 to paſs ; by this alſo we nf, 
thoſe glaſſes that affiſt a weak fight, and thoſe teleſc 
by means of which we read the very heavens. It i 
dccount of its many ſervices, that ſome have adored! 
as a beneficent divinity. The Chaldeans, the Per 
offered ſacrifices toit. At Rome, veſtals were appont 
to preſerve and keep up continually the ſacred fire, 
were puniſhed with death, if they put it out. 
Evcten, You have enumerated, I confeſs, mi 
eſſential ſervices of fire, but you muſt allow, Sir, i 
its malignity, in a great meaſure, takes off from its 
rits. We can never put any confidence in it, it is! 
a traitor, Beſides, fire pervading the earth, prod 
thoſe dreadful combuſtions you have been deſerib 
and expanded through the air, gives birth to that ti 
der which commits ſuch devaitation, Is it necet 
that God ſhould ſuffer theſe things ? 
ExasT. Theſe ſeeming diſorders in nature are 
tainly a real good in the profound views of Provid 
though buman capacity is too-limited to find it « 
but to return to your queſtion. Though the effed 
lightning are dangerous, it is uſeful in the fſyſte 
nature ; it refreſhes the air, and purges it of an il 
of noxious vapours, If ſubterrancous fires, \ 
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oſe inflammable ſubſtances in the bowels of the earth 
at cauſe volcanos and earthquakes ; they are, at 
e ſame time, the prolific principle of every natural 
oduction. The earth is ſpongy ; water, ſulphureous 
icits, ſalts and nutritive juices, are conveyed through 
x pores, penetrate the plaot, feed it and make it grow, 
d all this by the action of fire and air. It is not 
pubted but that this internal fire exiſts. Wortkmen 
ho labour in metalic x7 wg — — the — 
ey go, the greater is the heat, eſpeciall nd the 
* 420 foer, Naturaliſts —— of 
t baths, to the effects of theſe ſubterraneous fires, or 
a mixture of pyrites or fire · tones, which heat in diſ- 
ring. We have, in Europe, many ſprings of this kind, 
joſe waters, more or leſs hot, are very beneficial in 
any diſorders. Bath, Buxton and Matlock in England, 
aude-Foniaine and Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany. 
e degree of heat in the laſt, is ſo great as to boil an 
hat d in five minutes. Chymiſts have diſcovered in 
water of hot baths, a variety of matter, ſuch as 
re, vitriol, allum, ſulphur, bitumen, antimony, and 
ne particles of ir n, copper, filver, and gold, The 
ain more or leſs cf theſe different ſubſtances, hic 
ers their virtues mote or leſs eſlicacious, and proper 
the cure of many diſorders. 

vor xv. Before you cloſe the article of fire ; pleaſe 
ie me ſome account of gun-powder. 

KAST» It was known in China, a long time be- 
it was diſcovered in Eur. pe; but the wife Chi- 


t is made no other uſe of it, than for their amuſement; 
Dl ample, in forming a variety of artificial fires, 
— hich they excelled. In the year 1400 it was dif- 


fred in Europe by one Shwartz of Cologne. He 
a great chymiſt, and grinding one day upon a ſtone 
brimſtone, ſalt-petre and charcoal, a ſpark of 
accidentally fell among the compoſition, and with a 
Wc — blew the ſtone into the air and filled 
whole laboratory with ſmoke. Such, is ſaid to be 
rigin of this diſcovery ſo fatal to the human race. 
know, I preſume, the ravage which fire - arme, eſ- 
y cannon, have made throughout Europe. 
cen, What is it gives Inn that force ? 
EnasT. 
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 Erasr. It ariſes from the air pent up in every gra 
of powder, and ſuddenly dilated by being ſet on fi 
The greater the quantity of powder and the more 
is compreſſed, the greater is the exploſion, and | 
more violent its effects. Nothing reſembles more ti 
noiſe of thunder, tnan that which ariſes from the er 
ploſion of gun- powder. 

But the fire of the ſun, when its rays are concentr 
mthe focus of a burning glaſs, that 1s, brought to 
point, by ſuffering the ſun to ſhine through a thick com 

iece of glaſs, I is far more active than earthly fire, | 
it as power ful as it may. It was by this means, th 
fay, that Archimedes, the greateſt mechaniſt in ! 
world, burnt the Roman fleet before Syracuſe. f 
through ſuch a glaſs, the ſun's rays may be collected 
a point at a great diſtance from the glaſs, In a wo 
to cloſe this ſubject, fire pervades both the Hear 
and the Earth, and would deſtroy every thing, if G 
did not confine it within certain limits, and the int 
he ſhall pleaſe to let it looſe. it will terminate in (at 
univerſal conflagration and. diſſolution of the elemecnWx! 
which will put an end to the world, our 

Evcen. Having now entered, I believe, pretty f E 
into the heavenly bodies, and into two of the elemen - 
namely Fire and Air; let me requeſt, if I have ele 
tired you, to giveme ſome account of the other , tv 
Earth and Water, me 

FxasT. As you ſeem diſpoſed to attend, we de 
from the heavens deſcend upon the earth. Here e 
we are; and as the waters occupy the greateſt part 
the fuiface of the terreſiiial globe, we will te 
with conſidering the Sea, 

Eugen, ow Hhappy ſhould I be to ſee this g 
element ! 

ERAsT. In a calm, when there is no wind, 
would ſce an immenſe, fluid, greeniſh plain, always}**fo 
dulating, but in no great degree; at other times, We vc 
the wind blows, you will ſee it very much agitated, Will rj 
rifing ſucceſſively in great billows, beyond the reg 
the eye, daſhing, as it were, the very clouds. W*'s « 
whole extent of the ſea is not yet diſcovered, We WF" © 
that it ſurrounds ,and divides different parts of the ei ude 


To difterent parts of the ſea we give — 
f 
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Fucen, What is there remarkable belonging to 
he ſea ? I have heard of the Tides, as a thing very 
ingular. 

3 This phenomenon is an effect ſo extraor» 
dinary in the nature of Water, that the beſt natural 
philoſophers, have not yet been able to paſs mare than 
me rational conjectures on its true cauſe, It ſeems 
$it it pleaſed God to conceal this among a number of 


ntre 
to tber ſecrets of nature, which are impenetrable to the. 
Human mind. However, the general opinion is, that 
e, Nie fun, and particularly the moon, are moſtly con- 
e erned in the flux and reflux of the ſca. The waters 


pf the ſea in the flux, flow or are gently drawn from 
outh to north for the ſpace of fix hours; in the reflux, 
hey employ the ſame time in returning from noith to 
outh : reſting about a quarter of an hour between the 
bb and flow, and the flow and ebb. When it has 
owed its fix hours, the water is conſiderably higher in 
he place to which it has flowed, and we call it high- 
ater at that place. When it has re:urned, or ebbed its 
x hours, we ſay, it is low-water. But this periodical 
ow and ebb, is not general in all ſeas, nor ecual, 
kvuGunN, Can you give me no farther account of it? 
EnasT. Theſe tides are of great uſe when there is 
le or no wind, in cartying veflets up certain rivers 
| their flow, and conveying them back again in the 
ne of ebb : they are of ſimilar uſe about the coaſts, 
we wid carry ſhips at the rate of about five miles an hour. 
cre Mie moon ats upon the water, according.to a' re- 
| part red opinion, by attraction, that is to ſuy, it raiſes or 
ute the water towards it, at ſome certain fituations 
her courſe round the earth, at which time it occaſions 
this well of the tea, in that part directly under the 
don, and of courſe as the waters riſe in one place, 
vind, N waters from other parts will run there. This 
IwWahs talions the current in certain directions. 
nes, EU CEN. If this was general, therewould be a tide 
tated, Ml! rivers, which I underſtand is not the caſe. 
e rear asT. I told you it was by no means general. In 
uds. Ns of little or no breadth, where the moon cannot 
We none part ſtronger than in another, there will be 
f theeFW'ide, for the attraction being <qual in ſuch wvarraw: 
ent iicams, 
Ev 
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ſtreams, the water cannot ſhift or move from one plac; 
to another, ſo as to cauſe a flux and reflux. 

Evox. Is the moon's power of attraction, alway 
the ſame in the ſame parts ? 

Eaas T. No; it has a greater attraction at new and 
full moon, than at the firſt or third quarter ; for the 
ſituation cf the moon, with the reſpect to the ſun, at 
the new and full, is ſuch, that the ſun conſpires with 
the moon at thoſe times to attract the waters, and cauſe 
a higher tide, than when the moon is in the firſt o 
third quarters. Atnew and full moon, the tides art 
called /pring-tides, and riſe nine or ten feet above the le 
vel of the water, at low-water mark. When the mod 
is in the firſt and third quarter, the water does not riſek 
high, and the tides are then called neap-tides. Fro 
the time of neap-tide to that of ſpring-tide, the wate 
riſe every tide more and more; till they get 10 il 
higheſt ; from ſpring-tide to neap-tide, they graduz 
fall more and more. 

Eucsn. Does not the tide alter its time of flowin 
every day ? 

ErxasT. It does; and is in this regulated by i 
moon; for as the moon riſes every day fifty minwe 
later than the day before, ſo docs the ſea riſe alſo, th 
is, it flows 50 minutcs later. To give you a better o 
clearer account of it, it would be neceſſary to expla 
it by drawings; I have faid enough to give you 
general idea, which is all I aim at. 

EuvGen. I underſtand it very well, and am muc 
obliged to you. 1 have been told that Sea-water | 
not fit to drink. What is this owing to? 

ExasT., Becauſe it is falt, and bitter, and of 
marihy ſmell. Theſe qualities render it diſagreeab 
to the taſte, though it may not be ſo to a great 
who live almoſt wholly upon the fea. The Czar, Pete 
the Great, obliged his ſailors to accuſtom their childre 
to drink nothing but ſea-water, and they all diet 
Maſters of veſſels always provide freſh water for d 
ſhip's company before they fail. The important ſecr 
of making ſalt water freſh, to a certain degree, | 
indeed, been diſcovered for ſome years, and moſt ſe 
men know how to do it; but they have recourſe to tl 
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method only upon urgent occaſions. Sea-water is 
heavier than river-water; will of courſe float greater 
US urdens, and it is on account of its * that it 
vaporates more, and freezes leſs: it is alſo more or 
eſs falt in certain places. Do not imagine that the 
alt it contains is uſ leſs. Providence has made nothing 
„ vain. The Sun, by its heat, attracts from the ſur- 
ce of the ſex a quantity of vapours impregnated with 
icht particles of falt : theſe vapours riſe in the air, 
nd form clouds. They fall again in rain, in ſnow, in 
Sil, and ſprinkle the land; and, by the ſalts they con- 
e le ain, aſſiſt vegetation. Beſides, ſea - water affords us 
alt for our different wants. They make it at the ſea- 
de; and thoſe places, where they make it, are called 
je-pits. They pump in a quantity of water into 
allow pits, leave it there ſome time, to be evaporated 
y the ſun, by which means the water is exhaled, and 
he ſalt remains: after this, to purify it and make it 
hite, they boil it in veſſels till it is dry and fit for uſe. 
EVEN. The ſea affords us ſtill greater benefits; for 
ple, fiſh in the greateſt abundance. Is it known, 
ir, how many ſorts there are? 
Exasr. The ſea is a liquid world, peopled with an 
nity of inhabitants, different in ſpecies, in ſize, and 
nner of living. We are acquainted with a great 
my, but there are probably many we are unacquainted 
0! With, We find ſome particular kinds of fiſh in certain 
as, and other fiſh in other ſeas; as Cod on the banks of 
ewfoundland, Some come in ſhoals at particular 
mes, as Herrings and Mackrell; others, alone; ſome 
p about the coaſts ; others out at ſea; ſome never quit 
e mud, that is, they crawl at the bottom; others 
im near the top. The greateſt number of fiſhes are 
parous, that is to ſay, the young ſpring from the 
wn or eggs of the female, which are impregnated 


lor the male; others are. viviparous, that is, produce 
op" young completely formed. Some fiſh are covered 
* h ſkins, others with ſcales, and others with ſhells. 


de fort is good to eat, another for different uſes. 


0 U moſt ell fiſh are fiſh of prey, and feed upon others; 
we voracious, are the leaſt prolific; — 
t 


hs 
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me uy carch after one manner; ſome after another, 
| 
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thoſe which ſerve others for prey multiply prodigioufly, 
ſo that no one ſpecies can be thoroughly deſiroyed, 
The Creator has given to fiſhes, as to other animals, in- 
ſtint, and a means of procuring their ſubſillance, 
Every ſpecies bas its mode of attack, its art of defence, 
and method of ſtealing away from the purſuit of ity 
enemy. 

EvUGEeN. You can tell me, no doubt, many rematk 
able things of fiſhes ? 

ExasT. As far as my reading, and ſome few con 
verſations I have had upon the ſubject, has enabled me 

The Whale is called the Queen of the Sea, becauſ 
ſhe is the greateſt fiſh, and the largeſt of the wate: 
tribe, Whales have been taken from 130 to 200 fee 
m length, but they are, in genc<ral, about 60 or 70 fe 
long. The head of a Whale is of an enormous fiz 
and is about a third of its whole length; but its eye 
are no larger than the eyes of an Ox. Its whole ſtrengt 


and defence is in its tail, which is very large. It live") 
upon ſmall fiſh, which abound in the North ſeas. It 
chiefly on the coaſts of Greenland and about Spitſbergelfff D 
that they are caught, The Dutch are annually at Ho 
great expence in this fiſhery. The fat of the Wha 1 

es 


yields a quantity of train oil, which is a great art 
of commerce «ith the Dutch. Many ſhips go annual 
from England, and to encourage the fiſhery, Wh th 
with the Cod fiſhery at Newfoundland, is a nurſery n 
ſeamen, government gives a bounty for every Whaſ"cd 
that is brought home, It is this fiſh alone that yieggpet. 
the whalebone. The Whale, and other fiſhes of EU 
like kind, which we call cetaceous, are viviparou, 1 
they carry their young nine or ten months, and hari: 
only one or two young Whales at a time, which WIE“ 
ſickle a year, Great Whales hy themſelves up uss 
the ice, which they pierce to take air, for they canginp 
remain more than half an hour under water wih th 
coming to the ſurface to breathe. "They have two tw ban; 
cn the head, through which they throw up the wa tc 
to a great heivht, ard with great noiſe. ie be 

EUGEN I amciri19ns to know how they are caugF'y c 

ExasT, I will tell you then. An expert, ſir" © 
ſailor throws a harpoon at the Whale, which is an bine 

ly 
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ole, about five or fix feet long, with a barbed point, 
ad a rope faitened at the other end. As ſoon as the 
Vhale ſeels this ſtick in its back, it flies; and the cord, 
wich is of great length, is ſuſfered to run out with the 
Vhale. The 6h js purſued with boats, and prefently 
wes its ſirenzth with its blood, and expires on the 
arface of the water. When dead, they cut it up, as it 
es on the w3ter, and take only on board ſuch parts of 
t as are uſetul. 
EuGtex, Are there any other great fiſhes ? 
ExasT. There is the Sea- Unicorn, fo called on ac- 
ount of a long tooth it carries on the left fide of its 
pper jaw. This fiſh is a great enemy to the Whale. 
here is a Sword-fi h, that has a bone in his noſe like 
word, that attacks and combats the Whale, and puts 
to flight. There is alſo the Porpoiſe and the Dol- 
hin, which are large fiſhes, The Dolphin by no 
eans reſembles what painters deſcribe it; it is a 
ery ſwift ſwimmer, being continually in purſuit of 
all fiſhes, of which it devours a — quantity. 
Different ſeas yield different kinds of fiſhes ; but 
y at Mong ſea-monſters, one of the moſt miſchievous and 
WhalWoracious, and which is found almoſt every where, is 
artiche Shark. They have been ſeen twenty-five feet long. 
\nval$ is called the tyrant of the ſeas. It makes cruel war 
which ich other fiſhes, and has been known to ſwallow a 
ery n whole, even when he was armed; ſome have ima- 
WhaWoed, that it was in the belly of this fiſh that the pro- 
yielet Jonah lived three days. 
of (MY kEu GEN. I ſhould dread the teeth of this monſtrous 
zaroufP", if 1 was out at ſea, Are theſe, Sir, the only re- 
1d berkable fiſhes ? 
ch t EsAs T. There are many of an amphibious kind, 
p undes, ſuch as live both by land and by water. For 
can imple, the Sea-Cow, the Sea-Wolf, the Sca- Bear 
uh the Sea-Lion, who have only two feet, which are 
vo wil bands or fins to ſwim with, whereas all other fiſhes 
ne wie four fins. Theſe frequent great rivers. They 
e been known to weigh from 1000 to 12001b. weight. 
, caugW'y continue more or leſs time in the water, and 
ren out of the water, are found feeding, repoſing, or 
s an bing, upou the ice, upon a rock, or upon the ſhore. 
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It is at this time they are generally taken. The Tor 
toiſe is alſo a kind of amphibious ſhell-fiſh, of which 
there are three ſpecies, Land-Tortoiſes, Sea- Tortoiſe, 
or Turtle, and thoſe of freſh water. The Tortoiſe, o 
Turtle, is oviparous, and fives a long time; its flek 
and eggs are good to eat. Travellers affirm, that th 
have ſeen Turtles ten feet long, and ſeven feet wide 
A ſingle one has yielded two hundred weight of fleſh. 
— Turtle lays more than one hundred and fif 
large eggs. They are found in the ſand on the ſho 
in holes, where they are depoſited. A fat Turtle wi 
yield more than thirty pints of oil drawn from i 
greaſe. This oil is good in cookery when new, and f 
to burn when old. The fat has even a good flavour 
will keep and ſupply the place of butter. In a won 
the ſhell is beautiful; and ſerves to make a variety « 
curious things. In ſome ſeas, they find Turtles i 
abundance, 

It would be unneceſſary to acquaint you with tt 
multitnde of fiſhes that is brought from the coaſts | 
market, and thoſe various fpreies of ſhel!-fiſh, ſuch 
Oyſters, Muſcles, Crabs, Lobſters, &c. which you ha 
frequently ſeen. I will trouble your memory only «i 
a few other ſingularities which the ſea preſents. Ft 
example, we find in the American iſles, a fiſh whe 
Kin and ſcales are red; at Cape Comorin, they ha 
what they call the Golden-fiſh, which takes its ns 
from a circle round the eye, and a ſtreak from t! 
head to the tail, of a golden colour. In the Eaſt It 
dies, there are ſmall fiſhes, black and white, ſcatter 

with ſpots of gold and filver. The great men of 
country keep them as a curioſity. In warm climat 
there are fiſhes they call Flying-fiſh, becauſe they ju 
our of the water when purſued by their enemy, 3 
fly in the air for ſome little diſtance, There is ah 
in the Mediterranean, called the Cramp-fiſh, whit 
will benumb the arm that touches it while living, by 
ſudden ſtroke that it gives; there is among the ſh 
fiſh, one called a Sea-hedge-hog, covered with ha 
points, which it makes uſe of to roll itſelf in the mu 
there is another fiſh called Nautilus, which reſemble 
little boat ; its ſkin is ai ranged in ſuch a way, as to wm 
a a 
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fail ; ſo that it is driven upon the waves by the wind. 
ere is another like an Eel, called the Torpedo, which, 
zhen touched, emits ſparks of electric fire, and will give 
a electric ſhock. Specimens of theſe filkes, are pre- 
erved by the curious in their cabinets. lu the Eaſtern 
as, are caught, in great abundange, atind of Oyſter, , 
hoſe ſhell is mother-of-pearl, and in u hick pearls are 
ound. The moſt valuable pearl we have io Europe, 
jecorates the crown of the kings of Spain. It is as 
rge as a pidgeon's egg. 

EVEN. I have heard perſons talk of Mermaids, 
alf women, and half fiſh; that is, women to the 
aiſt, and fiſh from the waiſt downwards. Is there 
uch a thing ? 

ER AST. Naturaliſts ſtill doubt it; but if we can be- 
eve particular writers, there ſeems teſtimony enough 
o eſtabliſh it. We read in the Hittory of England, 
hat in 1107, a Mermaid was taken off the coaſt of 
affolk, which bore ſo near a conformity with man, 
nat it ſeemed to want nothing but the ſpeech. We are 
fo told, that in Weſt Frieſtand, ſome girls, in 1430, 
ught one that was floundering in the mud; that 
hey took it home, drefled it in women's apparel, and 
ught it to ſpin; it fed like one of them, but 
ever would try to ſpeak: another writer ſays, they 
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y ha aught it ſome notions of a Deity, and it would bow 
"nan" reverence when it paſſed a crucifix. Another ac- 
m tut, well-atteſted, ſays, that in 1560, ſome fiſher- 
aſt Men caught in the Eaſt Indies ſeven Mermen and Maids z 
tenlad otber writers make mention of ſuch creatures being 
F th ugbt at other times; but as ſuch monſters have not 


een ſeen of late years, I am myſelf in doubt about it. 


＋ EVEN. How wonderful is the Creator in bis pro- 
2 3 and what fingularities does the ſea alone 
9 af Ora. 


ExasT, I could mention many others, if it would 
Mt be entering too minutely into the fubjet. Zut, 
fore I quit it, I would have you obſerve, that the 
tom of the ſea, in many places, reſembles a ſort of 
Wountry ; it is covered with moſs, with turf, with herbs, 
ith roots, with plants, and ſhrubs inaumerab'e, of 
fcrent kinds, colours, ſize, and form. Bekdes the 
K 5 retreat 
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retreat and nouriſhment theſe afford to a number of 
filbes andcreeping inſects, which here depoſit their eggs; 
ſome of theſe plants are made uſe of by men in med 
cine, and other things. It would be happy for us, if 
the uſes of all were known. There are ſtill other na- 
rine productions; for example, Coral, whoſe fiſhery 
is very curious. It is much eſteemed in Africa, when 
they make a variety of pretty toys with it; ſpunge, 
which is found at the foot of rocks, and of which 
great uſe is made in many mechanical arts. Let it 
be remembered that coral and ſpuoge, and many like 
tubſtances, are not ſea-plants, as has been ſuppoſed, 
but ſerve as a refuge for certain inlets to lodge in, 
Euctn., Is the fea very deep? 0 
ExAsT. We are aſſuted, that its common depth is 
about 150 fathom, (each fathom fix feet) and its greatel 
about zoo. We know alſo, that in. certain parts df 
the ſea, there are cavities and caverns, eſpecially in the 
centre of mountains, whoſe tops riſe above the ſurface 
Mariners. do not ſo much dread theſe rocks that 2 
above water, as thoſe whoſe tops are below the ſurface] ; 
! 
| 
\ 


and the many ſand-banks and cuirents by them occa 
ſioned, which are very dangetous to navigation. 
The different ſcas are ſcattered with iſtands; that! | 
to ſay, with land more or leſs extenſives, ſurrounde s 
with water; theſe iſlands are the tops of great hill... 
and mountains at the bottom of the fea. The great. 
number of iſlands are found in the neighbourhouod e 


-prezt continents, Ihe Archipelago is a part of ti ha 
Mediterranean fea, where there is a great quantity Min. 
iſlands more or leſs conſiderable, and ar a little difian np 
from each other. to a 


It is ſuppoſed that the greateſt part of the iſland 
have appeared ſince the deluge, which occaſioned ai... 
univerſal overthrow in the ſurface of the carth, It! * 
probable that before the deluge, the waters occupet .: 
only one ſide of the globe, We know, however, th 
earthquakes have ſometimes raiſed land from the botted 
of the ſea, and formed new iſlands. By the ſame effect 
certain iflands. have ſunk, and; ſuddenly diſappeared 
The ancients. ſay, that there, have been moving e 
+ floating. iſlands, that is, iſlands which have been ſuf 
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zorted on the ſurface of the ſea, without touching its 
bottom; but we conceive this to de a fable, or to have 
been great drifts of floatin2 ice. 4 

EuGen., TI have beard that ſeamen meet occaſionally: 
with water-ſpouts in their voyages, which they dread 
zpproaching, almoſt as much as a rock under water. 

EN As T. Water-ſpouts are a great quantity of water 
dawn up into the air, by the attraction of. a low cloud, 
which teems to deſcend for that purpoſe ; at a diſtance 
it appears like a large. funnel, the imall end touching 
the lea, the broad end euveloped in the clouds, Under 
the ſmall end tne water bubbles up, and appears to 
boil, Was a ſhip to run foul of one of theſe ſpouts, 
the waters would break, deluge the veſſel, and 
probably fink it, Seamen generally fire a ſhot at it 
when within reach, and thus diſperſe it, which the 
witation of the air, by the exploſion, jcldom fails to do. 

EUGEN. There is only on: thing more on the ſubs 
jet of the ſca, that I viſh to be informed of? 

ER AST. What is that ? 
EVEN. The natwe of the mariner's compaſs. 
EN AST. This owes its origin to the load-ſtone; 2 
ſerruginous ſtone found in iron mines, which has the 
power of attracting iron, Ihe virtue of this ſtone was 
known to the ancients. Pliny tays, it was diſcovered by 
chance, from a ſhepherd's finding that the nails of his 
ſhoes, and the iron terule of his ttaff, clung to a loads: 
lone, over which he waiked, but they were ignorant ot 
that fingular property it poflefles of turning towards 
the poles. We do not know to whom to attribute this 
mportantdiicovery., The inventionof the compaſs is given 
o a Dutchman, in the year 1229. It is an iron needle 
or hand, like the hand of a clock, fixed on à point, ſo 
3 to run round; and one end being touched by the 
vaditone, which communicates its virtues toit, makes 
always tun to the north. Ibus a mariner, knowing 
hat way he is to go, is always directed, thongh he 
es no land. And what revolutions in things has the 
Waltone produced! It has made us acquamted with 
ur new world: before this invention, ſcamen never 
renmared out of fight of land; but now they have tra- 
erled the whols globe. It is to this we are indehtetl tu, 
ä not 
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not only for the diſcovery of new countries, but for 
the rich mines of gold and filver, which theſe coun. 
tries produce, and which would have been loſt to u. 
if we had never reached thoſe ſhores. 

Evcen., All theſe particylarities are 'worthy ou 
knowledge; but after having pun through the Heavens 
and the Waters, ſhall we turn our thoughts to the Earth} 

EzasT. If you pleaſe; and we will penetrate its 
very bowels. We have hitherto confidered the eat 
as a planetary £\gpe, perterming its ſtated revolution 
according to the r which the Creator has eſtabliſhed 
im hs arrangement of the world: let us look now int 
it's co tion, and into it's internal and external pre 
duftiwons. 

The earth is divided by the ſea into four great qua 
ters, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. Theſe dif 
ferent parts of the world are very different in fiz 
form, climate, and productions. The Author « 
nature has bren pleaſed to throw into his works 
infinite variety. Here, are immenſe plains, there, in 
acceſſible rocks, and farther off, are mountairs that to 
the clouds. The inequalities on the ſurface of tt 
earth, we attribute to the great overthrow of natui 
at the general deluge, to the currents of the ſea a 
the rivers, and to ſubterraueous irruptions. 
learned preſume to ſay, that fince the creation, tl 

lobe has been alternately ſea and land; that is t 
— that ſuch parts as gre now land, were once cove 
with the ſea; and ſuch parts as the ſea now overflow 
were once dry land: hut this is difficult to demonſtratt 

EvGEen. Can you tell me, Sir, which are the higbe 
mountains on the earth ? 

ExAasT. The Cordeliers of Peru, in America, whic 
are a chain of mountains near 1500 leagues in lengt 
One of theſc is, perhaps, the higheſt mountain in t 
world. It reaches to the middle region of the air. 
ſummit is 9660 yards above the level of the ſea, 
nearly fix miles in height. There are other mounta' 
not quite ſo high, For example, Mount Sinai, io 
pan; the Pike of. Teneriffe, in Africa; Mount Cen 
in the Alps; Mount Atlas, and many others: and, 


is obſervable, . ber 


laces, particularly on the mountains, than in the val - 
es Or Ss. 
Evcen. Why is this? As being nearer the ſun, I 
hould ſuppoſe the contrary. 
ExasT., Becauſe the air is keener, and the ſun's 
ys do not fall on them perpendicularly. It is thus 
eſce the higheſt mountains almoſt always covered with 
how. The cold is fo exceſſive at a certain height ow 
xe Cordeliers, that men and animals will freeze, and 
xecome as hard as ſtone, without —_— 
EuGenN. What good purpoſe do theſe high moun- 
wins and deep vallies anſwer ? The earth would appa- 
ntly be more beautiful and convenient, had the 
reator made it uniform. 
ExasT. His profound wiſdom knew well to the 
ontrary. Beſides the agreeableneſs to the view, which 
is irregularity of the carth affords ; the mountains 


y ſhelter to the vallies round about, and frequent. 
eld them at times ſhowers, hy the clouds preſſing — 
em in their paſſage, which condenſes the water in 
h clouds, and cauſes it to fal in rain. They are alſo a 
treat for wild animals, uſeful to men for their ſkins 
d their furs, and they yield a variety of plants 
dich will grow no where elſe. Beſides, che hollows of 
puntains contain immenſe reſervoirs of water; whence 
oceed ſtreams, rivulets, and rivers, 
Evcen, How is ihat poſſible ? | 
EAST. Have not 1 told you that the ſun exhaled 
m the earth and fea, and drew np into the air an 
ity of watery particles; that theſe vapours con- 
nſed, form clouds, and fall again on the earth in 
and ſnow ? the ſnow melts by degrees, and, with 
run which falls, gives a great quantity of water, 
ich is collected in the hollows of theſe eminences, 
s out again by its weight and fluidity, and 
s ſprings and rivers. Theſe are increaled by others 
ch join them in their courſe, till they reach again 
ſea from which they originally ſprang, Hence are 
ved all thoſe waters that circuiate in the boſom 
the earth, which is pierced with channels beyond 


ber, Water will puzzle out ity ay 
; ent 
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eck the impetuoſity of the winds, and ſerve as a falu» 
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different ſtratas or beds of earth, ſand and ſtone, ti! 
it finds room to eſcape; then it forms a ſpring, whale 
waters run according ta the declivity of the ground 
or fall into wells, or reſervoirs, which they naturally 
rake, where they find the leaſt cavity. 

EUdkN. What, Sir, is a cataract ? 

EzxasT. A water-fall: ſuch, for example, as the C: 
garat of Niagara, in North America, which is, per 
haps,.the largeſt in the world. This is a fall of a wh 
river, a mile and a half broad. It tumbles headlon 
from a precipice, 137 feet high, and flows with ſu 
violence, as to make an arch beneath it, under whid 
three men can walk abreaſt without being wet. T 
mitt it makes by its fall, riſes as high as the cloud 
and may be ſeen a: fifteen miles diſtance, When an 


ſun ſhines upon it, it ſorms a rain-how. 'F 
EUGEN If all water proceeds from the fea, what on 
caſions the freſhneſs of River water? d 1 


ErasT. The Almighty has ſo contrived it for thiines 
purpoſes of Man; by paſſing through the earth, it Wive 
—— and ſtrained of its ſaline particles and rende De 

reſiu and ſuch watery particles as the ſun exhales eie 


form clouds, which afterwards fall in rains, ate er, 
lighter paris of the water, the ſaline particles being of fire 
turally too hea y ro be exhaled; and it is a wiſe pee 
ſion of Providence, that the rain fo exhaled, dors uc 
fall in large quantities, which would dcluge a counuf ho 
but in ſhowers. ERA 

I (hall, ſome day or other, explain to you the gud r 
advautages we derive from ſtreams and rivers. Hos 
ſupply our wants as well as our pleaſures, and yie e, c 
quantity of fiſhes of various kinds. Some rin hy 
abound with ſome ſorts of fiſhes, others with diffen$ the 
ſorts, and ponds agree beſt with others. In place of 
diſtance from the ſea, they ſupply our tables Wrcr 
river-fiſh in plenty. In ſhort, there is ſcarce as: 
Aream that does not yield it. But the utility Fd ; 

J 


ſtreams and rivers, as formed by nature, and tho Feru 
canals made by the induſtry of man, ſtops not Hot f 
They are of great ſervice in tranſporting of lime, 

nure, merchandize, coals, and proviſions, from W'ce 

town to another, which would be very dear aud As 
189 &. 
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Nee if conveyed by land-carriage. They ſave a great 
eal of labour in other reſpects, by turning of mills, 
or grinding corn, for forges, fulling, making gun- 
owder, ſcowering leather, and linen, for making oil, 
aper, ſugar, ſpinning and twilling filk, ſawing of 
planks, and other things. 


Col Eucen. Now you mention coals, you will doubt- 
Mes give me ſome idea of mines. 

nal ExasT. There are mines of gold and filver in all 
lone four quarters of the world. Gold and filver mines 
ſuave been found in Norway, Sweden, and Hungary, in 
hic rope, but the richeſt are thoſe of America, The 
Tu eld mines of Chili are the moſt celebrated. The ore 
a taken from the veins of a rock with great labour, 
lau rivers in foreign countries, and even in France, 


i a ſand and ſpangles of gold, which are, collected 
on the ſhores, but in very ſmall quantities. Gold 
| filver have been found mixed with ores in the 
nes of England, but not in ſufficient quantity to 
wer the expence of ſeparating, Gold is the moſt 
wy, the molt ductile, the moſt tenacious, and by 
ele qualities, the moſt valuable of all metals. It 
dergoes no change, either by air or water, nor even 
fire, Would you think it poſſible to draw out an 
ice of gold into a thread of 219 miles in length? 
tkuGen, Wonderful! Has there never been found a 
thod of making gold ? 7 
RAST. Projectors have often attempted it, but 
I'd never ſucceed. ' This is called ſearching for the 


e ft ! 
TW ofopher's ſtone. It has been ſaid lately, that Dr, 
viel cc, of Guildford, ſucceeded in his endeavours this 


rü by mixing quickſilver with other materials, but 
giffeh the expence in obtaining it, was more than the 
laceWc of the gold ſo obtained, 

es Freun. Is quickſilyer a compoſition ? 

carc@:a4sT. No; it is a mineral, dug out of mines 
ility Wed ; the chief of which are in Hungary, Spain, 
tho Peru. It is found ſometimes pure, ifſuing out of 
of of ſtone when broken, and ſometimes mixed with 


rom reg. Where are the filver mines? 
d As. The moſt famous filver mine is * 4 
; | oto 
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Potofi in Peru: though many others have been diſa 
vered, which, they ſay, are more valuable. The ming 
of Potoſi is more than 750 yards deep, not far ſhy 
of half a mile, and has — more than 200 years i 
working; but they now begin to findits veins diminiſhing 
It is aſſerted, that there are a great many filver ming 
in Germany, Saxony, and Hanover. A block of file 
was found at Nantz, ſo large as made a table, at whic 
more than twenty perſons could fit, Beſides gold ar 
ſilver mines, there are mines of iron, lead, copper, a 
tin, which employ a gieat number of workmen, 
am told there is a copper ſtream on the eſlate of 
Gentleman, in Wales, that by laying plates of 
in it, will, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, be enc 
all over with copper, which is beaten off, and melt 
down. This muſt be a ſtream iſſuing from a mine 
copper, whoſe waters are ſtrongly impregnated wi 
the mineral. You know the uſefulneſs of theſe met 
But the earth produces agreeable things as well as uſe 
ones, ſuch as precious ones of all kinds; rub 
ſaphires, emeralds, topazes, hyncimhs, amerhyſts, a 
many others of different colours. Some opake, ſ 
tranſparent, and more or leſs valuable, in proportic 
to their ſcarcity, their brilliancy, their beauty, andt 
fancy of their admirers. 

EvGEn. Are there no braſs mines? 

ExasT. No. Braſs is a compoſition of coppe 
and a foffile called Lapis Caliminaris. 

EvGtn. You have forgot the diamond; is not ! 
the moſt valuable of all precwus ones? 

ExasT. Yes. The moſt celebrated diamond wit 
are thoſe of Golconda and Viſapour in the Eaſt Ind: 
In theſe mines, the men work naked, left they ſho 
ſecrete any ſtone of value. The largeſt diamond 
found, that we know of, is that among the treaſu 
of the Great Mogul: it is in ſhape, and as large, 
hen's egg cut through the middle; it weighs 299 ca 
(four grains each carat) and is valued at more f 
g00,000l, Diamonds will ſometimes imbibe the | 
rays, and emit them again, fo as to ſhine in the d 

Euotu. No ſtone can be really worth that mo 


ExasT, It is vanity and texury only that has flat 
| o 
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ralue upon ſuch riches : but there are other articles 
hich we draw from the earth of real value; articles 
at contribute to the uſe of ſociety. Coals, for ex- 
ple, turf, peat ; theſe ſerve for fuel. Marble of 
ferent kin1s, ſtones, ſoft and hard, flints, &c. 
Rkucen. Can you account for the formation of 
eſe precious ſlones in the earth? 

ExasT. They are gradually formed, it is thought, 
y the meeting and union of oily juices, ſalts, and 
d, Water, which runs in the interſtices of the earth, 
tries and mixes theſe different principles. They col - 
& in ſmall pebbles, the water drains from them, and 
ſe little maſſes dry and grow hard, and they are 
oured by metallic ſubſtances difſolved by water. In 
rt, the quali „quantity, and arrangement of theſe 


ne ferent _ es, are the cauſe of the variety, the 
wülhheight, the form, the colour, and brilliancy of pre- 
etalWpus ſtones, It is the ſame proportionably with mine» 
uſefl i and petri factions. But | think we have converſed 
ubieWough for this time; the next time we moet, we will 
;, on with the ſubject, I mean terreſtrial productions. 
ſ 

OFT 


DISCOURSE VIL 
The ſame Cubjedt continued, 


EMEMBER, Sir, what you promiſed 
yeſterday. 

Mar. We were got, I believe, to the productions 

Iod the earth, 

ſhoEucen. We were. I take notice, Sir, that you 

from time to time, as it were, 1aviſhed with ad- 

eaſu _ May I dare to enquire the obje& of your 
ions? 

Izasr. From this place where the ground riſes, I 

re "nice with rapture the beautiful — — My eyes 

my mind are at the ſame time enchanted. What 

ating could deſcribe the vivacity, the variety, the 

moWineſs of this great picture] Gardens, woods, mea- 

„ plains, vallics, hills, mountains, a blue ſky, and 

a dazzling 


ot esv. 
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a dazzling fun ! Great God, how wonderfully mags 
ficent are thy works! But where ſhail I begin the den 


of ſo much beauty? Let us fir8 contemplate the ſerif x 
lity of the earth, the univerſat ſource of all goon. 
This fertility, however, which we attribute to it, ſpring r 
not from the earth, which is in it'etf a barren mats. .. 

EuGEn. You aſtoniſh me, Sir. What aie til» 
cauſes, then, of this fru-ttulneſs and ſurpriſing abt 
dance? XF 

Ex As T. Water, fire, air, ſalts, oils, and Sulphur, 
Theie different principles, as 1 have told you, ex: 
m a greater or a leſs quantizy in the boſom of tl it 
earth, They collect, unite, ferment together, glic U 
through its pores, inſinuate into thoſe of the plant, Wn: 
its roots, and nouriſh it. You muſt not believe, sn 
eording to the vulgar notion, that the moon has aody 


influence over theſe productions. It is an error, Wa 
indeed has a principal part. Rain is the foul of all th 
iſſues from the inexhauſtible boſom of this univer 
nurſe. I told you, I think, from whence the rain pr 
ceeds, 

Evctn. You did, Sir. Drawn from the ſea at 
all moiſt places, by the heat of the ſun, the. 
tery vapours riſe in the air, form clouds, and fall aggWlez 
in rain, ſnow, and hail, with particles of ſulphur ce, 
fire, which, being introduced with other juices Mpper 
vegetables, enliveu them, and make them grow. uld 

ExAasT, True, Add to this, the action of the Wvc 
and wind, which, puts theſe principles in motion, Mes 
you will deſcribe the cauſes of the wonderful fertilE: , 
of the earth, But it's natural fertility requires to ſur e 
ſeconded by cultivation. The Creator, in forming Were i 
earth, made it fruittul, ſo as to be to man an inexhait a 
ible garden of fruits and vegetables, equally nutriithe 
as delicious, without any care on his part; but, Fices 
moment of his revolt, it changed its nature, and air ne 
was condemned to labour. It would not, but on Wer f 
account, have borne briars and wild fruits: the bo. 
of the Creator, however, permitted, that the we Amn 
was cultivaicd, the nicre it ſhonld an{wer cur labocheh, 
lo that, with induſtry and perſeverance, we mas aul, « 
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om it, not only all that is neceſſary, but all that is 
mfortable and agreeable to lite, | 

EUGEN. But muſt the whole be cultivated in the 
me manner ? 

ExasT. No. The earth varies infinitely in its ſoil, 
it is, in its qualities. We divide the nature of lands 
to fix different claſſes. Rich and poor, ſtrong and 
pit, dry and wet; and theſe primitive qualities mix- 
together more or leſs, vary the foil. The buſineſs 
u, of the huſbandman is, firſt, to know the quality 
d nature of his land, that he may give it ſuch culture 
it requires, and ſow it with ſuch ſeed, as it will 
produce. Soils are different, according to the 
mate, the ſituation of the ground, and the aſpect of 
ſun, Hence ariſes the aſtoniſhing diverſity of earthly 
oductions. Some fruits will grow on certain lands, 
d in climates adapted to their kind, which would 
w no where elſe. There are ſome things that will 
ww in Africa and America, that will not grow in 
rope; and Kurope will produce a variety of things 
ich cannot be found in other countries. All fruits 
y in their kind, form and colour, fo as to have pe- 
ar properties, qualities, and flavdur, 

Pleale to remark, that there is no one. habitable 
ce, which 1s not adapted to the growth of ſomething 
per for the ſubſiſtence of men and animals which 
uld there ſettle, 

UGEN. Let us examine now, if you pleaſe, the 
bes which the earth affords. 

ertiE: asT. We have a fine proſpect to examine, Open 
s to Wir eyes. Carry your view to the utmoſt extent. 
ing Wre is a univerſal abundance, Among the trees, 
xa a prodigious quanti'y of every kind, in the woods, 
utriithe foreſts, in the farms, upon the roads! What 
ut, Wices may not men draw from thoſe loſty trees that 
od mir no fruit! One is uſeful for building houſes; an» 
on er for ſhips; ſome for furniture; and others for 
 boulFi. Among foreſt trees, we have the Oak, the Elm, 
mo Aſh, the Beech, the Fir, the Poplar, the Alder, the 
laboFch, the Willow, and a quantity of others equally 


na; ul, either to the Carpenter, the Joiner, the Wheeler, 


ine Carver, and in other works as well fur ou 
or 
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for pleaſure. Among others is the Cork- tree, which 
ws in Spain, in Italy, and France; it is the har 
of this tree that yields the cork : the bark is ſlrippet 
off, and in a year it grows again. There 
trees of an aſtoniſhing fize and height, and u hic 
live a long time. The Oak of king Stephen, 
the county of Northampton, is of an enormoy 
fize and bei t, and in the extent of its branche 
four thouſand perſons may ſit at eaſe under its ſhade 
it is ſaid to be more than 600 years old; and vet ther 
are a number of Cedars in Mount Lebanon, in Paleſtine 
larger and older. But of all trees, the moſt gigant 
is. the Baobab. One has been ſeen at Senegal, whid 
ſeventeen men could ſcarce embrace with their rm 
extended; it was more than eighty feet in circumference 
and yet they pretend to ſay, there are trees ſtill large 
and as old as the deluge. 
Evuctn. But, but, Sir 
Es As Tr. But, what?—Do you ſuppoſe that I wou 
deceive you? It is by ſuch gaping ſurprize, that tl 
ignorant and unexperienced become ridiculous, Att 
jeatt extraordinary thing, yoii fre them ſtruck vi 
wonder. All that goes beyond the reach of heir 
ity, all they have not ſeen, they conceive to 
[npollible. There are, Eugenins, two ſorts of fools 
thoſe who believe every thing, and thoſe who bel 
nothing. To believe that which is impoſlible, and 
trary to reaſon, is a ſtupid credulity. To reject ext! 
ordinary things which may be true, though perhaj 
improbable, auſe we have not ſeen them, or b. 
cauſe we do not comprehend them, is an aſſectati 
ſtrongly marked with obſtinacy and ignorance. Be pe 
ſuaded, my dear fellow, that I am neither a decei 
nor a boaſter : I am not even one of thoſe whc belie 
every thing they hear; ſo that when I give you 
account of any ag ſingular matters, 2 may take 
for granted, that I ſpeak upon the beſt authorit 
What pleaſure ſhould I have in leading you into errol 
I have taken too great pains to ſhew you the indigni 
of an untruth, to give you an example of it in myk 
Evucen. Many pertons, like me, are in want 
this leſſon; I will endeavour to profit by it. 


-« 44,4 4 
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if we conſider the different uſes to which foreſt trees 
re put, they are more neceſſary than fruit trees? 
ExaST. They certainly are. But what refreſhment, 
hat delicates do fruit trees afford us! There are fruits 
a thouſand ſpecies, according to the ſeaſons, and ac» 
ding to the climates. Plenty of common fruit helps 
ſeed the poor, and ſerves the tables of the rich. A 
paſt without fruit, ſeems to want ſomething eſiential. 
ou know likewiſe, that we extract from certain fruits 
xr beſt liquors ; and, on this account, the vine alone, 
hoſe wood is ſcarce worth burning, deſerves the high- 
| encomiums. Of the different branches of agricul» 
e, the Vine, after Corn, is the moſt conſiderable, 
ut which employs moſt hands. There are a great 
ery of wines, which differ in colour, taſte, quality, 
d duration. The beſt wines of France are Burgundy, 
bampaigne, and Claret, "Thoſe of Spain, are Malaga, 
rry, and Mountain. Port is the produce of Portu- 
|; Old Hock of the countries adjoining the Rhine, 
Germany; and Madeira of the iſland of Madeira. 
other liquors made from fruits, we have Cyder 
m Apples, and Perry from Pears. In Provence 
e * abundance of Olive trees, which yield the 
et Oil. 
Among a number of trees that grow in foreigu coun- 
, the cocoa - nut- tree, fo common in America, is 
t admired. It is, of all trees, that which is turned 
molt uſes; it's wood, it's leaves, it's bark, it's nuts, 
ich are larger than a man's head, and which contain 
ſect fruit. An excellent liquor is made from the fruit, 
lit affords milk for children. We find alfo, in theſame 
try, the Cacoa, whoſe flowers give the Cocoa, and 
ſe fruit yields the Chocolate. The Coffee is another 
arkable tree. It grows fiſty feet high, though its 
Ik is not more than four or five inches in diameter. 
nelds fruit two or three times a year, in great abun- 
et, The beſt coffee is that of Moka, in Arabia, 
ch is — K to us through Turkey; though it is 
cultivated in America. e Tea is another re- 
able tree, and is the produce of China, and 
ant chief article of commerce carried on by the Eaft 
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EvGctn. You have not named the trees of this count 

Ex As T. No, indeed: the liſt would be too long, 

EvuGEN. What are thole trees that are called: 
oticks ? 
- ErxasT. They are the produce of warm climate 
and are brought here merely as curiofities. Cold ug 
ther is ſuch a mortal enemy to them, that ſuch pe 
ſons as wiſh to keep them here, are obliged to ho 
them in the winter, and warm the places, where th 
ſtand, with fires. | 

EvGtn, Once, Sir, when I was walking in a garden 
ſaw the gardener cut off the head of a young tree, 
the trunk, and place in it ſome twigs of a tree of a 
ferent kind. 

ExAs T. That we call graſting. There are ſev 
ways of performing this operation; one of which 
called budding, tbat is, taking the bud of one t 
and flipping it within the bark of another; but tt 
have all the ſame end in view, that of making a barten 
wild tree bear the beſt fruits. Every good garde 
knows how to graft and to bud. 

EuGexn. How, pray, does this change of nat 
operate in the body of the wild tree? 

ERAST. It operates by the circulation of the 
or juices that flow in the body of the tree, from 


T's, 
"_ 


root to its leaves, It is the ſap that enlivens it, . 
riſhes, and makes it grow; it flows continually in32 
parts of vegetables, as the blood circulates in the br: 
of animals. The true cauſe of the circulation ofen 

LU 


ſap is yet one of the myſteries of nature, Even 
of the blood we were ignorant of, till it was diſcove 
by Harvey, an Engliſh phyſician, in 1628. It is th 
fore now known, that the blood is conſtantly flow 
from the heart all round the body and limbs, to 
heart again, and it is it's motion that gives the pu 
- Evcetn. To think of the infinite variety of 
productions of the earth, one would ſay, that the nous 
nificence and bounty of the Creator, had not onlW{cut 
view the utility of man, but alſo his pleaſures; allWoabl 
ture abounds with delights. The fields, enanq of 
with flowers, ſeem natural parterres. When I ieeFred | 
country in May, I think I ſee ſo many beds of jonq#the 
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other flowers, and thoſe blooming ſhrubs with 
hich our gardens abound, 

ExasT. What would you ſay, was you to walk in 
me of the magnificent gardens in Holland; where a 
riſt will ſpend ( $500. a year in flowers. There 


mate 

deen inlinite variety of field-flowers equally as garden- 
h ers; ſome more fragrant and beautiful than others, 
bon all perfect in their kind. Indeed all flowers, as 


us, were originally wild, and it is cultivation only 
at has. brought them to thear-preſent perfection. 

But you muſt Know, that beſides their beauty and 
wgrance, many of thele pers, as well as a variety 
plants, are .of real uſe to man by their medicinal 
pperties. There is icarce an herb but what has 
me noxious or ſalutary virtue, with this diſlinction, 


hich{W+cvcr, that the number of poiſonous plants, as well 
e mineral poiſons and venemous animals, are very 
ut Mr, in campariſon to others, Many noxious vegeta- 


„ were their virtues Known, would, perhaps, gute 
orders that now ſeem incurable. Arſenic, which is 
ank poiſon, is of uſe in medicine; and quickſilver, 
ich it taken without caution would Kl, is a ſpe- 
c in ſome diſorders, The effect of the ſimple bark of 
the Nee, u hich grows in Peru, and which we know by the 
rom re of Bark, is a certain cure in intermittent fevers. 
it, g barb is the root of a ſhrub in Tartary, aud Ipeca- 
ly infÞ-n2, which is an emetic, is the root of another ſhrub 
he MI brazil. What an able phyſician, my friend, is the 
1 of ner and univerſal: preſerver of nature! 
en MEvcev. He is truly our father from the care he takes 
ſcoveſÞW us. When I conuder particular gardens, thoſe of 
is th kitchen and orchard, and caſt my eyes on the greateſt 
 flowfWden of all, this immenſe country, where all torts of 
, to auction: abound ;; I do not know which to admire 
pull, the power or the goodnels of the Creator, 
y off: a7, Your reflexion is ſenſible, See what a pro- 
the Aous quantity of grain the ſurface of the earth 
t on|Wicuts us, now near the end of harveſt; the moſt 
; allM{uable part of it, wheat, that which conſtitutes the 
naue of lite, and is the ſupport of man, is almoſt ga- 
I ſte ed in, The reſt to be gathered, ſuch as oats, beans, 
jonqF the like, is deſigned for the ſeed of beaſts, gt 
| * 
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But take notice of the profound wiſdonr of the Creat 
in the fruitfulneſs of the plains in general. We have { 
a ſtalk of wheat bear thirty-two ears, each ear containi 
from forty to fifty grains; fo that there has been 
increaſe of 1600 from one. Increaſe, taken in gene 
has been ſtill greater in Egypt; fince, according 
Pliny, one buſhel of wheat has yielded more t 
150 buſhels. It is an attention of Providence we 
remarking, that of all grain, that, which is particul 
deſtined tor the ſupport of man, is moſt univerſal a 
moſt fruitful, 164 

Evcen. If wheat, then oulqxeep a length of ti 
and fſufticient ſtores were laid by in fruittul ſeaſot 
there never could be any fear of dearth. 

ExasT. If, do you fay ? It will keep a great wh 
with care and management, We know that the Rom 
have preſerved wheat in the ear more than fifty ye 
by laying it in cavities in the ground, and covering 
with ſtraw ; ſo as in a great meaſure, to keep it from 
air, from wet, and from inſets. In 170%, was fou 
in the citadel at Metz, a ſubterraneous place, whe 
there was a vaſt quantity of corn. It had been the 
more than 139 years, Louis the XIVrth. of Franc 
and all his court, eat of the bread made from ie 
wheat, and found it good. The Dutch, with bete 
land is ſo ſcarce, that they have ne ground to ſow coe 
ſopply their markets from diftant places. They bat! 
large magazines, and a method of preſerving it. Ne 
this prudent conduct, they keep up at all times, W'® 
equal plenty; and it is not much dearer at one H. 
than another. They even have enough to ſupply ol 
nations with it when wanted, and derive a profit 
exportation. 

vorn. I remark, that the country not only { 
plies us with necefſaries, but with a thouſand come 
ent things. by 

ExasT. It yields flax and hemp, with which 
make linen and cordage. The cole-ſeed produces 
and a variety of other plants are uſeful in other wa 

I ſhould never have done, was I to enumerate the 
benefits of nature. And what wonderful variety 
there even in the form of her produftions! No © 
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plant, not a leaf reſembles each other. If we reflect 
a that prodigious fruitfulneſs which the Creator bas 
eſtowed upon the feed of each plant to perpetuate 
s ſpecies, we ſhall find it a miracle. It is calculated, 
hat a ſingle Elm has in its body more than 1 5000 mil- 
ons of germs very diſtinct, each germ containing an 
Im, which again contains a like quantity for re-pro- 
ution,—Let us now proceed to an examination of 
mals, 

EuGEN. I am eager for the taſk. This part of the 
orks of the Almighty, will afford us variety of ob- 
rations. How extenſive it is! Having diſcourſed of 
ſhes, it remains to enquire into birds, inſects, and 
ur-footed beaſts, 

ExasT. You begin, Eugenius, to know the prin- 
pal difference which characterizes the animal race. 
hoſe which ſwim, thoſe which fly, thoſe which creep, 
ting thoſe which walk. As we yeſterday examined 
e firſt claſs, let us now run through the three others, 


mM 
fouWcginniag with birds. 

wht Animals, in. general, are naturally endowed with 
1 the particular inſt int to know how to conduct themſelves, 


ran ſeek their own good, to foreſee and avoid danger, to 


mail ach themſelves to their own ſpecies, and to perpe- 
whaſate it. They are ſenſible of pleaſure, pain, love, 
y confÞetred, jealouſy, . friendſhip, and frequently even of 


y baſſtitude ; in ſhort, this inſtinct is ſo certain, and fo 

t, Wonderful, that we are often led to think it reaſon, 

nes, I to ſpeak of all birds, I ſhould tire you with the 

e en; 1 will theretore confine myſelf to thoſe which 

y oi: remarkable, 

ot [boſe birds, then, which live upon fleſh, we call 
ni dorcus, and thoſe which prey upon others, rapa- 

WAL wh 

* Erokx. Why is the Eagle called the king of birds? 

t larger than all the reſt ? 

ExasT., No; but it is the fierceſt, the moſt cou- 

gious, and the ſtrongeſt for its fize. It is alſo a 

ry ſwift flier. There are ſeveral ſpecies of them. In 


\, thort feet, with very ſtrong hooked talons. It 
a piercing eye, lives * time, and is an inhabi- 
tant 


ure, this bird reſembles a Parrot; it has a curved 
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tant of cold countries. The Eagle chooſes the topy 
of the 1 or the clifts of the ſterpeſt rock; 
to build its neſt in. There are a great many of thelg 
birds in the North of Scotland, and in the mountaic 
of Switzerland. The largeſt ſpecies of this bird ha 
firength enough to take up a ſheep or a child. A pez 
ſant once knocked one down with a pole, that wou 
have taken away a child of five years old. 

EvGen, It is, then, a very dangerous bird. I fu 
poſe there are more voracious birds ? 

Ex As T. We reckon birds of prey among this cl: 
Such as Hawks, of which there are ſeveral kinds, dif 
ferent in ſize, in plumage, and in ſwiftneſs. Theſe x 
continually at war with other birds. Would you be 
lieve it? There is a ſpecies of theſe rapacious birds, f. 
example, the Goſhawk and Falcon, which they tu 
out in purſuit of game; they train them up for t 
purpoſe: a man carries them upon his wriſt, and ba. 
any bird-is in view, he lets the Hawk looſe, who fi im! 
after the bird, daits down upon it, and brings it Naas 
his maſter in his talons, who then treats the H ta 
with the entrails of the bird it has caught for its pe the. 
This ſport is a royal diverFon, But among the the 
nivorous birds, there is one more terrible ſtill, A 

Eucen., Is it poſſible? What is it? cock 

ERAsT. The Contor. It is a bird of Peru, | 
perhaps the largeſt in the world. They have been bird 


when flying, to be more than thirty feet acro's WM E. 
wings. Judge of the ſtrength of this tyrant of WM x; 
air, When it bas appeared, it has frightened whit; vc 
herds of cattle, and their herdſmen. It has a beWero, 
calculated ro rip open the belly of an ox. Two Fx 
them will deſtroy an ox. I have been told, they Whe & 


devour children ten or twelve years old. But, byWerair 
act of Providence, this deſtructive bird is very non 
The female lays only ſufficient eggs to perpetuate 


. ou 
ſpecies, otherwiſe it would be too noxious an ani 7 
1 here is one in the collection of the Royal Sociei Ev. 
London, which was killed at Chili, by ſome pecp'l En, 
the ſuite of an Engliſh gentleman. hon is 

EuGEeNn. Let us drop the ſuhject of theſe . 


birds, they make me ſhudder; and let me kno 
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one there is not ſome equally curious, though not ſo miſ- 
38 chievous, ; 
nei Ex As T. I could name many, for example, the Caſ- 
ao fowary, one of the talleſt — x largeſt birds in India, 
ball have ſeen one in the king of France's Muſeum, more 
pea than five feet high. The Caſſiowary is remarkable for 
ou its long black ſhining feathers, that reſemble hair; but 
of all birds, the talleſt is the Oſtrich, common in Africa, 
ſup although its body is rather ſmall. The Oftrich, like 
the levers, 4 not fly; but both are ſo ſwift of 

ela foot, that ie is difficult to keep up with them, even 
di on the flecteſt horſes. Oftrich feathers are large and 
ſe beautiful. We dye them of various colours, and uſe 
1 bel them for ornament : its down or hair ſerves to make 
's,\Mhats or bonnets. This bird, like many others, will 
ſwallow iron, flint, and other hard ſubſtances, in order 
to aſſiſt digeſtion, but they do not digeſt it, as people 
have ſuppoſed. They ſay alſo, erroneouſly, that the 
imprudent Oſtrich depofits its eggs in the ſand, and 
leaves them to the care of the ſun ; when it is certain 
that they fit on them in the night, though they leave 
them in the day, knowing that the burning heat of 
the climate is ſuthcient to hatch them. 

Among our European birds, you have ſeen the Pea- 
cock, ſo remarkable for the beauty of its plumage? 

EUGEN. And the horridneſs of its cry. I hate the 
bird on this account. ; 
Exasr. You would not ſay ſo of the Nightingale? 
Eucexn, Oh no. If its cloathing be not fo gaudy, 
ts voice is enchanting. There is no inhabitant of the 
groves that can vie with it in melody. 
ER AST. They ſay, that beſides its melodious notes, 
de Nightingale has an excellent memory; that it will 
„ betain a whole ſong, and repeat it with the ſame modu- 
ry on of voice with which it was ſung. Having made 
uateWou acquainted with the largeſt birds, I will now give 
on ſome account of the ſmalleſt, 
EvucGexn., What is it, Sir? 
ER AST. The Humming bird. This bird, ſo com- 
bon in America, eſpecially the male, is a maſter- piece 
nature. It is wonderful, not only in the variety and 
iclineſs of its colours, but alſo in the littleneſs of its 


body. 
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body. It is not bigger than a ſmall nut. There is in 
Canada a ſpecies ſtill ſmaller, called the Bird-fly ; 
which is not larger than a great fly, Its flight, how. 
ever, 1s extremely rapid. Could you ſuppoſe it? 
This ſmall bird will attack a crow, and beat it — from 
the middle of the air. It is ſo beautiful a bird, that 
the Indians make ear- rings of it. 

EvuGEN. And the Parrot, does it not merit our 
attention? 

EzxasT. Certainly. It is, perhaps, the moſt won- 
derful bird in the world. Not only for the beauty of 
its fenthers, but its faculty of imitating the human 
voice, This is a native of America. They reckon 
more than fifty ſpecies of Parrots, different in figure, in 
fize, and in colour. They fly in flocks, and live in the 
foicits. In a cage they will eat any thing, and may be 
fed with any thing except fleſh, which is not good for 
them. | 
EuckN. I ſhould admire the Parrot beyond an 
bird, it it was not ſo dirty, fo humourſome and ſo clamo 
Tous. You are doubtleſs acquainted with other particu 
larities among birds? 

EkAsrT. Shall we enter upon thoſe of Paſſage, whi 
go and come according to the ſeaſons? Quails, fe 


4 ö Fin 
example, paſs from Africa to Europe in the Spring, an, , 
return towards the end of Autumn; you may fee thenfhþ .1 
traverſe the Mediteranean fea in flocks, They are fr gt] 
quently taken on board ſhip, where they alight to re 7 


themſelves. As they love a moderate climate, ar 
Africa is too hot in Summer, they paſs that ſeaſon 1 
Europe; and as the cold is too ſharp here in Winte 
they then go to Africa. There are alſo other birds 
— Wild Geete and Ducks, Cranes, Woodcock lan 
Snipes, and many more, whoſe inſtinct leads them tis 
ſelect thoſe countiies that agree beſt with them. Son, f. 
fly in confuſed flocks ; others preſerve order, and | b do 
in rows, in order to cut the air the better, That whi 
flies firſt is relieved from time to time by others. 

It is imagined that Swallows, who appear in ! 
Spring, pals a great part of the Winter in Euroy 
9. ſuch as leave us about the end of Autumn Yi +;, 
frequently caught, in great quantities, on the deck, tn 
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n hips, tired with flying. The truth is, thoſe of the 
'3 MW Northern countries of Europe do not go away in 
„Winter. They are found in Sweden collected in heaps, 
hanging upon one another in a torpid ſtate, in hollow 
mM places: they quicken and appear again with the firſt 
il N warm weather, | 
It is very ſingular that all theſe birds foreſee the time 

dur to depart, collect themſelves together, fly night and 

day, and go to the place deſigned without wandering. 
on. Where is the traveller who, in ſo long a journey, 
y of Would not be obliged to enquire his way ? 
nan EUGEN. They are certainly directed by Providence 
Kor who, but him, can give ſo much fore-fight to 
nimals? 


the Ee As r. Say not only fore-ſight, but addreſs and 
y be pacity, You have taken notice of the ſtructure of a 
f for 4's neſt. Theſe architects have no other tools than 


heir beaks and their feet. You fee, however, how 
mouſly they build their houſes, and how carefully 
iey line them, that their callow young may lie ſo't. 
What maſon could build a ſwallow's neſt, which is con- 
rutted of mud, and hangs under the eves of houſes ? 
he neſts of the Tit-mouſe and Wren are maſter-pieces 
5, 4% induſtry, The moſt able artiſt could not make one 
gauze them. How wonderful is the care and exactneſs 
: te all birds in fitting upon their eggs, and ſufficient 
re i1W:2th of time to hatch their young: how attentive are 
to ey afterwards to feed them and bring them up! See 
„ Auch what reſolution a Hen will defend her Chickens 
aon m a Dog! Was it a Bull-dog, ſhe would put it 
V inte flight. 
ird Nepal I relate to you now the birds that live equally 
gcoch land and by waer? Such have their feet webbed, 
hem Wt is, provided with a membrane ſpread between their 
Sec, for the purpoſe of ſwimming. They are covered 
aud Wh down and feathers, ſo compact as to keep out the 
at lier. Some have long beaks, adapted to raking in 
. mud, where they find their food; others are fiſhers 
in "Pf live upon fiſhes, fuch as the Cormorant, the King- 
Europger, and others; othets, again, live upon herbs and 
umn action, as the Water-hen and Sea-duck. There are 


am 
"tic 


den; that are enemies to the day, and fly only in the 
uight,, 


ly 
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night, as Owls and Bats, Of all birds, the Bat is the 
only one that does not lay eggs. This is rather a flying 
Mouſe, being covered with hair, and having the head 
and body of a mouſe. You have ſeen them I dare fay, 
It flies about at duſk, and is called a Flitter-mouſe. It 
ſuckles its young and brings forth two at a time, 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, which ſeems 10 
have nothing of the bird but the power of flying. 
Evctn. By the detan you have given me, I am now 
acquainted with moſt of the feathered tribe. Wall you 
next give me ſome account of Inſects and Reptiles ? 
ErAasT. Nothing is more wonderful than the manner 
in which the Creator has peopled the univerſe, with 
animals of all kinds: and we may ſay, that Inſects, ; 
vile as they may appear, are one of the- principal pro- 
ductions of nature. The greatneſs and wiſdom of God 
1s not more conſpicuous than in theſe little animals, 
There is an infinity of Inſects. The air, the cart 
the waters, ſwarm with them. Some are pleaſing te 
look at, others hideous, ſome ore uſetul, others hurtful 
There are infinitely more inviſible than ſuch as we ſee 
Some fly, anduthers_crawl. There is one inſe& the moi 
remarkable of any, and at the ſame time the moſt 
ful of any. | 
EvGEn. That'is, I ſuppoſe, the filk-worm? 
ErxasT. You are right. You know that it is frot 
this, we draw, that moſt delicate thread, that compolg 
our fineſt filks. The filk-worm was brought into Et 
rope from the Eaſt Indies, about the year 5 50, its | 
bour is very curious. At firſt this inſect is only ti 
egg of a butterfly or moth ; in the ſpring the he 
hatches it, and it becomes a ſmall worm, a caterpilla 
which grows very faſt and is nonriſhed by the leaves @ : 
the © "nt ratdy When this worm has changed .“ 
Min three times, its growth is finiſhed ; it then fp 
about itſelf a cod or pod of ſilk, in the middle of whi 
it forms a retreat in ſomething like a tender ſhell, 
encloſure in which it ſhuts itſelf up; thence it beco 
a Chryſalis, that is, envelloped in a caſe, and aftt trib 
wards a moth or butterfly; when come to this ſlate, . 
ierces its cod and comes out: ſome days after, it ir 6 
its eggs and dies, A ſingle moth will lay more "i 
: 
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the oo eggs, which. are preſerved till the next year, This 
metamorphoſis or change, is common to many kinds of 
inſects, as Caterpiilars, Bees, and Waſps, which from 
worms hatched from eggs, become chryſales, and then 
I Flizs, or Flying Inſects. T4 


we, Lou have no doubt, taken notice of the Ant. It 
s livres us an example of induſtry, Ants wi'l afſemble 

many together to draw a little piece of wood, or a grain 
now! corn to the bottom of their ſubterraneous granaries. 


It has been ſuppoſed that they hoard it up in magazines, 
to feed — 1 in winter; but we have known that 
they remain benumbed, and without eating all this ſea« 
ſon, heaped up upon one another in an ant-hill. In 
certain countries, there are larger Ants, that very much 
incommode the inhabitants. | 

EUGEN. And the Bees, Sir, is not their induſtry and 
labour very remarkable ? 

ErasT. Very; a hive of Bees has been compared 
to a republick, where each ſubject labours for the com- 
mon good, and where all things are kept in good order; 
There is in all hives the mother Bee, which is called the 
queen, ſhe 1s larger, longer, and brighter coloured than 
the reſt, This mother lays all the eggs, from which the 
whole hive of Bees are — She is ſo fruitful, 
that in the courſe of a year, ſhe will ſometimes give life 
Jo more than 40,000 Bees. The Bees have ſuch an at- 
Witchment to their queen or common parent, that was 

he to die, they would diſperſe or fufter themſelves to 
periſh, Wherever ſhe goes, they will follow her. Some 
iv (9-2 have ſearched for this queen Bee and having found 
'Y, Mit, placed it on their arm, and the. whole ſwarm have 


C — there followed it. They will not ſting, unleſs rudel 

— rated or roughly handled. When the hive is too ſull 
de Bees, the young ones will ſwarm out and eſtabliſh 
: ſp themſelves in ſome other place. Bees are very uſeful on 


Fabi count of the honey and the wax that they yield, and 
which they collect from flowers and depoſit in the honey 
combs within the hive. | 
a Evas. You do not appear to me, Sir, to have de- 
Wribed, that quantity of flies and gnats, which we every 
here ſee, I admire very much the ſurprizing variety 
of figures and colours in Butterflies. : 


ERAs r. 


M 
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Ex As Y. Would you ſuppoſe that in France, they 
carry collections of Butterflies to a fooliſh exceſs? 
There have been people who have ruined themſelves in 
collecting of flies. The fineſt Butterflies that we have 
leen in the cabinets of the curious, are from the Indies, 

EUGEN. | have been often ſtruck in the evenings, 
with the brightneſs of Glow-worms. | 

ErxasT. It is only in great heat of weather, that 
Glow-worms throw out this light; but there are fill 
more luminous inſets in America. Travellers have, 
related, that ſometimes the Americans have made uſeof M4 
no other light in their huts ; and that to this day, when Wt 
they walk out at night, they take one of theſe inſets ini, 
their hands, and faſten one to each foot. Theſe are by 
ſome called the Lantern-fly. They give as much light ne 
a lamp; fo as to enable us to read and write by them. Win 
There are other things that will give light in the dark, | 
Lobſter-ſhells, Touch-wood, and other things. And 
there are ſubſtances that will take fire of themſelves 
when expoſed to the air, withovt any fire being com 
municated to them; phoſphorus, for example, *which i 
a chemical mixture producing a powder; but to retur 
to our ſubject, fince we are on the ſubject of reptile 
I will make you acquainted with one that has drawn the 
attention of naturaliſts more than all the reſt, 

EvGEN., Pray what is that? | 

ErxasT, The Polypus. It is alittle worm of the 
figure of a hollow tube. There are ſeveral ſpecies © 
them. This worm is ſometimes taken for an aquat 

laut; it lengthens and contracts itſelf at pleaſure, | 
— prodigiouſly, and what is moſt aſtoniſhing, con 
trary to the common order of animals, it produces, with og, 
out the aſſiſtance of a male. Cut a Polypus in five pati ere 
and each part will become a complete animal, whic:,q; 
will produce others, before even the firſt ſhall be quiihther 
ſeparated from the trunk of the old Polypus. What unge 
have advanced concerning this worm, is the opinion 0fffidj a 
the ancients, though ſome moderns have ſuppoſed it 
fable, and to imply a republic of little animals labour: 
to form a colony, like the metropolis frem whence th 
ſprung. 

We may take notice here of another phenomenc! 
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me reproduction of Snails. Naturaliſts aſſure us, that 
if we cut off the head of one, it will not die, but get a 
in W new one, A learned obſerver of modern times pub- 
ve WW liſhed a tract containing the fentiments of many cele- 
es, Wl brated natural hiſtorians. It bas been ſaid that the four 
gi, MW horns which the Snail ſhoots out and draws in at plea- 
ure, are a kind of-teleſcopes through which it ſees ; 
hat W but this obſerver maintains, the Snail hath no eyes, but 
fill that theſe horns are a kind of very ſenſible antenne- 
aveE which nature has given the reptile, and which it pyts 
e ol ſortn to feel whether any thing,approaches it. If this be 
hen be caſe, it is perhaps of all animals the only one that 
s in Wi; deprived of ſight, which even.the Mole is not without. 
e by Euctxn. This is very ſingular, but how is it that 
t i nen apply themſelves to the ſtudy of objects ſo little 
em. important? For my part I do not ſee the uſe of it. 
ErasT. TI agree with you that, in the ſtudy of na- 
ture, there are many things which are objects of mere 
turioſity, but the human mind is inſatiable for know+ 
edge; beſides, when in the examination of ſmaller ob- 
jects, we ſeek only tocontemplate the infinite wiſdom of 
the Creator: this conſideration is not unuſeful to man, 
dor unworthy of him; fince nothing that exiſls is judged 
nworthy of the great Author of nature. But let us 
vt loſe our time in reflections. 
EUGEN. Are there any other reptiles? ©_ 
ExasT, Yes, and very dangerous ones, eſpecially 
jerpents. Different countries have different ſpecies of 
erpents: there are ſome which we have no reaſon to- 
read, they are ſo familiar. Some are winged, others- 
mphibious. There are ſome more than twenty feet 
ng, which attack and deftroythe largeit Quadrupeds ;: 
"ce are water Serpents, and Serpents of the ſea, of a 
wh\cSrodigious ſize, and very formidable to ſeamen. Amon 
qu" Fiher Serpents we reckon the' Rattſe-ſnake as one, 10 
hat ange rous, and yet ſo common. in America. In Nu- 
idia many perſons have been deſtroyed by the bite of 
rpents. The Viper, a kind of Adder, is viviparous, 
hereas all other Adders are ovipatous, The Aſp is 
other ſpecies of ſerpent which the ancientsconfidereds 
i one of the moſt venemous. They ſay it throws the 
rlon they bite into a lethargic ſtate, and thus deſtroys. 
F 5 him. 
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him. Hiſtory ſays, it was thus Cleopatra, Queen of 
Epy pt, ou an end to her exiſtence, that ſhe might not 
fall under the power of Auguſtus. We hardly knoy 
now to what ſpecies of Serpents to give the name of 
Aſp; but that which we call the Aſp in Europe, and 
which reſcmbles the Viper, is not venemous. Beſides 
we never fail of remedies againſt the venom of Ser. 
pents. It is remarkable, that in countries where there 
a the greateſt quantity of venemous animals, there 
46 found the greateſt collection of ſimples and counter- 
poiſons. Many of thgſe reptiles are very uſeful in 
medicine.” We employ the Viper for the cure of many © 
diſorders. The vil and powder of the Scorpion, whoſe 
bite is mortal, are excellent remedies. We cure the 
wound made by many animals, by bruifing them upon 
the wound. Viper oil is a cure for the bite of a Viper, 
In ſtort, there is none, even to the toad, that is not of uſe 
in medicine. Snakes have been thought venemous 
but there are perſons who hunt them and eat them, 
EvGtn. Among infects, is not the Spider, for exam. *** 
ple, poiſonous ? 
ExasT. In certain countries, the Spider, is very"! 
large and venemous. V hat is related of the bite of the ©»: 
Tarantula is fingular. It is a kind of Spider very com“ 
mon in Calabria. They pretend to ſay, that it will ma 
ſome ſing, others laugh, and others cry; and that thꝗ e: 
cure is brought About by the ſound of ſome muſical + 
inſtrument ; which ſets the patient a dancing, till hg 
faints with exerciſe, but all this is mere trick. Theſe lt ri 
Spiders are no more dangerous than ours, which have 


been eaten with ſafety. ber 
Eur N. What a wonderful ſpinner the Spider is e 
How is this accounted for ? 45 


ExasT. The Spider is furniſhed with fix nipple 
from whence flows that matter of which its web is drawt that 
The female Spider forms a cod of filk about its eggs 
In the year 1709, a perſon at Montpelier colletiec 


enough of this filk to make a pair of itockings aud id! 
pair of mittens, which he ſent to the academy of ſcienceſſibis 
at Paris. by la 
Euck n. This diſcoyery would not probably — great 
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been very uſeful in commerce, Have you finiſhed 
your obſervations on reptiles and inſects? 


EzxasT. I ſhall ſoon have done. All I would further 


obſerve is, that in inſectsand reptiles, the male is com- 
monly ſmaller then the female, whereas in quadrupeds, 
it is the largeſt of the two. I would add, that by the 
aſſiſtance of a microſcope, which is an inflrument that 
magnifies exceedingly, it has been found, that there is 
an infinity of living animals ſwimming in all liquors, 
floating in the air, and ſwarming in the earth, much 
ſmaller than a hand-worm, which the eye can ſcarcely 
diſcern, Would you believe, that in a drop of the in- 
fuſion of an herb, of vinegar, or of blood, we diſcover 
by a glaſs, a multitude of animalcula or ſmall animals 
or different kinds, which move with great agility. 
Millions of inſects are ſpread thoughout the air, where 
they are invilible, and the eggs which they depoſit in 
liquors, are hatched there by fermentation. In ſhort, 
when we come to conſider that every one of theſe living 
atoms has eyes, and the difterent parts of an organized 
body, that there are in thele ſeveral parts, muſcles, 
nerves, veins, blood, and all things of which an animal 
body confiſts, and almoſt imperceptible; what are we 
to think of the ſupreme artif tha! farmed them! 

Eucen, We cannot ſufficiently adure his infinite 
powers. | 

ExasT. But we ſhall have now a new motive of 
zdoration and gratitude, in his magnificence and bounty. 
It remains that we examine into quadrupeds, that is, 
four-footed animals. He has created the greateſt num- 
der to ſupply the wants and convenience of men. They 
are alſo exceedingly varied in figure, in nature, and in 
in ſlinct. : 

EuGENn. Let us begin our review with thoſe animals 
that are uſeful. 8 

EaaAs r. It is natural ſo to do. Among theſe you 


nuſt be ſenfible we owe the firſt rank to horned beaſts, 


and thoſe which furniſh us with wool, How great is 
this benefit to man! If a hen is a little treaſure to him, 
by laying, as ſome will, zoo eggs in a year, a cow is 4 
great one, ſhe ſupplics us with milk, with butter, and 

th cheeſe, and gives us cach year a calf, What a 


conſumption 
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conſumption is there at our tables of beef and veal! 
What is more healthy or more nouriſhing ! If we are in 
want of horſes to cultivate the land, or draw heavy 
burthens, the ox comes to our aſſiſtance. It is em- 
ployed indraught in many countries, Thoughflower, it is 
capable of more fatigue than a horſe, and is fed at leſs 
expence. After he has worked ſome years, he is fatted 
and killed, and his fleſh is brought td market. Neither 
do his ſervices end with bis life, his ſkin tanned is va- 
luable; this gives leather. In ſhort, the gall, the 
blood, the fat, the bones, the horns, the guts, the hair, 
and even the dung of this animal,. is converted to ſome 
uſeful purpoſe, 

EUGEN. You cannot ſay ſo much of the flreep ? 

EnasT. I agree with you as to ſervices of ſtrength ; 
but in every other reſpect, this animal ſo timid and 
which ſeems fo pitiful in itſelf, is very valuable to man, 
fince it ſupplies us, at the ſame time, with food and 
raiment, not to mention the other advantages we draw 
from its tallow, its ſkin, its guts, and its bones. The 
fle ſli of mutton is light, ſucculent, and of eaſy digeſtion, 
The milk of the ſheep is ſweet and wholeſome ; be- 
fides, we know that the wool is one of the greateſt ob- 
jects of commerce, and how much its uſe is extended, 
It is different in quality, and Sheep themfelves vary very 
much in different climates ; we call the male of the 
Sheep, a Ram. Many Sheep have horns upon their 
heads; ſome are covered with hair inſtead of wool 


> 
: 


In Spain the wool is much finer than with us, and ourox, 
beſt cloths are made of Spaniſh wool, The Tails orn. 
the Sheep at the Cape of Good Hope, weigh fifteen o E. 


twenty pounds, and are broad enough to turn back an 
cover their whole backs. In Tartary ſuch tails hav 
weighed near cighty pounds. 

EVGEN. You will have much to ſay, no doubt, ol 
the Horſe. : | 

ExasT. Yonare ſowell acquainted with this avimal 
that it is needleis to deſcribe him. I will obſerve to yo 
only that be is endowed with a wonderful inſtinct. The 
relate very ſingular acts of his good-nature and hi 
character. We have heard of an old horſe feeding be 
zween two young ones, and that the young ones 9 | 
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his hay and oats for him, and preſented it to him in his 
manger. The Horſe is reckoned old at twelve years 
of age, though he ſometimes lives twenty or thirty, 
After ſeven or eight years old, he diminiſhes in value in 
proportion as his age advances, 

EUGEN. The Als, I preſume, deſerves but little at- 
tention ? N 

ExAsT. The Aſs does not deſerve the contempt it 
meets with. His long ears perhaps is one cauſe, This 
mimal is however very uſctul, it lives upon little, and 
tan bear a great deal of fatigue; and the milk of the 
emale is reckoned very ſalutary to conſumptive habits, 
n ſome countries the Afs is ſwift-footed. In ſome 
parts of France they run poſt with Aſſes, as they do in 
th; Wpain with Mules. Arabian Aﬀes are excellent for rid- 
and ig; they get on ſo faſt, that no Horſes can keep up 
1an, With them. 

and Mules are a diſtin ſpecies, they are engendered be- 
Iraw reen an Aſs and a Mare. As Mules are of twonatures 
The Wnited, they arc very rare, for they never breed them- 
tion. Wlves. They are reckoned very ſure-footed, and in 

be-Wpain, they breed them with care, and ſell them at a 
ob- Nreat price. 
dec EVEN. You have named I think, the principal ani- 
veryFWals: but there are more quadrupeds; the one do- 
f thepeſtic, as the Dog, the Cat, and ſo on; others wild, as 
theirfde Hare, the Rabbet, the Goat; and there afe others 
woche in that are dangerous and hurtful, as the Wolf, the 
d oufox, the Wild Boar—I hope you will ſpeak of all in 
1s offrns. 
en oi ExasrT, WasTto do this, I might go on till to- 
k andÞorrow, I cannot however pals over all of them in 
haveence. Lou mention the Dog, for example, Ir is 
eof the animals endowed with moſt perfect inſſinct. 
Vie would even ſuppoi* him to have reaſon; ſo much 
derſtanding has he, induſtry, and — One phi- 

y 


nimalWſopher advances that beaſts are merely machines; 
o youFother that the ſouls of devils lodge in the bodies of 
 TheFimals ; but we ſmile at the ſingularity, not to ſay the 
id hifiiravagance of their ſyſtems ; the Dog is, of all do- 
ng beFeliick animals, the moſt attached to men, He is ca- 


now reſſing, 


% 
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refſing, obedient, and ſubmiſſive. He is not even dif. 
couraged by blows; but is the more ſerviceable. 

_ Evcen. That is true, for I have ſeen fix Dogs bar. 
neſſed to a ſmall loaded cart, and they have drawa it in 
obedience to the whip of their maſter, 

Ex As T. I have ſeen a Dog, too, turn a ſpit, by put- 
ting him in a heel, that runs round; but they render 
us greater-ſervices. They hunt, guard the houſe and 
the flocks of their maſter. What fidelity they poſſeſs! 
They are the very emblem of this virtue. Many Dog 
have broke their hearts and died for the lots of thei 
maſter. I had a Spaniel that ſuffered himſelf to die 
with jealouſy, becauſe I placed my affections upon ano 
ther little dog. Many have defended the life of thei 
maſler at the expence of their own ; others have dif 
covered the aflathn. In ſhort, there a thouſand re 
markable things of the fidelity, the addreſs, and othe 

+ qualities of the Dog, But let us leave him, and a mul 
titnde of other animals, which are ſpread through dif 
ferent countries, and are natives of different climates 
and come to the king of animals, 

Eucen. You mean the Lion? 

ERxASsT. Ido, Perhaps he might be better named 
the tyrant of the woods, We call him the King, be 
cauſe be has apparently more courage, and more ſtrength 
than all animals befides. His air is noble and keerceifþ 
When he is angry, bis eyes ſparkle. His roar alone wil 
frighten the inbebbents of the foreſts. Every beaſt flic 
him: he is a great hupter, and preys upon every anim 
he ſeizes. The Lion, however, is the emblem of gene 
roſity, as be is the ſymbol of courage. There are man 
ſtories to prove him full of gratitude. The followin 
is one among the reſt, A Knight of Malta being © 
a hunting, heard ſome dreadful cries, He advance 
and ſaw a Lion entwined with azgreat Serpent; touche 
with compaſſion he killed the Reptile, without wound! 


the Lion. From that moment the Lion became attache 

to his deliverer and would not quit him. The Knighlent 

being about to embark on board a ſhip, they told hind, 

they had not ſuthcient proviſions on board the veſſel iter 

take charge of the Lion. They determined therefos ad 

to leave him on the ſhore, The animal ſeeing wo ver; 
; epa 
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depart, ſet up a hideous cry, threw himſelf iato- the ſea, 
and ſwam after the ſhip till he could ſwim no longer, 
and was drowned. 


EUGEN., What a wonderful act in a beaſt ! It muſt 


be allowed, Sir, that animals frequently ſet us examples 
of a good 2 which we q 

25 they do. 

Is not the Elephant ſtronger ? 


o not follow ſo cloſel 
ou ſaid the Lion was the ſtrongeſt animal. 


ErxasT. Yes, but then it is much larger. It is the 


talleſt and biggeſt of all animals. It is a living coloſſus. 
They have been ſeen more then fifteen feet high. There 
te many Elephants in Afia and Africa, but thoſe of the 
Eaſt Indies are the largeſt. The figure of an Elephant 
b unlike that of every other quadruped. It is a heavy 
mais, without proportion. It has two great teeth on 
each ſide of its mouth, which are its weapons of de- 
fence, Belides this, it has a long noſe like a tube, with 
which it takes up its food, and which it uſes as a hand, 
The Elephant cats a great deal, though it can ſtay ſeven 
or eight days without eating or drinking, Although very 


cavy, it is ſwift of foot, and can gallop, but it does not 


turn readily, This animal, though wild, is very docile, 


ing eaſily tamed, There is nothing to fear from it, 
ut when it is irritated, We derive great ſervices from 
ze prodigious ſtrength of the Elephant. It will carry 
bore than 3000 pounds, Formerly they were uſed in 
ar. Towers full of bowmen and archers were placed 


don their backs, and they puſhed on among the thickeſt. 


atallions:; men, horſes, machines, all give way to their 
or mous weight. Fhe greateſt enemy of the Elephant, 
the Tiger, the Lion, the Rhinoceros, Serpents, and 
pecially Man, by the various means he makes uſe of 
kill him- or totame him. There are various ways of 
ing them, Etlunting the Elephant is one of the great 
aſures of Aſiatic princes. The Africans, who take 
m only for what he produces, dig in their way holes 
hich they cover over lightly, and in which they fre · 
ently fall. Others dare to attack them openly. Some 
mnderful things are related of the inſtinct and cha- 


efſel Naer of this animal, of his docility, his under ſtanding, 
addreſs, his affection and gratitude for his conduc- 


; we allow him even the ſenſe of ſhame» All theſe 
qualities 
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qualities are the cauſe of the great veneration the Ele 
phant is held in by many people. At Siam, 100 officers 
are employed in the ſervice of a white Elephant, He 
is lodged in a magnificent pavilion, walks under a ca. 
nopy, and is ſerved in veſſels of gold. Eaſtern nation 
are fooliſh enough to believe that the ſoul of their em 
perors paſs after their death into the body of an Ele 
phant. TI ſhall cloſe this long account with telling ye 
that it is a long-lived animal, and that its great teet! 
yield the ivory, of which ſo much uſe is made. 

The Rhinoceros, is the moſt curious, andi after the 
Elephant, one of the largeſt quadrupeds. It is mort 
than fix feet high and twelve long, and is ſaid to gro 
fifreen years, and live a hundred. It carries upon it 
nole a long, ſtrong horn, which is ſometimes double 
and with this it attacks and throws down the Elephant 
Its horn is much fought after, as many qualities areat 
tributed to it, as well as to the blood and its very ftrong 
kin. It feeds much as does the Elephant, and is Geol lt 
the ſame countries. 

EvuGENn. Are theſe the only extraordinary animal 
that are found in foreign countries? 

ErxAasT. I am not acquainted with all; however 
can name you another. That is the Camel, a very uletu 
quadruped. His common height is about ſeven feet and 
a balf from the crown of his head, which he carrie 
very high. He has a very ſmall head upon a very lon 
neck, and his body is about the bigneſs of an Ox. Ther 
are ſeveral kinds of Camels, thoſe of Arabia have 
bunch upon their backs. They are ſ:metimes called 
Dromedaries. Thoſe of Perſia has two bunches, I! 
hair is ſhort and ſoft, and in the ſpring it falls off it 
three days, Of the hair are made pencil bruſhes fo 
painting, and ſome of the fineſt hats. This animal 1 
of little uſe but for burthen, and it will carry near 120% 
pounds. In order to be laden it kneels down, It wil 
travel from twenty-five to thirty leagues a day, and wi 

o near nine days without drinking. The Camel eat 
but little, and feeds upon herbs, hay, and the leaves © 
trees. It lives commonly fifty years. They never he 
it to make it go on; the driver need only to whiſtle « 
ſing. I will next mention à few ſtrange * ; 
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zother kind. Such as are amphibious, like thoſe fiſhes 
deſcribed, who live, by turas, on land and in water. 
Eucen. If you pleaſe. 

ExasT., The molt formidable of theſe animals is 
he Crocodile, which is found on the borders of the Nile 
ad other great rivers, There are fome monſtrous ones 


p the marſhes adjoining the Ganges in the Eaſt In- 


ies. One was taken in the iſland of Madagaſcar, more 
an fifty feet long, and much larger have been ſeen. 
ſtory relates that there was one on the borders of the 
wer Megrada in Africa, a Crocodile ſo monſtrous, that 
defended itſelf a long time againſt the efforts of a 
hole army. At that period, cannon were unknown, 
nd they could only deſtroy it by knocking it down 
ith great ſtones which they threw at the ſpine of its 
ck. Regulus ſent its ſkin to Rome, and it was more 
an eighty feet long. The Crocodile has ſhort feet, 
dits body is covered with ſcales as hard as to reſiſt 
on. 
Eucen, What a ſtrange beaſt! Is the Crocodile as 
iſchie vous as it is hideous ? 5 
ExaST. It will devour both men and animals when 
ſeizes them ; it is very artful in obtaining its prey, it 
des itſelt and imitates a plaintive cry, to attract paſ- 
ngers. Hence it is we ſay, affected diſtreſs, is only 
rocodile's tears. 0 
EUGEN. Such monſters may commit great ravages. 
Joes it multiply faſt ? 
ExasT., No; Providence has wiſely prevented this. 
has taken care to give being to two other animals 
qually amphibious, who are mortal enemies to the 
rocodile, One is the Hippopotamus or Sea-Horſe, 
his animal is as large as an Os, with a head ſome» 
ngteſermubling a Horſe; its ſkin is an inch thick, and 
hard, that a muſquet ball will ſcarce penetrate it. 
s one of the moſt furious of amphibious creatures, 
d has terrible teeth, with which it attacks the Oroco- 
©. The other is the Ichneamon, or the Egyptian 
at, which is ſomething lefs then a C. This little 
mal is ſo miſchievous, that it attacks Serpents, Dogs, 
d even Camels. It devours young Crocodiles, and 
iroys their eggs which it fiuds in the ſand, It is on 
account 
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account of the eſſential ſervice it renders, in preventing 
too great an increaſe of Crocodiles, that the ancien 


land, oppoſite to the current of great rivers, with ſtake 


are of all kinds! It is, however, to be lamented, th 


PR of Egypt have ranked the Ichneumon 11 the num 
rof their Gods. But, I muſt dwell no longer o 
animals. We will finiſh with the Beaver. 
EvGENn. Is that an amphibious animal? 
- ExasT. Yes; and is one of the moſt remarkable 
and at the ſame time one of the moſt ſagacious animal 
in providing for its ſafety and convenience. The Beave 
is truly an architect. They are more induſtrious that 
either the Bee or the Ant. They build houſes upai 
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and cement, and that with an art and cleverneſs that 
aſtoniſling. And yet they have no other inſtruments fc 
this purpoſe, then their teeth, their feet, and their tail 
heir tail which is flat and large ſerves them for a trowe 
Their teeth is their ſaw, and with their feet, they bret 
and ſoſten the clay. Beavers work and live in ſocieti 
with a wonderful order and police,” They procure ther 
a ſupply of food at the approach of winter, which th 
paſs ſhut up in their cabins. Beaver hait makes fine hat 

EvGcrzn. What a prodigious number of animals the! 


there are ſo many dangerous ones. I think the Create 
ſhould not have given birth to them, or at leaſt ſho 
have endued them with better qualities. 

ExasT. It is preſumed that at the Creation, th, 
were endowed with a better diſpoſition. The Lion a 
the Tiger were about our firſt parents, without givin} x; 
them the leaſt dread of their doing harm. No anin$... 
would have been ſavage, had Adam and Eve not finnef 7; 
Their revolt againſt God occaſioned that of animi x 
againſt men. Some of theſe animals trouble him, i; , 
ſets incommode him, and all this is the unhappy co 
ſequence of ſin. However, let it be remarked, that 
an effect of the goodneſs of our Supreme Parent, 
chievous animals encreaſe much lets than thoſe whi 
are uſefu!, and that we have, at all times, means of p 
ſerving ourſel-:8 from the formet. 


frer 
Eudzgx. You muſt permit me, Sir, to make one Mur. 
flection more. That which I admire moſt in the cond. e 


of the Creator, is the manner in which animals per 
1 
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unte their ſpecies; but I do not know how it is that 
orruption eugenders worms. 

Ex AST. Corruption. does not engender them. It is 
n 01d error, which has deceived you, Nothing can 
wing from putrefaction; if it did, we ſhould ſee every 
ay new animals, which is not the caſe. The Creator 


cable forming the world, eſtabliſhed a general and immu» 

image law in all things, and by this law, every animal 

= reenders, or begets its like, and will do fo to the end 
art 


f time. Thus all animals proceed from their father 


upond mother. This is ſufficiently to be ſeen in the larger 
ſtakeWiimals. If we obſerve occationally {warms of inlets 
— e from the midſt of putre faction, it is, as I have told 
11S 10 


ou, that female inſets of the ſame ſpecies have there 
poſited their eggs, and that heat — them, fer- 
entation has hatched them. Natural inſtinct teaches 
ſects to chooſe out thoſe ſubſtances readieſt to corrupt, 
d of courſe beſt adapted to ſupply their young with 
pod as ſoon as hatched, Be affured this -is the caſe, 
ere is none but uninformed perſons who ſuppoſe the 
pntrary ; but it is time co finiſh, I ſee we are cloſe upon 
Wie town, 


Teaqpurney; for in two days we have run through the hea- 
ſhou:ns, the earth, and the waters; in ſhort, t rough the 
hole courſe of nature, We have caſt a rapid eye over 
e works of God, and nearly in the order they were 
on Areate d. L 
SUV" ErxasT. And for what, my dear Eugenius, do you 
Ippoſe all theſe wonders were produced? 
EuGzn, For you, for me, in ſhort, for man. 
nim EzasT. You ſay right. God having produced all out 
f nothing, would next give being to a creature that 
ou d ſurpaſs the whole? He could not create him 
eater, or more noble, than after his own image; in 
u "Wong this, he employed only his will; he made no uſe 
Vu his bands, but took a little earth, breathed into it the 
of restu of life, and man became a living ſoul : a moment 
fer he gave him a — and theſe were the firſt 
Fr. So done, he made him king and maſter of all that 
one earth and ſea produces, 
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. 1 EvoRN. We have, in imagination, made a very large 
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. ů—— . — — 
DISCOURSE. VII. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THIS 
COUNTRY, THE PARLIAMENT, NOBILIT) 
CLERGY, AND MAGISTRATES. 


Euckx. I Very much long, Sir, that you ſhould giy 
me ſome account of the Conſtitution of thi 
_— for I think not to be acquainted with the 
ture of the government under which we hve, is diigracq 
ful to a man of any underſtanding. 
 Erasr, It certainly is; and as you have a deſfiret 
know, I will do my beſt to inform you. 
Political writers of antiquity will allow but three re 
gular forms of government, Democracy, Ariffocracy, an 
Monarchy, When the ſovereign power is lodged in 
aſſembly of all the free members of a community, it i 
called a Democracy ; when in a council compoſed of ele 
members, an Ariſtocracy, and when entrulted in the hand 
of a ſingle perſon, it is ſtiled a Monarchy. 
- Evctn. What are the advantages of each kind « 
goverament ? 
Es r. In a Democratic ſtate, which is a republic: 
government, where the-right of making laws reſts in th 
people at large, public virtue or uprightneſs of inten 
tion is moſt likely to be found; but though public ſp 
b rit and a degree of patriotiſm is generally to be found 
= in the aſſemblies of the people, ſuch aſſemblies are o 
ten abſurd in their contrivance, and weak in their e 
ecution. 
In ariſtocratic governments, they being compoſed ( 
intended ſo to be) of the moſt experienced citizens, at 
men of the greateſt property, more wiſdom is to be e 
pected, but leſs honeſty and leſs ſtrength than in a mc 
narchy ; for where the government is veſted in a fer 
men will be apt to c nſider their own intereſt, 
A monarcby, of courſe, is the moſt powerful of a 
being a conjunction of the powers that make laws 36 
Cal 
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wry them into execution placed in the hands of the 
ince ; but in monarchies there is danger of the prince's 
nploying thoſe powers to impolitic or oppreſſive pur- 
ſes, Thus have theſe three ſpecies of government 
ir ſeveral perfections and imperfections. | 
8 Of what kind, then, is the Britiſh Conſti- 
tion 
ExAST. It is a mixture of the whole; has all the per- 
ftions of one, without the imperfections of either; 
the executive power, that is, the power of carrying 
laws into execution, being lodged in a fingle perſon, 
rinſtance, in the king, the laws have all the advan» 
es of ſtrength and diſpatch, to be found in the moſt 
ſolute monarchy ; and the legiſlature or power of 
king laws, being entruſted to three diſtin powers, 
ally independent of each other, namely, King, Lords 
Commons; the Lords being an ariſtocratical aſſem- 
e re of perſons ſelected for their piety, their wiſdom, 
ic valour, and their 4 and the Houſe of 
mmons being a kind of democracy choſen, by repre- 
ting the people at large, who are a body actuated by 
ferent ſprings, and attentive to different intereſts, no 
onvenience is to be dreaded from either, each power 
ing a negative voice, ſo as to contradict and oppoſe, 
it pleaſes, any improper or dangerous innovation or 
roach ment of the other two. | | 
The executive power then in our conſtitution,-that is 
power of enforcing the laws, is veſted in the king 
de, who is of tons the ſupreme magiſtrate, but the 
ic ſpillative power, that of making theſe laws, reſts in the 
g, Lords, and Commons, which is the parliament 
Great Britain. 
Eucen., Muſt a law or an act of Parliament then, 
e the concurrence of King, Lords, and Commons ? 
ExasT. Yes; otherwiſe it would be no law. Thus 
i ſee that the Commons are a check upon the Lords, 
be ex the Lords upon the Commons, by the privilege each 
a mo of rejecting what the other has reſolved, whilſt the 
fene is a check upon both, preſerving thus the execu- 
power from incroachment. Nay, the two Houſes 
f anfW{arliament, Lords and Commons, have a privilege 
ys arfalling the King's evil miniſters and covnſellors to 
account, 
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account, and puniſhing them for any bad conduct, cl 
ing thus the executive power itſelf, 
Evctn. Of what does the Houſe of Lords conſiſt 
EzasT. Of the Spiritual and Temporal Lords of 
realm. The Spiritual Lords are the two Archbiſh 
ayd twenty-four Biſhops; the Temporal Lords are 
the Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and Bar 
whoſe number may be increaſed at the will of the Ki 
Sixteen of theſe Lords or Peers are choſen by the Pet 
of Scotland, and fit as their repreſentatives ſince the un 
of the two kingdoms, The other Peers fit there 
virtue of their peerage. 

EvuGEn., When did the union take place? 
Ex As r. In the year 1707. Before this time a ſe 
rate Parliament was always held in Scotland, as thergfun 
in Ireland ; for on the death of queen Elizabeth in 16 
James I. then king of Scotland, became by ſucceſſ 
! king of England, and the two nations belonged tot 
ſame crown. By an agreement therefore in 170%, 
tween the Parliament of England and that of Scotl; 
the two nations were united under one Parliament, 
that of Scotland was aboliſhed ; ſo that the Peers 
Scotland ele& fixteen Lords to repreſent them in 
Parliament, and the people of Scotland elect forty-1 
-members that fit iv our Houſe of Commons to repre 
the Commons of Scotland. Ireland has a Parha 

of its own, as Scotland bad before the union. 
EvuGcEeNn. Are there not more Lords than fit in Pa 
ment ? 
E asT. None ſit in our Houſe of Lords but thePe 
| of England, The Irifh Peers fit in their own count 
Z but not here ; none of the Scotch Peers fit, but the 
teen choſen ones; and as to other Lords, the titles 
merely titular, being the ſons and brothers only of Pe 
r Ot what does the Houſe of Commons 
EAST. The Commons of England conſiſt of all 
men of 2 throughout the kingdom, as have 
ſeats in the Houſe of Lords, every one of whom b 
vote in Parliament ; but as the people of England 
too numerous to aſſemble to do buſineſs in one pH. 
certain diſtricts chooſe two Repreſentatives, WhO 
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Parliament and vote for them. 


undred and fifty-erght. 
the Parliament is called the Speaker. 


d they never meet till he thinks 
ge ther. . 
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Theſe diſtricts are 
e counties, cities, and borough towns. The counties 


re repreſented by perſons who have 600 pounds a year 
land, choſen by the freeholders, that is, men who 
oſſeſs a free eſtate of not leſs than forty ſhillings a year, 
nd thoſeperſons when elected are called nights of the 
ire or county, and repreſent the landed property of the 
ngdom. 
— by perſons poſſeſſing an eſtate not leſs than three 
mdred pounds a year, elected by the freemenof thoſe 
ties and towns, that is, by the mercantile part of the 
0 


The cities and borough towns, are repre- 


ople, and thoſe perſons ſo elected, are called Burgeſſes. 


that the Houſe of Commons, with the forty-five mem- 


rs elected by the people of Scotland, conſiſts of five 
The Prefident or Chairman 


EUGEN, How often are theſe people choſen ? 

ExasT. Once in ſeven years; but the King has a 
vilege to diſſolve the Parliament, when he pleaſes, 
proper to call them 


EUGEN. Suppoſe he was never to call them? 
ERAST. 
mer times the nation has been without a Parliament 
r many years ; but as the King now cannot eſtabliſh 
tax or raiſe any money without the conſent of the 
ple, or Parliament, and as money is al ways wanted for 
e purpoſes of Government, he finds it neceſſary to call 
Parliament together every year. King Charles the 
ſt made an attempt to raiſe money without the con- 


t of the People, or Parliament, and the conſequence _ 


15, that the People and the King went to war, the King 
vs taken priſoner by the Parliaments army, and. be- 
aded, This was in the year 1649. 
EuGEN, Do the Members of cach Houſe vote ac- 
ding to their conſciences ? 
EzAasT, They ought to do ſo, but it is a doubt 
dether they always do or not. The King has ſuch a 
mber of valuable appointments in bis gift, places of 
it and power, which are generally given tothe Mem- 
's of both Houſes of Parliament, and which he can 
le away again at his pleaſure, that he generally com- 
mands 
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Then there could be no Parliament. In 
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bad . LIK. 


mandsa majority of votes in both Houſes, and it is th 
influence of the Crown, that makes the people diff 
tisfied: for when the King can influence the Membe 
of the Houſe of Commons, he can induce them to f 
niſh him with any ſums of money he pleaſes, be it ey 
ſo oppoſite to the inclinations of the people they repr 
ſent, and this has too often been done, and is call 
venality. 

-EuGEn, And have the people no redreſs ? 

Ex As T. None, but that of turning out the Me 
ber who voted ſo contrary to their wiſhes, at the ne 
new Parliament. 

EUGEN. And do they? 

ErxasT., Very ſeldom ; for theſe members profit 
their fituation and find it their intereſt to bribe the pe 
ple to elect them again. Some gentlemen will ſpe 
from 10,000 pounds to 30,000 pounds, to gain a ſeat 
Parliament, and this money goes among the Electo 
Indeed the members of the Houſe of Commons loſeth 
ſeat there upon taking a place or office under gove 
ment; but the influence of money is ſuch that they @ | 
themſelves re-choſen. En, 

EvGEN. But there ſhould be a law to puniſh thWDit 
who bribe the Electors. 

ExAsT. So there is; but they generally find me 
to evade that law. 

EuGEN. I have heard of Torys and Whigs; W 


| 
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K 
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pf 
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er 


are they? E 
ER AST. By Tory is underſtood the party in fe 

af the King; and by hig, that in favour of the Peohe 
Two names of reproach firſt given in the laſt centu m 
Eu EN. Do not Judges ſit in the Houſe of PeergWab 
Ex As T. Yes; but they have no vote, they fit Hemi 
only to give their advice in matters of law, when tuen 
advice 1s aſked for. ut f 
EuGEn, What are their ſalaries ? ak 
ErasT. The Chief Juſtice of the King's Beneh ip 
40 pounds a year, the Chief Juſtice of the Come {1 
Pleas 2500 pounds, the Chief Baron of the ExcbeQ@-y p 
3500 pounds, and the pujlne or under Judges ure 
pounds a year each. tht 
Ex. ch 


oh 


< * 


; th{Wwhen formerly there was no other religion in the 
dil country? a 
be Exasr. Becanſe they erienced the inconveni- 
» fufences, and became ſenſible of the abſurdities of this 
t evMircligion. Until the year 1534, when Henry VIII. ſhook 
of the Pope's power over the people of this kingdom, 
he eſtabliſhed religion in Great Britain and Ireland 
was the Romiſh ; but the people examining into the na» 
ture of it, difcovering its many errors, and finding the 
King as -ready as they were'to introduce the Proteſtant 
eligion, which had at thistime gained a footing in Ger» 
many, the Parliament co-operated with him, iu reform» 


Me 
e ne 


. 
— 


ofit Wiry. This event is called rhe Reformation. 
e p Euctn, Why was the Reformed Religion, called 
ſpeſſſcde Proreffant ? 
ſeat} Ex As T. Becauſe, at the Diet or Aﬀembly of the 
lectoiGerman States at Spires in 1530, ſeveral"proteffed 
ſe th@Þgainſt a decree of the Diet, to ſupport the doctrines 
gove N the church of Rome. | 
hey EBU. It does not appear that all the people of 
England, are of the ſame opinion; for there ate many 
h thEiſſenters from the church of England, x 
ExasT. There are, and theic are Preſbyteriang, 
{ meWanabaptiſts, Quakers, and Methodiſts. | 
7 EuceEn, And what diltintioa is there between 
Wem? 5 
ExasT. To enter into all the diſtinctions, would 
faule up a great deal of time. The great ones are, that 
: Peofhe Preſbyterian doftrine excludes Epiſcopacy, that is, 
-nturWcmits of no Biſhops nor any form of prayer, and is the 
Peer labliſhed religion of Scotland Anahaprtifts, will not 
fit [Wdmit of Infant Baptiſm, but baprife theis followers 
nen Pen at full age, Quakers, admit of no preachers, 
vt ſach as think themielves inſpired ; they ate called 
Gakers, from their affecting to quake, when the Spirit 
zenchſß uppoted to give them utterance, at other times 
Cone lilent at their meetings; and us to the Methodiits, 
xcbheq y pretend to proteſ purer doctrines than thoſe of the 
ges Porch of England; but they are all Proteſtants not- 
thitanding, and deny the authority of the Pope and of 
Eve church of Rome, . „ 


ng the church and altering the religion of the coun» 


Evox. 
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EvcEen. There is no variety of religion in Roman 
Catholic countries. Why is there here ? 

ErxAasT. Becauſe thoic States will not ſuffer it; but 
at is one of the bleflings of our conſlitution to be in- 
dulged in a liberty of conſcience. All religions are 
allowed here, even the Roman Catholic in private 
chapels, and under certain reſtrictions, and this general 
indulgence is called Toleration, from their being here 
tolerated. But we are wandering from the ſubject we 
were upon, that of the duty and privileges of the 
King of England. His duty I told you. His privi- 
leges are as follow. 
| be King is the chief and ſole magiſtrate of the na-W' 
tion, can of his own authority, reject any act of Par- 
liament preſented to him for figning, and in ſuch caſes, WF 
it never paſles into a law; he can make any treaty with WP 
foreign powers, create any Peers, and pardon any of-W" 
ſence, except where the conſtitution interteres. The. 
King can alſo make war and peace, without the conſent" 
of his Parliament; but though he can declare war, he 
cannot carry it on without money, and this money he 
cannot get without the people's conſent ; this therefore 
obliges him never to make war but with the approbatioai® 
of Parliament. He has the appointment of Ambal- 
ſadors to foreign Courts, who repreſent the King that”! 
ſends them, and protect their countrymen when oc? 
cation requires it. 

The King is confidered as the head of the Church 
Army, and the Navy, and as ſuch has the appointmen 
of all the Biſhops, and Othcers. He is alſo conſidered 
as the fountain of honour, and of courſe confers al 
titles. 

Evcen. How is the King and his family ſupported 
Has he anyeſtates of his own ? 

ExasT. As Elector of Hanover, he has a pret 
confiderable revenue, but not ſufficient to ſupport bi 
and his dignity as King of England: there are ſom 
eſtates in this country that belong to him as King; b 
his chief ſupport is from the people, of whom he | 
obliged, when he comes to the — to aſk for a be 
coming maintenance: the Parliament are always read 


40 ſupport his dignity for the honour of the Crown, a 
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at this time, they allow him annually, oo, oo pounds 
2 Lear; out of which he pays all the State Officers, 
the Judges, and all the expences of his family. Anck 
whenever any of his children arrive at manhood, Far- 
lament always makes a ſeparate proviſion for them: 
the Prince of Wales has 50,000 pounds a year. 

EuGen., The taxes F preſume are appropriated to 
the expences of goyernment,. and to-pay the intereſt of 
the National debt ? 

Ex AsT. They are. 

* Can you give me a general account of the 
taxes E 

ExasT. The firſt great tax is a Land Tax, by which 
gentlemen who have eſtates pay four ſhillings in the 
pound, or 100 pounds out of every 500 pounds, this with- 
the tax upon Malt, raiſes about 3,000,000 pounds. 

There is next a tax on the exportation and importa- 
non of Merchandize. This is conducted by the Com- 
niſhoners of the Cuſtoms, 

Then there is an Exciſe duty, that is, a tax on Beer, 
Cyder, Perry, Spirits, Silks, Linens, Starch, Hair- 
owder, Carriages, things fold by Auction, travelling 

Poſt Chaiſes, Men Servants, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 

ines, Paper, Vinegar, Glaſs, Hops, Candles, Soap 

ather, Malt, and a variety of other articles. Theſe 
3 the controul of the Commiſfioners of Ex- 

Cs 

Another tax is four ſhillings and two-pence on every 

ſhel of Salt. | 
Another are the Stamp duties, under the Commiſ- 
mers of the Stamp Office. This is a tax on Wil- 
gs relative co Law-Suits, and agreements of every kind, 
on Almanacks, News-Papers, Advertiſements, Pam- 
llets, Cards and Dice, Receipts, and Bills of Exchange. 
There are others upon Houfes and Windows, Hackney 
daches, and Chairs, within the Bills of Mortality, Le- 
cies, and one ſhilling in the pound out of all ſalaries 
dl perquiſites of Offices and Penfions paid by the Crown. 


EUGEN, What do you mean by the Bills of Mor- 
y. 
ExAST. Theſe are accounts or regiſters kept by the 


erks of every pariſh within the cities and ſuburbs bf 
| London 


_- 
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London and Weſtminſter, ſpecifying the numbers born, 
married, and buried annually; of courſe, by within the 
bills, I mean, within the diitiits where theſe regiſters Wl ( 
are kept. le 
EuGEtn. A very uſeful inſtitution! Pray what do the 
taxes amount to in the whole ? | 
Ex As T. Toupwards of ten millions of pounds an- MW © 
nually. ſu 
Eucexn, What an enormous ſum! 
Es As Tr. Having now given you an account of the 
Chief Magiſtrate ; ſhall I make you acquainted with Wy: 
ſuch as are below him ? 60 
EvGENn. If you pleaſe. | Mi 
ExasT. The Sheriff of the county then is the firſt, Winn 
His office is that of Chief Gaolet and he bas the cuſtody M1 
of all criminals and delinquents in the diſtrict within Who; 
his command. Though I call him Chief Goaler, be Wir: 
is, by virtue of his office {or the time being, the firſt man 
in the county, and ranks before every nobleman therein. Nef 
There is one preſiding over every county, and is ap- 
pointed by the King, out of the gentlemen refident in Nate 
that county. The county priſon, and the keeper of that 
priſon ate under bis controul, and it is his duty to 
gxecnte the ſentence of the law upon all criminals, 
himſelf, or to find one to do it for him, though that ſen- 
rence extend even to death. Moſt gentlemen aſpire io 
the office of Sheriff, though it is attended with the ex- 
peace of 5 or 660 pounds for the year they ſerve. There 
— two Sheriffs for the City of London, choſen by the 
ty. 
The next officer to the Sheriff is the Coroner, Every 
county has more than one. Some have four, ſome f, 
according to the extent of the county. He is choſealh 


by the freeholders, and his office is for life, thongb hend 
may be removed for miſconduct. His duty is tv ener 
quire into the death of ſuch as are killed, die ſuddenlye x; 
or in priſon ; he has fees upon the occaſion, fo that bi) tt 
place is a place of emolument. ho 

The next order of ſubordinate Magiſtrates, are Juhi; 
tices of the Peace, the chief of whom is the C»/fos Nc. 
tulorum, or the keeper of the county records. ca 


EUGEN. Can any one be a Juſtice of Peace? 
| ExasT 
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n, EA AST. No: He muſt have a property of 100 pounds 
ne var to qualify him; and is appointed by the Lord 
rs Wl Chancellor, at the recommendation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county. ö 
be MW Evcen, What is the Lord Lieutenant? 
ExasT, He is generally ſome man of rank in the 
n- Wl county, and is appointed by the King duting the plea» 
ture of the Crown, 
EUGEN. What is his office? 
he Ex As T. He acts under the King in a military ca- 
nh Wpacity. Beſides appointing the Magiſtrates for the 
tounty, he appoints all the Officers in the county 
Militia, and is-himfelf the Colonel, and in caſe of any 
it. Wivafion by a foreiga enemy, would take the military 
dy eommand of the county. This is held to be a very 
hin N bonourable employ, and is much coveted by men of the 
be Wirit rank. 
nan. EU. Tou have frequently mentioned rant, is it 
ein. Nef any uſe to a man? : 
ap- Ecgasr, Of great uſe. Precedenee in rank is more 
t in Intended to by great people then yon are aware of. 
that Nyrecedenee generally takes place in the following order. 
to Whrinces, Archbiſhops, Dukes, Matquiſſes, Earls, Viſ- 
ale, Neounts, Biſhops, Barons, Knights of the Garter, Privy 
ſen · YCounſellors, Judges, Baronets, Knights of the Bath, 
e 10 Wknights, Doctors, Eſquires, and Gentlemen. The no- 
ex- biity are very particular to preſerve their rank on alt 
bere Woublic occafions : and you will find a title reſpected 
ery where. Beſides, if there are any offices of profir 
n government, the church, the army, or the navy, the 
ver/Wobility can procure them for themſelves or their rela- 
ons in preference to other people; and all the depart- 
ts about the King are commonly filled with them. 
b hend add to this, they have a number of privileges. A 
cer, like a Member in the Honſeof Commons, cannot 
arreſted and thrown into priſen for debt; they have 
| their poſt letters free of expenee, and can frank or 
ree the letters of others. A peer, if guilty of a cri- 
JuſFinal act, is tried always by the Houſe of Lords, and 
4 an command an audience of the King at any time, that 
i, can ſee him and ſpeak to him, without fearing to be 
re 
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refuſed admittance: and they, as well as Clergymen, re- 
ceiving the benefit of clergy, are not burnt in the hand, 
- Eucen. I do not comprehend what you mean by 
Benefit of Clergy. 85 

Ex As T. What is called Benefit of Clergy, had its rife Ig 
in the pious reverence of chriſtian peinces for the 
church in its infant ſtate, being an inſlitution to exempt 
the Clergy from being criminally proceeded againſt by p 
ſecular or lay judges, Popiſh exclefiaſtics ſoon made : 
an ill uſe of this, for they afterwards claimed this indul- Ie, 
- gence, not only tor themſclves, but for all attendants 4 
upon the church, whether they were Clergymen or 
not; and in length of time, this exemption grew gene · I 
ral, and al! who could read had the fame indulgence, th; 
reading being a great mark of learning in thoſe days of W , | 
ighorance, till an act of Parliament of Henry VII. I 
made a diſtinftion between Lay- men and Clergymen, 


ſubjecting the former for certain crimes deſerving death, - 
to be burnt with a bot iron on the left thumb, and deny- 


ing them this privilege a ſecond time, and they are now 
not even required to read, but the indulgence is gene- I pe. 
rally granted to all perions both men and women. 5 
Clergymen, however, if found guilty of ſuch offences as 4 - 
claim this h-nefit of clergy are not burnt in the hand, Th 
but imme&1ately diſcharged, and this as often as th 
offend ; whereas others i1ffcr death for the ſecond of- 
fence : and as to Peers when found guilty, they are dif- 
charged without burning in the hand, but if condemned 
for the lame offence a ſecond time, will, like other lays 
men ſuffer death. 

EUGEN. How do perſons procure titles? 

Ea As T. By inteteſt, that is to ſay, by their influ- 


ence with the King or the Minitters of State; and ſome- A, 
times by ſervices which they h:ve done the State, 5 
EuGEtnN, Of what kind is this influence ? E 


Ex As T. Many Gentlemen from their extenſive pro- Ron 
perty can command the votes of frecholders, and tree-W 
men of towns, which ſend members to parliament, of 
courſe, they can appoiut ſuch members, and theſe mem. 
bers will naturally give their vote as the perſon hall 
direct, to whom they owe their ſeat in the Houſe of 


Commons. The King therefore will often Revo 
ut 
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title upon the Gentleman who appoints thoſe membersy- 
in order to obtain: votes; but titles are frequently 
given for ſervices done to the State, for example, to- 


great Stateſmen, Generals, Admirals, and men learned 
in the Law. The Chancellor is always made a Peer, 
which generally adds two or three to the Houſe of 


Lords every reign, and ſometimes the Judges are made 
* 


Peers. 

EuGEn. Ido not at all wonder then, that men of 
great fortune are ambirious to be created Peers, if fo 
much reſpect is due to their rank. Are there any more 
public offices beſides thoſe you have named? 

ExasT, Yes, but the next are of lower order; I 
think the next is the Con//able, of which there are two 
degrees, High and Petty: thigh Conſtables are appoint- 
ed bv the Bench of Juſtices at the Quarterly Seffions of 
the Peace, which are held quarterly at the principal 
town in the county, for the adminifiration of zuſtice in 
matters of ſmall concern. They preſide over a diſ- 
trict called a hundred, conlifting of ſeveral pariſhes. 
Petty Conſtables are inferior officers in every town and 
pariſh, ſelected by the High Conſtables from the Pari- 
ſhioners, and are ſubordinate to the High Conſtables, 


They are appointed by two Jnſtices to ſerve one year: 


the duty of a Conſtable is to keep good order in the 
par iſli, and for this pifrpoſe he can take up diſorderly 
perſons, confine them and carry them before a Magi- 
irate, This office is not held very reputable; and fre- 


quently thoſe that are appointed, for all muſt ſerve in + 


their turn, will pay a fine or ſum of money to be ex» 
euted ſerving; in this caſe another takes the office. 


The next public officers are the Surveyors. of the 


High-way. 

EuGtEn, What are theſe ? 

FaasT., Every pariſh is bound to keep the High 
Roads through it in repair, except the Turnpike Roads; 
and Surveyors are appointed to ſee this buſineſs pro- 
perly done, There are generally two in every pariſh, 
appointed out of the ſabitanti:l inhabitants, by; two 
K rr Juſtices of the Peace. 

he laſt officers I ſhell now mention are the Over- 
rs of the Poor, Till the reign of Henry VIII. the 
G5 Poor. 
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Poor ſubſified throughout England upon private cha- 
rity; but under Queen Elizabeth, Overſeers in every © 
pariſh were appointed from ſubſtantial. houſekeepers o. 
yearly, in Eaſter week, by two neighbou ing Juſtices, IF tc 
Their duty is to raiſe money in the pariſh, by ——_y 
from every one, in proportion to the rent of the houſe 
he lives in, for the relief of their own Poor, who are P. 
not able to work, and to provide work for ſuch as are n 
able, and cannot get employ. 
EUGEN. Now you mention poor, Sir, I could wiſh 
to know what Gipſies are? en 
Ex As Y. Gipſy is a corruption of Egyptian. Theſe B. 
are a peculiar race of people, ſuppoſed to gome origi- I to 
nally from Egypt, and to be endowed with tbe gift of I A. 
Prophecy; they made their appearance firſt in Germany, I of 
about 1517, but have been — baniſhed from all parts B. 
of Europe. What are called Gipſies now are a ict of . 
vagabond poor, who live in the open air, wandering I hi: 
about in companies, from one part of the cauntry to ano- If ha 
ther, pretending to tell filly people their fortunes, and I Ci 
ſubſiſting wholly upon plunder: they are liable by our w. 
laws to be taken up, and if they have cheated any one Bi 
of money, to be hanged. . ha 
EEx. You have omitted to ſpeak of the Church - C. 
Wardens. ve! 
Ex As T. I ſhall ſpeak of them after T have menti «+: 
oned the Clergy ; for Church-Wardens are officers the 


the Church. in 
Evox x. I beg your pardon ; are you going to ſpea 
of the Clergy now ? ane 
Ex As r. I am; the people are divided into tu, 


claſſes. The Clergy and the Laity. The Clergy being eo! 
an order of men ſet apart to attend the ſervice of God at t 
have certain 3 allowed them. Among th4 tw; 
reſt, one is, not to be liable to ſerve temporal offices, a [ 
Sheriff, Conſtable, Overicer, and the like; but then thefl cor 
have certain diſabilities on account of their ſpiritu⸗ ] 
ayocations; they are incapable of ſitting in the Houlg tur 
of Commons, nor can any Rector or Vicar take an the 
lands to farm, or follow any way of buſineſe, ter! 


Evctn. Some of the Clergy do hold farms not lou 
withlagdiog, | El. the 
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- En As T. They are allowed to hold ſufficient land to 
y © maintain their families, and under this pretence, will 
rs WW often buy and ſell like other farmers, but they areliable- 
. I to pay ten pounds a month to the King for ſo doing. 
' EuGtx, Are there not ſeveral ranks of Clergymen * 
e ErxasT. Several, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans, 
re Prebendaries, Archdeacons,. Parſons, Vicars, and Cu- 
re I rates. 
EUGEN. Shall trouble you to deſcribe them? 
Iſh ExasT. England is divided into two provinces, over 
each of which preſides an Archbiſhop. Three of the 
eſe I Biſhopricks, Durham, Cheſter and Carlifle, are ſubject 
gi- Wl to the Biſhop of York, and the other twenty-one to the 
of © Archbiſhop of Canterbury. An Archbiſhop is the head 
ny, of the Clergy in his whole province, and governs the 
us Biſhops as well as the inferior Clergy. At the com- 
of © mand of the King, he calls the Biſliops- and Clergy of 
ing his province to meet in convocation, All the Biſhops 
no- have ſome livings more or leſs to give away among the 
ind I Ciergy,. and when a Clergyman of any pariſh dies, of 
our © which the Church is in the gift of the Biſhop, if the. 
one ¶ Biſhop does not diſpoſe of it in ſix months, the Archbiſhop 
has the giving of it away; he can grant a licence to a 
ch · ¶ Clergyman, that is a-maſter of Arts, in one of our Uni. 
verſities, to hold two livings, aud he can grant ſpecial li- 
nt1-Y c nces to marry at any place or at any time; be has alſo 
ol the privicge of conferring a Doctor's or other degree 
in the ſame manner as do the Univerſities, 
ea Eucen. What, cannot people be married when 
and where-they pleaſe? 
tu, EnasT. Not without the Biſhop's licence, which 
eoſts ten pounds. The laws obliges people to be married 
at thei own Pariſh Church, and between eight and 
twelve in the morning. ; * 
EVOHVY. You mentioned his calling the Clergy to 
convocation. Whzt is that? 


ity ExasT., The C-:nvocation is a Parliament in miniae 
Lou tur-; the upper houſe, conſiſting of the Biſhops, repreſents - 


the Houſe of Lords, in which the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terhury preſides as Ring, and with Royal State; the 
lower houte is compoſed of repreſentatives choſen X 
the Clergy, (ReRors and Vicars, in the ſeveral Archd 

conries, 
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conries, and by the Prebendaries of the ſeveral Cathe- 
drals,) retembling the Houle of Commons with its 
Knights and Burgeſſes. 

EuGEn. What bufineſs do they do, and how often 
do they meet? 

Ex As T. They meet as often as the Parliament does, 
but meet only to diſperſe again, for they have no ſooner 
choſen their Prolocutor or Chairman than the King 
prorogues them or prevents their continuance, They 
tormerly ſettled the buſineſs of the church, but being 
found to enter into matters that did not concern them, 
the King has never ſuffered them to do any bulineſs 
fince the year 1716. The form is ſtill preſerved, as be- 
ing part of the conſtitution of this country, But to 
return. 

A Biſhop, as well as an Archbiſhop, beſides the power 
of ordaining Clergymen and other holy ordinances, has 
authority to inſpect the manners of the Laity as well as 
of the Clergy, and puniſh delinquents by eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures; to this end, they hold cuurts of Civil Law. 

EvGtxn. How are Biſhops appointed, and in what 
manner do their revenues ariſe ? 

ExAasT. Biſhops and Archbiſhops are choſen by the 
Chapter of their Cathedrals, that is, by the Dean and 
Prebendaries belonging to the Cathedral; but they are 
' obliged to chooſe ſuch perſons as the King recommends, 
Their revenues ariſe from the great tithes of ſevera! 
Vicarages in their gift, and from lands appropriatcd to 
the biſhopr ick. 

EuckN. What are theſe tithes ? 

EvcEtn. Tithes are the tenth part of the produce of 
the lands lying in each pariſh, which time out of mind 
have been the property of the Rector or Parion of tne 

ariſh, but for the maivitevance of the Biſhops, ſeveral 
of theſe Rectories have been converted into Vicarages, 
that is, the tithes have been divided, and the great tithes, 
as corn, hay, and ſuch things as are miſt yaiu.ble, have 
been appropriated to the uſe of the Biſhops, and the 
ſmaller tiches, as milk, fruit, &c. have been ſettled on 
the Clergymeu who ſerved the Church, and whom the 
Biſhop appoints; ſuch Clergymen are called Vicari. 
Whereas ſuch as have all the tithes of a pariih, both 
great 
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great and ſmall, are called Rector, or Parſons. Rectors 
alſo have generally ſome land annexed to their houſes, 
the Vicars little or none; of courſe rectories are of 
greater annual value, from forty pounds a-year, to 2000 
pounds, whereas Vicarages ſeldom exceed two or three 
, W hundred pounds a-year, and often not fo much as twenty 
pounds. 
2 Eugen, You tell me that the great tithes of a pariſh 
re the property of the Rector, how is it then that ſome 
g have fallen into Lay hands? for I have a relation who 
„ gives away the living to a Clergyman, but who receives 
ste great tithes himielf. 
3 ERAs T. This originated among the Friars before the 
to Reformation, when there were ſocicties of Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergymen living together in one houſe, called. 
er N Covent, as many now da in France and Spain, and 
as other ovuntries, in the ſame manner as I have told you 
as Ihe Fellows live together in the ſeveral Colleges in our 
ral MUniverſitics. By conſent of the King they begged and 
bought all the Church livings within their reach, ap- 
at propriating the tithes to the uſe of themſelves, and 
iving a Prieſt ſome ſmall flipend, or the ſmall tithes 
the Wor ſerving the Church, who was thence called a Vicar, 
nd Which means a ſubilitute. Now at the Reformation; 
are When the Popiſh religion was aboliſhed, the monafe 
ds. ries were diſſolved or broken up, and theſe appro- 
ral Priations or great tithes veſted in the King, who 
to Witerwards granted them to private perſons, not Clergy- 
zen, who have from time to time fold them or diſ- 
ved of them to whom they thought proper. Theſe 
e of Npropriations from being improperly in the hands of 
rind y-men, are called /mpropriations. Crown lands and 
tne bey lands were ever exempt from paying tithes, 
ch lands theretore to this day continue tithe-tree. 


get, MEUGeN What are firſt-truits aod tenths ? 

hes, Es AsT. The firſt fruits of a living were the whole 

have Wohis of the firſt year, according to a rate ſettled in 
the 92, and la paid to the Pope. The tenths 


ic a tenth part of the annual income of each Jiving 
the ſame valuation. At the Reformation they were 
nexed to the Crown, and that valuation made, 


ich the Clergy are now rated ; but by the bounty of 
Queen 
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Queen Ann, all livings under fifty pounds 4-year are 
diſcharged of theſe payments, and what others pay is 
veſted in Truſtees for ever, as a perpetual fund for the 
augmentation of poor livings. | 

Eve. 1 ſhould like to know how it happened that 
ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen have one or more liv- 
ings in their gift. 

. ExasT. I will explain this by and by; to do it now 
would be breaking in upon the order in which Ipropoſed W 
to deſcribe to you, the ſeveral officers of the Church, 

- EvcEx. I will interrupt you no more. j 

Ex As T. Before either Rectors or Vicars, I ſhould WM \ 
have mentioned a Dean and Chapter, The Dean, 
with the Chapter of the Cathedral Chwch, (that is the We 
Canoos or Prebendaries, which are Clergymen that at- WR 
tend the ſervice of the Cathedral): are the Biſhop's coun- WY ch 
ſel to aſſiſt him with advice in matters of religion, or Init 
the temporal concerns of his biſhop ick; moſt of the Wan 
Deans are appointed by the King, and ſome few by the po 
Biſhop of the dioceſe. It is the fame wich the Preben- L 
daries; ſome of whom are nommated by the King, and 
others by the hops. : 

The next perſon to be mentioned is the Archde⸗ 
een. This is alſo a clerical othcer, is fubordinate to th 
Biſhop of the diogete, and is appointed by the Biſhop E 
but has a kind of epiſcopal authority independent ofiCle: 
him. It is the province and duty of a Bifhop to hold 
viſitation in the ſeveral parts of his atoceſe,. that is 14 
go round his biſhoprick onee in three years, to confirn 
the children, inſpe& the manners of the Clergy, f 
that the churches are kept n order, and that every re 
gious inſtrution is properly attended. This I (ay t 
Biſhop does once in three yeurs, but the Archdesce 
does it every year, except the year the Biſhop attend 
The Archdeacon has alſo a court for trying ſpiritu 
offences, and puniſhing them nb ſpicitu»l cenfuresÞ 
there are one n more Archdeacons in every biſhopric 
according to the extent of it. 

Rectors and Viears I have mentioned. The C 
3s an officiating Minifter aſſiſting the Rectot or Vic 
for which he is paid a lipend of about fifty pounds 
year, | | 
* Eve 
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Evczn. That is a ſmall ſalary conſidering the great 
incomes of ſome livings. What do the revenues of 
Biſhops and Deans generally amount to ? 

EzxasT. The Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury is 10, ooo 
t pounds a- year, that of, York 8000 pounds; and the 
» ſcveral Biſhops, including livings they ſometimes hold, 

have from 000 pounds to 2000 pounds. Deaneries are 
from about i 500 pounds a- year to about 200 pounds, and 
4 Prebends from about 700 pounds a-year to 50 pounds. 
do much then for the Clergy. I have now only to ex- 
plain the inferier offices of the church, wiz. Churche 
14 E Wardens, Pariſh Clerks, and Sextons. f 
n, There are generally two Church-wardens choſen for 
he every pariſh, one by the inhabitants, and one by the 
at- Rector or Vicar; theſe are the Guardians of the 
an-E church, and the reprelentatives of the body of pa- 
or Nriſhioners. Their duty is to keep the church in repair, 
the Yaod collect money from the pariſhioners in proper pro- 
the pen for that purpoſe, and they with the Overicers 
zen-Þ© have alſo the management of the poor. 
and Pariſh Clerks are generally appointed by the Rector 
or Vicar, and are ſworn into their office by the Arch- 
des- deacon ; their duty is to attend the Miniſter in the offices 
z theo! rhe church. 
hop} Eucen. LI have been told that Pariſh Clerks are often 
nt offiClergymen. 
od ExAs r. In pariſhes where the office of Clerk is worth 
is t Clergyman's notice, it is ſometimes given to per - 
nfirn{ons in holy orders; but they never officiate as Clerk, 
y, ſeſput appoint a deputy to do the _ 
y rej Sextons are perſons that toll the bell, dig the graves, 
ay ted keep the churches clean and quiet during divine 
leacoFrrvice. 
trend} EucExn, Now, Sir, you have gone through the 
jiricu#bole, permit me to remind you of giving me an account 
{ure Pow the gift of livings fell into Lay hands, when 


opr\Wbink, they ſhould be in the diſpoſal of the Biſho 
_ Ty nag Though Lay-men — be the — of 
Curiings, that is, have the gift of the church, yet the 
r Vie chop has the examination of the perſons appointed, 
ound Phether he bas ſufficient learning, aud whether he be 8 


he is found to be an 


uu of good character or not. N 
improper 
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improper perſon, the Biſhop can reject him, and Pa- | 
trons muſt nominate another. But now for an anſwer 
to your queſtion, | 


To make you rightly underſtand the nature of Patro- . 
nage, I muſt firſt acquaint you with the origin of Manors, 7 
EuoEN. I] am all attention. 

Ezasr. Manors are as ancient as the Saxon Conſſi- * 
tution, which was general in this country before the year 
ro66, when it was conquered by King William I. A 
Manor conſiſted of a certain diſtrict or extent of land, 5 


(the extent of one or more pariſhes, or perhaps but part c 
of one) the uſual refidence of the owner, and ſome 4 
part of which he kept n ihis hands for the uſe of his 
family, the reſt was diſtributed to tenants, who, for the 
uſe of the land, conſented to do whatever the Lord of 
the Manor commanded him, ſo that they ſometimes went 
out to war with him and fought for him, ſometimes 
they cultivated the land he kept in his own hands, and 
did other ſervices which he required of him. This 
was the ſlate of the cal ſyſtem ſo much ſpoken of in 
hiſtory ; men were then at the will of their Lord. Sincef 
that time certain indulgencies of Lords of Manors, cer-F 
tain conſtructions of law, and certain incroachmentsF 
of the tenants have made ſome alteration in this, and 
though ſuch tenants ſtill hold their lands or eflates at 
the will of the Lord, yet it is ſuch a will as is agreeable 
to the cuſtom of the Manor, which cuſtoms are pre 
ferved in the Court-roll of the Manor, and kept by the 
Stewards; and thoſe tenants who have nothing io ſhewh 
for their eſtates but admiffions in eonicquence of ſuct 
euſtoms, witefſed by copies of entries in their poſſeſ 
fion made by the Stewards, are called 1 enants by cop 

Court-roll, and their eſtate is thence called a Copybold E 

for ſuch eſtates they pay a ſmall annual fum by « ay « O 
acknowledgement, perhaps a few ſbillings, called qui 
rent, and ile Lord, when they die, takes generally t 

beſt heaſt ſuch tenant poſſeſſed, this beaſt is called 
beriet: Loids of Manots have it in their power to re 
leaie ſuch effatezefrom heriots and quit- rent, in whi 
caſe, rhe eſtate 1s called a Freebhold, and the owner 


Freebolder, and theſe are the people who cle the Knig! 


UG 
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ay of the ſhire to ſerve in Parliament, provided each man's 
er Freehold is not leſs than forty ſhillmgs a-year. 
Now, then, this underſtood, you will comprehend the 
„ Inature of patronage. Great part of theſe Manors, as now, 
g, | -2nfiſted of waſte ground, and as Chriſtianity ſpread, 
the Lords of theſe Manors began to build Churches on 
* their waſtes, for the accommodation of their tenants, 
ar and obliged thoſe tenants to appropriate their tithes to 
"a [be ſupport of one officiating Miniſter, which before, 
d. JVere diſtributed among all the Clergy in the dioceſe ; 
and this tract or extent of land, the tithes of which were 
par ſo appropriated wee. called a pariſh; and becauſe they 
his built the Church, they were allowed to nominate a 
* ligiſter, ſubject to his examination by the Biſhop. 
| of This right of nomination is called au advow/on, and is 


"ot Jaleable like an eſtate, provided the Rector or Vicar is 


irſt appointed. 
and Eucxx. You have given me ſuch a clear account of 


Tuisrery thing you have told me, that I truſt I ſhall re- 
, ember it. 


e Exasr, We will then finiſh for the preſent, leſt 
* your memory ſhould be too much burthened. Our 
\entsÞ*>t ſubject ſhall be upon the Army. 
and | | | 
_ rr 
eable n | 
_ DISCOURSE 1X. 
yy the 5 | 
| _ ON THE ARMY, NAVY, AND MILITIA, 
act | 
polle'Þ von. Think, Sir, our diſcourſe this day is to be 
copy upon the Army ? 
bel EA As T. It is: and you ſhall be told every thing I know 


a pon the ſubject. The profeſſion of arms compre - 
J qu feods all thoſe who engage to ſerve their King and 
Wy t puntry in war with honour and fidelity; the King has 
e nomination of all the officers, and gives them pay in 
to ſeſroportion to the rank each one holds in the ſervice, 
om the common Soldier to the General. This pay is 
mething encreaſed in time of war, by ſome advantages 
Kn'gF: officers have during their encampment. 3 
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Shea pounds a year. A regiment of Dragoons, is cot 


> 


* F 
* * . 
AY” > 


The army is divided into three branches, the cavsl- 
. infanuy, and artillery, (for I ſhall ſay nothing of 
the Navy now) having mentioned that, when I was 
ſpeaking of the ſea 

EvuGENn. Will you do me the favour to defcribe each 
in its turn? | 

"ExasT. By the cavalry is underſtood, the horſe ; of 
which there are two troops of Horſe Guards or Life 
Guards, ſo called becauſe they attend upon the King 
only, and defend his life; two troops of Horſe Grena- 
dier Guards ; one regiment of Horſe Guards ; four re- 
giments of Horſe; three regiments o Dragoon Guards, 
and eighteen regiments of Dragoons, in all about twen- 
ty-ſix regiments or about 18000 men. 

Euck x. What officers are there belonging to a re- 
giment of Horſe ? ic . 

Ex As T. A Colonel, a Lieutenant - Colonel, a Major, 
eight or ten Captains, and as many Lieutenants, and 
Cornets, an Adjutant, a Quarter-Maſter, a Chaplain, 
and a Surgeon, with Kettle Diummer, Trumpeter, Set- 
jeant, and Corporals, 

EuGen, What is the pay of the Cavalry? 

ExasT. The Horſe Guards have better pay than 
the Dragoons, a Colonel of Dragoons has 11. 15s. perſſer) 
day; a Lieutenant-Colonel 11. 48. Gd; a Major 11. os. be 
each Captain of a troop 15s. 6d; a Lieutenant 99. 
Cornet 83. The Adjutant gs. Surgeon 68. and the 
Chaplain 63: 8d. The Drummer 25. zd. the Trumpe 
ter 28. a Serjeant 28. 9d. a Corporal 28. 3d, and eackFgi 
private man 18. 9d. The Colonel has the cloathing of bi 
regiment, dor which he is allowed ſufficient to cles 
g or 600 pounds a year, after paying for the cloaths, 0 
a Captain of a troop has alſo ſome perquiſites. I 
Colonel of the two troops of Life-Guards attend upo! 
the King at Court, on Court days, and their regiment 
are not worth leſs to each, all things conſidered, tha 


e 


ſrdered worth 1500 pounds a year, and a regiment « 

Foot, 10900 pounds a 5 — in time of war, and abo 
pounds in time e, 

Kuen. And why this 3 


Ena'l 


- 


Y 
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J. ExAsT. Becauſe à regiment in time of war conſiſtd 


of of 1000 men, and in time of peace of not above half the 
as number, of courſe, if a Colonel gets 600 pounds & 
year by cloathing 1000 men, he can get but half the 

ch money by cloathing 500. 

EuckEN. How many regiments of Foot are there? 
of | Exasr. Sometimes more and ſometimes leſs. In 
ife peace there is about ſeventy-two regiments. In war 
ng (about 120, beſides three regiments of Foot Guards that 
na- Ire always kept up, in war or peace, each regiment 
re- {conſiſting of gue men; ſo that in war, reckoning 120 
ds, {regiments of x000 men each is 120, 00 and 9000 
en- Guards, but in time of peace the 120 regiments are 

duced to about ſeventy-two of 500 each, that is about 
re« $;6000 men. | 

Eucsn., How are the regiments divided? 
er, Exasr. Into ten companies each. Each company 


and Pas a Captain, a Licutenant, and an Enſign, and over 


lain, ne whole there is a Colonel, a Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Set- Major. A company of Artillery has four Lieutenants. 
EuGEN. Have the Infantry no Chaplain? 

EzAs T. Yes; each regiment has a Chaplain, an 
\djutant, a Surgeon, and a Surgeon's mate, beſides 


, perſſe:jcants and Corporals, 

f. bd. E0Gtn, What is the pay of the Foot? 
986. J Exasr. The Foot Guards have better pay than 
4 th@$a1ching regiments; they continue in London which 


zmpey} a more expenſive place than the country where other 
artered or lodged at Public Houſes, the officers can 
e cheaper; beides the uniform or cloaths of the of - 
ters of the Foot Guards is more expenſive than thoſe 


Noe alſo better or more rank than officers of other re- 


imentgnents. An Enſign of the Guards ranks or is upon an 
„ thaffnality with a Lieutenant of a marching regiment, a 
is coſe utenant of the Guards ranks as a Captain, and a 
dent Mptain of the Guards as a Lieutenant-Colonel, and is 


abo ed Colonel. Now, with reſpect tu their pay. 

The Colonel of a marching regiment has 11. 4s. per 
the Lieutenant- Colonel 178. the Major : 5s. each 
Ex a Wc Captains 108. a Licutenant 43. 8d, an Enſigu 38. — 


W 


Feiments are quartered, and where owing to being 


marching regiments. The officers of the Foot Guards. 
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the Adjutant 45, the Quarter-Maſter 4s. 8d. the Sur- 
geon 45. and 4d. a month out of each man's pay; the 
Surgeon's mate 3s. Gd. and the Chaplain 6s. 8d. a Ser- 
jeant 18. 6d. a Corporal 1s, and each private man 8d. 
_ Even. It is very little pay, how do they contrive to 
live upon it ? 

ExasT. It is with difficulty. Indeed the officers ſel- 
dom do, they have generally ſmall fortunes of their 
own. The army is a profeſſion of honour rather than 
of profit, and io great is the eagerneſs of young men 
to get into it, that commiſſions. are oftener purchaſed 
than given away. 350 pounds is the price given for an 
Enſigucy, and the pay is not more than about fifty 
pounds a year. In time of peace when regiments are 
. quartered or ſettled in a country place, an Enſign can 
make ſhift to live upon his pay, the inns upon the roads. 
are obliged to give him a bed and three good meals a 
day for one ſhilling, in which caſe he has two ſhillings 
and ſix - pence left for cloaths and other things: and as 
to the common Soldiers, the public houſes are obliged 
by act of parliament to give them a lodging, ſmall 
beer, fire, and utenſils to dreſs their food, with ſalt 
pepper, and vinegar for nothing, or to find them in 
victuals for four-pence a day. 

Evcen. I have heard ſay that the army is the beſtY,.: 
ſchool in the world for young men; why is it o 
reckoned? 

ExasT. Becauſe they enter very early into it, and 
are brought up with high notions of honous, bravery 
and politeneſs to each other. There is ſuch a diſciplioe 
in the army that no officer dare contradict, diſpute, off 
' diſobey the orders of a ſuperior officer, tho? that offi 
ſhall perhaps be only an older Captain, or an older En 
fGgn, on pain of being tried by his brother officers for 
diſobedience of orders, and of being puniſhed, broke 
and diſgraced, if found guilty : a lad that is undutifi 
to his parents or maſters, will be there ſoon taugh 
ſubordination and obedience ; he will learn to live upot 
fix-pence a day,*to bear heat and cold and fatigue, and 
never to commit a diſhonourable action. 

.Eucgn. What are the field officers of a regiment ? 


ERA; 
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» 
ExasT. The Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel and the 

Major, who take a particular command when in the 

© eld of battle. | 

I Evucen. Is there no higher rank in the army than a 

Colonel ? 
to Ex As T. Yes, Brigadier-Generals, Major-Generals, 
Lieutenant-Generals, Gederals and Field Marſhals, 

l- Yand laſt of all Commanders in Chief, who command 

Ur the whole army, whereas, other Generals, in proportion 

au Yo their rank, command only a branch of the army in 

en che day of battle. 

fed Eve x. What is the pay of theſe Generals? 

any ExasT. They have no pay but when employed, 

fty YAdmirals are always in pay, but Generals not. When 

are they are paid, their pay is in proportion to their rank; 

can rom two pounds a — to ten pounds, which is the pay 

ads of the Commanders in Chief. 

s al Eve. What is the office of the Adjutant and the 

ng! MQuarter-Maſter ? | | 

d Ess r. The Adjutant's buſineſs is to aſſiſt the Major, 

ged o deliver his orders, and to regulate the regimental 

naltKccounts ; that of the Quarter-Maſter to procure pro- 

laſuper accommodations for the men in quarters and cam 

a uad to keep every thing in order. Theſe officers in 
ach regiment, with the Chaplain and Surgeon are ap- 

bel ointed by the Colonel, as are the Serjzeants and Core 

t boorals by the Captains. 

Euckw. What are the Grenadiers ? 

EuasT. They form ane compauy of every regiment, 


aver)Bhat march at the head of that regiment; they are the 
P1%Þ:!left, beſit-made men picked out of the whole, and wear 
— Ong caps on purpoſe to make them appear taller, in or- 
) 


r to give the regiment a noble _—_— 

r EAI EVEN. Is a foldier when enliſted obliged to ſerve 
1s for life? ; 
broke Exasr. He js obliged to ſerve twenty years unleſs 
Jutiful. be diſabled, or can procure his diſcharge before. It 
tauguh in the option of his Colonel, who, if he has behaved 
e uP"Fpll, will diſcharge him for eight or ten guineas in order 
e, aud; procure another in his room, or will give him his diſ- 
ent? Ne for nothing. 


EvuGEN, 
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EvGEN. Is an officer ever promoted in the army by 

ſeniority ? | 
ExasT. Sometimes; particularly if he is abroad in 
ſervice, in time of war. If a Lieutenant dies, or is killed, 
the eldeſt Enſign of the ſame regiment will come in 
ſt Lieutenant; if a Captain dies, or is killed, the 
, Lieutenant will now and then ſucceed, but this 
ſucceſſion will not otten take place in officers of higher 
rank than Captains; it will require intereſt and recom · 
mendation, as for great attention to duty, ſome gallant 
act of bravery or the like. When an officer once geit 
the rank of Colonel, his rank goes on, and no Colonel is 
put over his head. All the Colonels of the ſame tandirgy is 
are made Mayjors-Generals together, and all Major- fc 
Generals of the ſame ſtanding, Lieatenant-Generals at at 
the ſame time; but it does not follow that becauſe d- 
man is a General he is to be employed as ſuch. th 
King fangles out for a command ſuch as he thinks arq hiv 
men of the beſt abilities and heroiſm. wh 
EVUGEX. I have heard of Volunteers, what are theſe ta, 
EzAasr. lu time of war, a young gentleman who per wa 
haps cannot get a Enſigney for aſking for, and has no lec 
$50 pounds to purchaie one, will requeſt the Colon 
of a regiment in ſervice to take him as a Volunteer; Mriſo 
accepted, he acts in the ſtation of a prwate ſoldier at hf 
own expence, without pay; but yet aflociates with iu he 
officers, and ſuch Volunteer will have the firſt Enſigrcyyrall 
in the regiment that drops, given to him, as a rewargrem 


| 


for bis alacrity and readineſs ta ſerve his country. E 
Eucty. Have there not been inſtances of privatſſthey 
Soldiers obtaining in courſe of time great rank in tif E. 
army ? . ons 
Ex As T. There have been ſome few inſtances of thor n. 
kind. 'The late Generals, Bland and Salter, were on. 
common ſoldiers. An induſtrious man in the Gu in's 
may by the favour of his Colonel ſoon be appointed F-1ap 
Set jeant; it is then his duty to teach the men their ce Eu 


ereiſe; and if they are clever and expert at this, wh 
new regiments. are raiſed, they generally give oye 
two of ſuch men commiſſions, in each of thoſe ne 
Tajſed regiments, 8 order to exerciſe the men and F 
they are properly diſciplined, When the 79th re 
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ment was raiſed in the laſt war, there were ſeven Ser- 
jeants taken from the Guards and made Lieutenants of 
in that regiment, though they had never been Enfigns, a 


d,  Serjeant of the Guards being almoſt confidere&npon 
in an equality of rank with an Enſign of a marching regi- 


be ment; but this was a fingular circumſtance, When 
ns once they are in commiſſion, it is eaſy to ſee, that in 


er time of action, ſomething may happen to forward their 
m · promotion. f 
ant] Evucn. Is there any provifior for diſabled Soldiers, 
eli as there is for diſabled ſeamen? | 
lil ExasT. When a ſoldier has ſerved twenty years, he 
ling is entitled to be an out · penſioner of Cheitea Hoſpital, 
jor- for which he receives about ſeven pounds a year, and is 
1s aff at liberty to ſet up his trade in any town in the kings 
ſe of dom, which no man elſe can, unleſs he be a freeman of 
Tb thoſe tou ns; and if he is unable by wounds to get his 
ard living, aud is defirous of being taken into the Hoſpital 
wholly, te will be received, lodged, cloathed and main- 
eſe} tamed for the reſt of his life; but ſometimes in time of 
per war, hen ſoldiers are wanted to go abroad, they will ſe- 
no lect the moſt able of the out · pen ſioners to ſerve in Forts 
and Garrifovs within the kingdom. Indeed the Gar- 
- Mrilons of Great Britain are chiefly manned with invalids 
of which there are twenty-fix companies; and officers 
Irho have loſt a leg or an arm in the ſervice, are gene - 
rally removed to them, where they live comfortably the 
remainder of their days. 
EuGEN, Is there no proviſion for their widows, if 
wivatthey are killed in battle? 
in tif} EzasT. None. The widows of officers have pen- 
ons after their death, whether they are killed in battle 
of Ur not. A ColonePs widow has gol. a year, a Major's 
re oel. a Licutenant-Colonel's 351. a Major's zol a Cap- 
GuaFiin's 251. a Lieutenant's 201, an Euſiga's 15], and a 
ated haplan's and Surgeon's 26). each. 
deir e EUGEN. What becomes of the officers and men of 
„ „he reduced regiments ? 


ExasT. Phe men are diſbanded, that is diſcharged, 


oue 

oe nend the officers have half pay for their lives. 

and i EVexx. Now, Sir, will you explain to me the Ar» 
th reſlery ? 


me ERAST» 
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ErasT. The Artillery is employed in firing of can- 
non, and throwing of bombs. 

EUGEN. I know what a cannon is, but do not rightly 
underſtand the nature of a bomb. 

ExasT. A bomb is an iron ſhell, hollow within, 
filled with combuſtible matter, with a fuſe or artificial 
fire, commur:icating with the contents of the ſhell, and 
which takes fire. without, when ſnot out of a mortar, 
or piece, ſomethmę reſembling a cannon. It is deſigned 
to be ſhot into tons and torts, and is ſo contrived, 
that the fue which burns all the way it goes, ſhall ſet 
fire to the contents of the bomb as ſoon as it falls to the 
| 67 and burſt it into a thouſand pieces, which will 

efliroy and fice every thing within its reach. The fols 
diers generally fee hem as they fly inthe air, and avoid 
them when they can ; they are' thrown into forts like 
a cannon ball, by the force of gun- powder. 

EvuGEN. How many regiments ot Artillery are there? 

ExasT. Oily ove, which conſiſts of four batallions, 
whole province it is to work mortars, great guns or cans 
nons, ſpring mines, throw bridges over rivers and other 
ſuch tings. 

EuGtn. I Co not comprehend what you mean by 
ſpringing of mines, 

EzxasT. A mine 1s a ſubterraneons paſſage dug un- 
der the wall or rampart of a fortified town, deſigned to 
be blown up with gun-powder, when the enemy is pals 
fling over it. 

EuGEN. Is there any difference between the Artil- 
lery and the Engineers ? 

EzxasT. The corps of Engineers is a part of the Ar 
tillery; their buſineſs is to contrive attacks at ſieges and 
defend towns when beſieged. This corps has one Co 
lonel, two Lieutenants-Colonels, four Majors, twenty 
four Captains, and thirty-eiyh: Lieutenants. 

EvGEtNn., How many men does a batalliop conſiſt of? 

Ex asT. From five hundred to eight hundred. 

EuGtn. How many forts are there in Great Britain 

ErxasT. Thirty four or thirty-five, each of whi 
has a Governor, and Lieutenant-Governor, beſides oth 
officers, and ſome Artillery. The pay of the Gover 
nors is from 1200 pounds a year to 100 pounds, ande 
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theſe offices are in the gift of the King. 


145 
the Lieutenant Governor from zoo pounds to tool. All 


Eucgx. Does the King diſpoſe of them himſelf? 
Ex AST. Very ſeldom; they are given away, as are 


the biſhopricks, generally by the King's miniſters to 
their families, or to thoſe whom they wiſh to oblige, 
Euctn, How many Miniſters has the King? 
ExasT., About eight or nine, and theſe generally 
conſiſt of ſuch of the Privy Council as bear the great 
offices of State, The Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, The 
Lord Chancellor, The Lord Preſident of the Council. 
The Firſt Lord of the Admiralty. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Secretary of War, The Commander 
in Chief of the Army, (when there is one) and the two 
Secretaries of State ; but the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury 
the oftenſible Miniſter; and if theſe gentlemen ſhould 


* things, to know what a ſiege is, and the 
Nit. 


den ſuch a ſtrong place is attacked, it is ſaid 


d take poſſeſſion of ſuch fort or town. 


1 


adviſe the King to any wrong meaſure, they are liable to 
de called to an account for it by the Parliament, (which 
g called impeaching them) and to be puniſhed, even to the 
loſs of life, Have you any more queſtions to aſk ? 

EUGEN. Oh, yes, a great many, I want, among 


nature 


ER AST. It is in fieges that the artillery are chiefly 
ployed. When a fort or fortified town, that is, a 
Iwn'round which thick walls are built, and great ditches 
ug, to defend it againſt the approach of an enemy ; 


to be 


lieged, and the buſineſs of the beſiegers is to get into, 


EUGEN, Is a fort anda fortified town the ſame thing? 
ENASs r. No. A fort is merely a place walled and ditched 
nd like a fortified town, for the ſhelter and ſecurity ofa 
mber of {oldiers, and, like that, is called a garriſon. A 
Ilnumberoffoldiers fromſucha place, can occationa!ly 
or go out and annoy the enemy and retire within the 
t again, and be ſafe; it is therefore I ſay, the buſineſs of 
deſiegers to drive this garriſon out and take poſſeſſion 
de place, For this purpoſe, artillery are employed 
both ſides, that is, bombs are thrown, and cannon 
0, thoſe from the beſiegers to knock down the walls, 
deſtroy the fort ; thoſe from the befieged to drive 
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> enemy, by firing on them from the walls, Tf 
the beſiegers can make a breach in any part of the walls, 
they will ruſh in and take the fort by force. This is 
called forming it. If they cannot do this, they will cut 
off all communication with the fort, either by ſea or 
land, by carefully watching that no perſons ſhall go out 
of it, nor any proviſions, ammunition, or other aſſiſtance 
be taken in, and, by this means, in a length of time, 
they will ſtarve them out, and oblige them to ſurrender ; 
for when their proviſions or am munition is gone, they can 
hold out no longer. 

EuckN. And are things always carried to ſuch extre- 
mities ? 

ExasT. No. The beſieged generally ſurrender, if 
overpowered, before things are brought to the utmoſt F 
extremity ; for the General of the beſiegers always fends  : 
to the Commanding Officer of the Fort, and tells him 
that if he does not ſurrender, he will ſhew the Garriſon 
no quarter, that is, if he is obliged to get poſſeſſion 
by force, he will put every man to death ; ſhould they 
hold out to the laſt, they lie wholly at the mercy of 
their __ If the beſieged are diiven off or think 
proper to deſiſt from their enterprize, they are ſaid to 
raiſe the ſiege. : 

Evctn. How do they ſend to each other, when all 
communication 1s cut off, 

ExasT. They will ſometimes, as the Romans did, 
ſhoot a letter upon the point of an arrow from one to 
the other, or a party will advance from the chief body} Er 
of the enemy, with a flag, which is called a flag of truce; Ex 


this is generally ſeen by the other party, and is known th, 

to be the ſignal for a parley or conference. rd 
EuckNx. Who, Sir, were the Romans? bunt 
Ex As r. They were a warlike people, that inhabiteq Eu- 

Italy from about 400 years before Chriſt to about 221 Ex. 


after Chriſt, that is, for about the ſpace of 600 year do 
who carried their conqueſts into moſt parts of EuropeFats 
Afia, and Africa, and became maſters of all the know1Ftain 
parts of the world; but owing to too great an extent offtiox, 
empire, they were not able to keep their t EVG 
ſubjection; who, as they grew more powerful, ſe Ex a 


ants 


. A 


empire ſunk away and was loſt in the eſtabliſhment of 
other States. \ . 
EuekN. In mentioning the ſoldiery, you have not 
once named the Militia. 
» | Enxasr. The Militia are a diſtint body of men, 
I though they are diſci . like the army, and co - operate 
J vich them in time of war. 
n | Evox. How are they raiſed ? 
ExasT, Every county is obliged to raiſe a certain 
number out of the inhabitants of that county, and the 
men ſo raiſed are trained to arms, and ſerve three years, 
when others are drawn by lot in their room. 
EuGEN., Are they under arms all theſe three years? 
ds | ExAsT. No. Only in time of war, at which time 
im hey are cloathed and paid like other ſoldiers and are 
ſon under the ſame diſcipline; but in time of peace they 
zon Pre called out for one month, at Whitſuntide, and are 
hey Naught their exerciſe, or the uſe of arms, and during 
of e month only that they are ſo out, they are paid. 
ink} EVN. How are they choſen ? 
4 to ExasT, Each pariſh chuſes yearly by lot, a propor- 
jonable number of their inhabitants, perhaps three or 
a all Pur or more, ſufficient to make up the number their 
ounty is to furniſh, If any of theſe inhabitants object 
didi ſerve, by paying five or fix pounds, a ſubſtitute may 
ne tot found to ſerve the three years for them. 
body] EVEN. How are the officers choſen ? | 
ruce ; Exasr. They are appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
nownſ the county, out of the gentlemen of the county, the 
rd Lieutenant being always the Colonel of the 
dunty Militia, * 
abited EVN. And are they obliged to ſerve ? 
ut 2:2YEnasT, As the Militia are never ſent out of the 
year! gdom, gentlemen are very-eager for theſe appoint - 
uropeſfats; ſo that none are choſen, but ſuch as have a 
known independant property, which is called a Qual» 
ent 0 lons 
—_ Ytvuczn. What are the —_— qualifications ? 
ful, (ſn As r. Lieutenant Colonels muſt have an eſtate of 600 
uropW ds a year, the Majors and Captains 200 pounds, Lieu- 


Tb ents 50 pounds, and Enfigns 20 pounds, One half of 


| which 
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This gave riſe to the preſent kingdoms, and the Roman 
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-» property muſt be in the county they are choſen 
or. 


tia man ? 


benefit of Chelſea Hoſpital, and have other privileges 
like them, 

Eucten, How many men do the ſeveral counties 
Taiſe ? 

Ex As r. England and Wales together, furniſh 30, 740 
private men. 


Evox. Is there any proviſion for a wounded Mili- | 


ExasT. They are, like other ſoldiere, entitled to the 


EvGEn. When all the army are together they muſt 


| make a vait body. 

f Ex As r. Certainly ; not leſs in time of war, reckoning 

, the Cavalry, Infantry, Militia, Marines, and Artillery, 

: | than about 184,000, beſides 1 20,000 ſeamen: ſo that, with- 

| out officers, the army and navy may be reckoned, in war, to 

amount to above 300,000 men. A vaſt number for ſo 
{mall a territory as Great Britain to find and ſupport. 

EvcExn. Does not Ireland aſſiſt upon this occaſion ? 

ErAsT. Yes, But in the laſt war, they raiſed among 
themſelves for the defence of their own country, 70,000 
Volunteers, and every man was well diſciplined aud 
bore his own expences, without calling upon the State 
For any affiſtance, which, added to the number of the 
army, reckoned before, makes 370,000 men. 

EvGtn. A vaſt number indeed! 

ExAsT. Such anumberas diſpelled all fear of being 
attacked in any quarter: for the ſucceſs of a battle 
generally depends upon numbers, few Generals caring to 
Tiſk an engagement, if their array is not pretty near upos 
an equality with the enemy in point of number. 

EvGten, How many ſhips of war have we? 

EzxasT. We had laſt war, in commiſſion, ſmall and 

great, about 480, on which there are on board ne 
16, 00 guns or cannon. 

EvuGen. Are theſe all fighting ſhips ? | 

ExAasT. When I ſay 480, I include 102 ſhips of tt 


. 222 brigs, galleys, ſchooners, cutters, fire-ſhij 
an 


dhe coaſt from ſmugglers ? 
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EUGEN. What are ſmugglers? 


ExAs T. Such as bring by ſea, tea, brandy, rum, 


and other articles into the country, without paying 
duty, by which means they rob the ſtate of part of its 
revenue. 

EuGENn. They are liable to be puniſhed for this? 

ErAasT, Their goods and veſſels are liable to be 
ſeized, and if they make any refiſtance, the offence is 
death, 

EucEn. By what means does the Admiral, in an 
engagement, give his direction to other ſhips ? 

ERAsT. By ſignals; that is, by flags hoiſted on 
cet tain parts of the ſhips, and by firing of guns. 

EuGen. Theſe ſignals muſt be then very numerous; 
how do they contrive not to miſtake one for another ? 

ErAasT. They are all ſettled before hand, and wrote 
down ; and an officer on board each ſhip is appointed to 
explain them. In ſhort, a mariner is ſo well acquainted 
with all the buſineſs of navigation, that there are few 
millakes, but what are wilful, 
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DISCOURSE X. 


OF THE COURTS OF LAW AND THEIR 
OFFICERS, 


EzasT, AVE yon, my dear Eugenius, a right com- 
prehenſion of the Courts of Law ? 

Evox. Very far from it; it would give me pleaſure 
to have them properly explained. 

ERasT, I ſhall not enter into a minute detail of 
them; but content myſelf with ſaying only ſo much as 
will give you a general idea of the principal of them, 
which are four; (for there are ſeveral that will be 
unneceſſary to burthen your memory with) we will 
begin with the loweſt. 

The firſt then is the court of Common Pleas, caleu- 
lated to redreſs injuries, committed by one man upon 


the property of another, in any part af n 
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Tt was eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter Hall by King John, in 
1216, where it has continued ever ſince. The Judges 
of this Court are four in number; the Chief Juſtice of 
the Common Pleas, and three pwi/ze, or Under Judges, 
who ſit every day in Term time, to hear and determine 
all matters of law, ariſing in civil cauſes, real or perſonal, 

Eucen, What is meant by civil cauſes ? 

EzasT, By civil cauſes are meant all infringements 
upon property, carried on or proſecuted by the perſon 
injured, in contradiſtinction to criminal cauſes, which 
are conſidered as breaches of the peace, and though 
commenced by the party aggrieved, are carried on in the 
. name, as tlie chief magiſtrate and enſorcer of the 

WS. 

The Court of King's Bench is the next (ſo called, 
becauſe the King uſed to fit there in perſon) and is the 
Supreme Court of Common Law, in the kingdom. It 
has alſo four Judges, a Chief Juſtice, and three puiſue 


" Ones. 


* 


Evcen, Did the King fit in that Court as a Judge? 

Ex AsT. He fat there, as he is ſuppoſed to do now, 
but was not empowered to determine any cauſe, but by 
the mouth of his Judges. 

EvuGtn, What is the authotity of that Court? 

ExasT. This has the ſuperintendance of all Civil 
Corporations, commands Magiſtrates and others to do 
what their duty requires, protects the liberty of the 
people ; hears and determines both jn criminal and civil 
cauſes, and is a Court to which we may appeal againſt 
all determinations of the Cuurt of Common Pleas, and 


other inferior Courts. 
Evatn. You mentioned Common Law, what 1s 


_ underſtood by this? 


Eaasr. Common Law implies whatever has been 
euſtomary throughout the kingdom ; is perhaps as old 
as the kingdom itſelf, and the term is uſed to diſtinguiſh 
it from thoſe Laws eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, and 
which are therefore called Sratute Law. 6 

There is another principal Court of Law, called the 
Court of Exchequer, which is a Court of Equity too, 
and was eſtabliſhed originally to recover debts due tc 


. we Ning: people may, however, apply to this cos  . 
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for redreſs in ſuch grievanc-s, as they generally apply to 
the Court of Chancery for. There are four Judges alſo 
of this Court, called Barons of the Exchequer ; a Lord 
Chief Baron, and three others. ; 

But the fourth and laſt, is the high Court of Chancery, 
the moſt important of all in matters of civil property. 
Here the Lord Chancellor fits as Judge, and determines 
the matter by his own decree ; whereas, in the Courts 
of King's Bench and Common Pleas, the matter is heard 
and determined by a Jury of twelve men. Bur if a man 
thinks himſelf aggrieved, even by a decree of the Chan- 
cellor, in the Court of Chancery, he may refer his cauſe 
to the deciſion of the Houſe of Lords, where it may be 
re-heard. 

118 What is it you mean by a Jury of twelve 
men 

Ea AsT. This is eſteemed one of the greateſt privi- 
leges of a Britiſh ſubject, that of being tried, or having 
his cauſe determined by twelve indifferent perſons, choſen 
by him out of forty-eight reſpectable men, of his own 
county, who are ſugimoned for that purpole ; by which 
means the deci ion is not left to the determination of the 
Judge alone, who might poſſibly be thought partial, 

Evox x. I think you faid the Court of King's Bench 
had the ſuperinteadance of all Civil Corparations; I 
wiſh to know the nature of a Corporation, 

ErxAasT, Corporations are bodies of men united, 

a Charter or Privilege from the Crown, for the purpoſe 
of protecting their own rights, or the rights of the Com- 
munity to which they belong. They are empowered to 
make certain laws of regulation among themſelves, and 
to enforce the execution of them, if they be not contrary 
to the laws of the land. Cities and all Borough towns 
that ſend members to Parliament, are towns corporate 
or little republicks, and the Mayor and Aldermen of 
ſuch corporate bodies are generally Magiſtrates, within 
the limits of the Corporation. 

The Corporation of the City of London, like that of 
other towns, conſiſts of three branches. The Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council; in imitatjon. 
of King, Lords, and Commons, The City is divided 
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into twelve wards, and each ward elects an Alderoilth 
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and a certain number of Common Council. The Alder- 
men meet by themſelves, and ſo do the Common 
Council, and thus between them, the buſineſs of the 
Corporation is adjuſted. 

EvGen, Why is the Mayor of London called Lord 

3 ? 

As T. By a particular privilege, the Mayors of 
London, York, and Dublin, — the title of Lord for 
the year they ſei ve; which the Mayors of other towns 
have not. | 

Evcszxn. What are thoſe Courts that are held in the 
Country, I mean the Aflizes ? 

ErxAsT. They are a kind of Aſſiſtant Courts, ſent 
by the King's Special Commiſſion tu ice a year all round 
the King's dominions. Their buſineſs is to try by a 
Jury of the reſpective counties ſuch cauſes as muſt 
otherwiſe be brought up to Weſtminſter. Thus for the 
caſe of the ſubject, juſtice is brought home to every 
man's door; diſputed facts are tried, if required, in the 
country, by neighbours ; and criminals are proſecuted, 


where the witneſſes are near at hand to attend, 
Evox. Are there no other Courts of conſequence ? f 
Ea As T. Yes, The Court of Admiralty is one, at 
which the Lord High Admiral or his Deputy preſides. : 


This Court is held three or fuur times a year at the Old | 
Bailey, in London, and one of the Judges generally acts a 
as the Lord Admiral's deputy. It tries all offences 
committed on the ſeas, or in parts out of the reach of 
the Common Law Courts. 

There are Courts alſo for trying Eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
and there is the Prerogative Court for the trial of wills ; 
the Judge of which is appointed by the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 

Evctzxn, Now you mention wills; ſhall I trouble 
you to tell me the office of an Executor, 

ErxasT. The Executor is generally ſome friend of 
the deceaſed, appointed by him, in bis will, to execute 
what is there directed; to diſpoſe of the effects, and diſ- 
tribute the property, according to the will of the 
teſtator. 

EvGtx. Suppoſe he does not chuſe to undertake it ; 


what is then donc? 


Ex Adr 


4 


1 


OF COURTS OF LAW, &c; 


EnasT, The next of kin, in ſuch caſe, will admi- 
niſter, that is, apply to the Biſhop's Court, and take out 
what is called Letters of Adminiſtration, which are granted 
by the Biſhop for that purpoſe, and who will then take 
care that the tenor of the Will is properly complied with. 
But to go on, 
there are little Courts in almoſt every county town 
throughout England, called Courts of Conſerence, for the 
recovery of debts under forty ſhillings. COND 

EuGEn. Who are the principal people employed in 
theſe Courts ? 

ExasT. The three «chief parties on a trial are the 
Plaintiff, that is, the complainant ; the Def-ndant, or 
the party complained againſt, and the Judge ; but in 
the principal Courts, there are Attornies and Counſel, 
as Aſſiſtants, 

EuGtexn, What is the office of an Attorney? 

Ex As T. An Attorney at Law, in civil Courts, is as 
the Proctor in the Eceleſiaſtical Courts, a perſon whom 
the Plaintiff or Defendant appoints to appear for him, 
and manage and conduct his cauſe. Theſe Attorneys 
are now formed into a regular body, and when admitted 
to the execution of their office by the Courts of Weſt- 
minſter Hall, are officers of thoſe Courts who admit 
them, and can practiſe in no other. | 

Of Counſel there are two degrees, Barriſters and 
Serjeants. Barriſters, after they have been admitted five 
years, in any of the Inns of Court, ſuch as the Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn, &c. that is, after five years ſtanding, 
are called to the bar: and after ſixteen years ſtanding, 
oy may be called to the degree of Serjeants. The 
Ju 'ges are always admitted Serjeants, before they are 
made Judges, Out of theſe Barriſters or Serjeants, the 
King's Counſel are uſually ſelected, the two principal of 
whom are called his Attorney and Sollicitor-General, 
who are always Members of Parliament. 

EvGtn. Have the King's Counſel any particular 
privilege ? 
EAST. They are employed always in Crown cauſes, 


. but can be employed in no cauſe againſt the Crown, 
IJvithout ſpecial Licence. They are heard always before 


Aher Counſel, and even before Serjcants, 


4 H 5 Evcnn, 
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Beſides the Courts I have mentioned, 
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Box. Is merit in this profeſſion ever the means 
of promotion ? 
* ExAsT. It ſeldom is in the church, and ſeldom in 
the army, but almoſt always here; they muſt have able 
men and good ſpeakers for Judges, and for the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General ; but of two able men, he Who 
has moſt intereſt, is commonly preferred. From common 
Barriſters, they are promoted to be King's Counſel, and 
from King's Counſel, generally to be Maſters in Chan- 
cery and Judges. Such of the Counſel, as are appointed to 
be Solicitor and Attorney-General to the King, generally 
come to be Chief Juſtices or Lord Chancellor. The 
Solicitor-General is commonly promoted to the office of 
Attorney General, and thence to be either Chief Juſtice 
or Lord Chancellor, which ſeldom fails to procure 
him a peerage. For the Lord Chancellor does not 
uſually continue long in office. 

Evox. Was I to chuſe my profeſſion then, it 
ſhould be that of a Barriſter. 

Es As T. You muſt be firſt a man of abilities, and a 
good Orator : for without theſe a Counſel makes but a 

oorfigure and he may be never heard of as long as he lives; 

but if he is a ſenſible man, a good Lawyer, and a good 
Orator, from being at the Bar, he may get into Patrlia- 
ment; and there, by bis eloquence, may carry every 
thing before him, and arrive at the higheſt honours. 


. — D — D- 
DISCOURSE 2A 
ON SUNDRY USEFUL SUBJECTS, 


EvGEN, Y the benefit, Sir, of * inſtruction, 1 
think, I am pretty well maſter of almoſt 
every thing neceſſary to be learfed by a young man 


coming into the wofld: but there are two or three 


. ſubjects which I am ſlill ignorant of, and of which I am 


very deſirous of ſome little account ; and that I may 


not forget them, I have minuted them down on a flip 


ill you give me leave to mention them ? 
EAA 
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FrxasT. There is one principal part of inſtruction, 
2s neceſſary to youth, as any I have mentioned; which, 
in our late Diſcourfes I have not yet touched upon. 
That is the art of politeneſs, and of rendering ourſelves 
agreeable to the world, and the art of knowing and living i 
in that world : but as I have put together every requiſite 4 
inſtruction upon that head, and publiſhed them under _ 
the title of PrxIincieLes or PoLITENEsS AND THE 1 
AzT or Knowing THE WorLD; I will refer you to. 

| that book. At preſent let me hear the ſuhjects you wiſh 

G to have explained, F 

; Eucen. They are as follow. The Trojan war. 

f The nature of Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus Bill, 

> the Navigation Act, Naturalization, Morgages, Patents, 

e and Paſſports, 

t ER ASF. It is very proper you ſhould underſtand 
them all, and I will explain them to you one after the 


it other. The firſt, I taink, is the Trojan war ? 

EvGen, If you pleaſe ? 
a ErxAasT. The ſiege of Troy, though founded on fact, 
" is ſo enveloped in fable, that the whole has, by ſome, 
83 been conſidered as fabulous. It is made the ſubject of 
5d an Heroic Poem, written in Greek, by Homer, the firſt 


la- of Poets, who lived nine hundred years before the 

ry | birth of Chriſt, To give you a complete account of it, 
pu ſhould firſt be acquainted with the Heathen Mytho- 
ogy, or the fabulous Deities of Antiquity, However, 
I will give you the beſt notion of it I can. 

The City of Troy was fituated in that part of Phrygis, 
adjoining the Boſphorus of Thrace, which is now called 
the Straits of Conſtantinople, and flouriſhed about one 
thouſand two hundred years before Chriſt. We are told 

8. that Hecuba, the wife of Priam, King of Troy, when 
with child of Paris, dreamed that ſhe was brought to 
bed of a flaming torch, which, being conſtrued by an 
noſt Oracle, who was ſuppoſed to have the gift of prophecy, 
many to imply that the child of which ſhe was big, would, 
bree one day, be the ruin of his country and his family; her 
Lam huſband Priam, ordered him, when born, to be.put to 
may death; but Hecuba ſecreted him, and had him brought 
ui up by a ſhepherd, Many years aſterwards, Paris who _ 
| + vas 
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was unacquainted with his birth, came to Troy, to con- 


1 tend for a prize, which the king propoſed to give among 
0 his young nobility, and won it. Hector, the eldeſt ſon 
of Priam, enquiring about this young man, ſoon found 
him to be bis brother. King Priam received him, ac- 
knowledged him, and gave him that rank that was his 
due. Some time after, Paris having been at Sparta to 
recover his aunt Heſione whom Hercules had run away 
with, took away by force Helena the wife of Menelaus, 
king of that city, and ſwore he would never return her 
6 till his aunt Heſione was returned. The Grecian princes 
E round about, took part with Menelaus, and engaged 
themſelves by oath never to lay down their arms, till 
they had overthrown the ciry of Troy. 
The Grecian army was conducted by gg leaders, 
kings, princes, or heroes much celebrated at that time 
for fingular atchievements. And Agamemnon, king of 
Argos and Mycene, was declared commander in chief, i 
Among the Grecian leaders were Neſtor, Achilles, and 
Patroclus bis friend, Ajax, ſon of Telamon, the other 
Ajax, Idomeneus, Diomedes, Ulyſſes and Palimedos. } y 
j Their fleet was compoſed of 2190 veſſels. 0 
g The ſuperb city of Troy was defended by all the Io 
princes of Aſia, and who to equal the forces of Greece, I 
aſſembled a very powerful army. They were commanded P. 
alſo by very valiant princes, and by all the ſons of ha 
Priam (which were zo in number) the eldeſt of which I {e 
was Hector, who alone could have ſuſtained and re- Þ th, 
ulſed all the efforts of the enemy, had fate not de- Ine 
ined it to the contrary, The Trojans were every 
where conquerors under this hero; they drove the Fſel, 
Greeks from every part, and burnt their fleet, ſo that Fir, 
they repented of their expedition; for Achilles was for 
offended with Agamemnon, and had with-drawn him- Beg 
ſelf, which changed the face of things. In this gene- Sand 
ral diſcomfiture, Patroclus the friend of Achilles, Seem 
anxious to recal their good fortune, took the fy 
arms of Achilles, and put himſelf at the head of the Pad 
Grecian army, repulſed the Trojans and challenged Put 
Hector to ſingle combat. Hector advanced, and Pa» Niur 
- zxoclus fell a ſacrifice to his fword, Achilles then, ex- Wree 
"oP aſperated 
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ON SUNDRY SUBJECTS. 1g —= 
aſperated at the death of his friend, forgot the offence 
of Agamemnon, attacked the Trojan hero, killed bim, 
tied him to his chariot wheels, and dragged him round 
= walls of Troy and the grave of his friend Patro- 

Clus. <2 G 

The death of Hector was as great a loſs to the Tro- 
_=_ as the retreat of Achilles had been to the Greeks, 
riam demanded a truce or ceſſation of arms for ſome 
days, during which time he went with part of his family 
and ſome rich preſents, to requeſt of Achilles the dead 


body of his ſon, that he might beſtow upon him the 
laſt honours, Achilles, moved with the tears of Po- 


| lixena, Hector's ſiſter, whoſe beauty had ſmitten him, 
yielded to Priam's requeſt, Paris, profited by this cir- 
2 cumſtance, and revenged his brothers death; he promiſed 
e Achilles to give him his ſiſter in marriage, and kept his 
f word, and they were ſcarce aſſembled in the temple to 
2 ſolemnize the marriage, than Paris took an opportunity f 
d to murder Achilles. a ] 
Ty Enraged at this, Pyrrhns, the ſon of Achilles, came = 
3 with a conſiderable re- enforcement, and joined the 1 
Greeks to revenge the death of his father. But the , 
he oracle having declared, that Troy never would be taken | 


de, whilſt it poſfeſſed the Palladium, (which was a ſtatue of 
ed Pallas the goddeſs of war, ſuperſtitiouſly ſuppoſed to 
of dave deſcended from heaven and to have — her- 
ich I ſelf upon the altar) Diomedes and Ulyſſes took upon 
re- || them to take it away, which they did with great clever» 
de- neſs. 
ery The Greeks however not being able to make them« 
the ſelves maſters of the city by force, undertook to ſurpriſe 
that Fit. They pretended that Minerva had puniſhed them 
was for taking her from the Palladium, and after ten years 
nim PJliege, in which it had coſt them the lives of ſo many great 
ene - ind illuſtrious men, they had recourſe to this ſtrata» 
illes, Rem. They conſtructed a wooden horſe, in the belly 
the f which they ſhut up a great number of armed ſoldiers, 
the Pad concealed it in the iſland of Tenedos ; they gave 
aged Put that they built this horſe as an atonement for the 


a» Fury they had done Minerva. The Trojans, on the ; 
ex- Precks leaving it, crowded round the figure, and fe _-— 0 
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danced by a vain 2 which was heightened by one 
Sinon, whom the Greeks inſtructed to ſay, that if that 
orſe was conveyed within the walls of Troy, it would 
thenceforth be impregnable ; ſeduced, I fay, by this 
ſtory, they inſtantly proceeded to make a breach in the. 
walls, and introduced this fatal machine. This day, 
| which was the laſt of Troy, became a day of merriment, 
in which each man gave way to the blind tranſports of 
folly. Night came on, and when the whole city was at 
reſt, wrapt up in fatal ſecurity, the Grecian ſoldiers 
opened the ſides of the horſe, and under cover of the 
night, ſpread themſelves in all quarters of the city, to 
_ which they ſet fire, and the flames was a fignal to the 
enemy, who entered by the breach, and put all to 
the ſword. e Trojahs made a deſperate defence, 
and did not yield till they were overpowered by num- 
bers. Pyrrhus in particular committed unheard-of 
cruelties. He broke into Priam's palace and flew tbe 1 
rince and all his family at the foot of the altar where 
they had fled for refuge. Polixenes was conſidered as f 
the cauſe ofAchilles's death: her, Pyrrhus ſacrificed upon , 
the temulus or tomb which the Greeks had raiſed to þ, 
his memory; Andromache, Hector's wife, had con- f| , 
cealed her ſon Aſtyanax in the tomb of that hero; a 
Ulyſſes found him out, and threw him down from the I ,, 
fit 
is 
fo 


top of a high tower ; Pyrrhus took Andromache to 
Epirus afterwards and married her. 

Such was the ſad fate of the proud city of Troy, which 
took place in the year 1180 before Chriſt, She ſaw 

riſh before her walls 886,000 Greeks, and within her 

ſom 670,000 of her own citizens. * 

EuGtn., Was there not a "Trojan prince that eſcaped 
from Troy, and carricd his father upon his ſhoulders ? 

Ex As T. It was Eneas ; he was of the blood royal like 
-and fled from the ruins of his country with his father 
Anchiſes on his back, and his fon Iulus in his hand — 
Hiſtory tells us that he afterwards ſettled in Italy, aue 
that one of his deſcendants founded the empire 0 
Rome, of which I have given you ſome little account. 
What was the next thing you wiſhed to know ? 


EvGEN. The nature of Magna Charta. 


EAA. 


4 
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Ex AST. Magna Charta is the great charter of liberty 
which the barons, that is, the nobility of this country, 
being at war with King John, compelled him to 
ſign, in the year 1215, Under all deſpotic JON 
es 


Y the king not only makes free with the par 
' jets, but alſo with their perſons ; that is, will not 
, only take away their property when he has occaſion for - 
t } it, but will impriſon them at his pleaſure. By figning 
c this charter, king John renounced for ever, in the name 
8 of the kings of this country, all ſuch arbitrary meaſures, 
and acquieſced to ſuch terms as to this day have ſe- 
cured the liberties of the ſubject. The Habeas Corpus 
1C bill, an act paſſed in the reign of king Charles II. is one 
to of the glorious conſequences of this great charter. 
ey EvGeN. I wiſh you would explain it. 
m- Ex As r. By virtue of this act of parliament, no man 
of can be impriſoned without knowing the cauſe of 
be ſuch impriſonment, and having his caſe fairly argued in 
a court of juſtice, In all illegal confinements the pri- 
| as ſoner may have a writ of Habeas Corpus, directed to 
the perſon detaining him, and requiring him to take him 
d to before a court or before a judge, within 20 days of the 
on- writ being delivered: if a judge refuſes to grant ſuch 
a writ, he forfeits gool. to the priſoner : if the keeper 
the of a priſon refuſes to obey, he forfeits 100l. for the 
e to firſt offence, and 2001. for the ſecond, If when his caſe 
is argued, he be acquitted, he cannot be impriſoned again 
rich for the ſame offence. ; 
e fav EUGEN. This certainly is but juſt. 
in her ExAsr. It is however what no country but this ean 
boaſt of, What is your next 3 ? 
cape] Evexx. The Navigation Act. 
ders ? ErxasT. Great Britain being an iſland, its whole war- 
royale ſtrength depends 2 its marine, or its power by 
ſea. As a nurſery for ſeamen, theretore, the fiſheries 
were eſtabliſhed, and every encouragement is given to 
foreign commerce, and with the ſame view the naviga» 
tion act was paſſed, during the republican government 
of this kingdom, when the parliament had put king 
Charles to death. By this act, no merchandize can be 


imported into England, but in Engliſh ſhips of "> 


of his ſub- 
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the maſter and three-fourths of the crew muſt be Eng - 
liſh ſubjects; except it be in the ſhips of that Euro- 
pean country, of which the merchandize is the growth 
or manufacture. : 

EvuekN. Why was this exception made? 

Ex As r. To encourage foreigners to trade with us, 
for it would have been hard to have obliged them to 
hire Engliſh veſſels to bring here the goods of their 
own country, All we wiſhed to prevent was, that no 
other nation ſhould be the carriers of our merchan- 
dize: it was America chiefly we had an eye to, and the 
people there, before their independence, could fend 
nothing here but in Engliſh veſſels. What is your next 
queſtion? 4 

EvGeNn. The nature of Naturalization, 

EzasT. To naturalize a man is to give him the pri- t 
vilege of a ſubject born in this kingdom. Neither a 


Jew nor a foreigner can purchaſe an eſtate in this * 

country, nor inherit one from his anceſtors; but when 

he is naturalized he can, and foreigners pay more du- 

ties on imports and exports than natural born ſubjects. 
Eucx x. Can all be uaturalized that pleaſe ? = 
ExasT. Yes. If they chuſe to be at the expence * 


of an act of parliament, which they cannot be with- G 
out receiving the ſacrament according to the Church | ©"** 
of England, and taking the oaths of ſupremacy and al- 
legiance. , ' the 
EvuGzNn. What are theſe oaths ? . | 
Ex asT. By theoath of allegiance, the man ſwears loy-fj, 
alty and fidelity to his King; and by the oath of ſupre- 
macy, be abjures the Pope, and acknowledges the King 
to be the head of the Church. 
Evczn. What is the expence of an act of parlia-f 
| ment? f 
| Ex As r. About zool. To encourage the Jews, whoſ,* * 
are a very trading people, to ſettle with Us in prefery}; 
its ence to other countries, ſome years ago a general na 
turalization bill was paſſed to reach to all under certait 
* reſtrictions ; but the people of England were ſo aver 
> to it, that had not the parliament immediately ref... 
Pealed it, they would have knocked the Jews ng > 
| ad 
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head. They went ſo far as to kill one or two at Northe 
ampton, ; | 

EvGcen. The other things I wiſh to know are Mort - 
gages, Patents, and Paſſports. 0 

RAST. Paſſports are letters of ſafe conduct, granted 
under the King's ſeal to ſubjects of a foreign power, with 
whom we are at war; for without ſuch a paſſport, they 
cannot paſs ſafely in this country from place to place, 
nor can they convey their merchandize at ſea, from port 
to port, without its being liable to be ſeized. 

atents are excluſive privileges granted by the King 
to the author of any new invention, to have the ſole 
manufacturing and vending of the 1aid invention for 
fourteen years. 

EuGzen. Can any one obtain a Patent? 

ErxasT. Any one that applies for it, on his ſwearin 
that he is the original inventor. But it is in the bre 
of the King to refuſe it, if he thinks proper. 

Eucen, What is the expence of obtaining one? 

Ex As T. About fourſcore pounds, 

Evcex, Now, Sir, for Mortgages, and I will make 
my bow. 

ErasT, A Mortgage is, when a man borrows of 
another a certain ſum of money, and grants him an 
eſtate, on condition that if he repays the money on a 
certain fixed day, the perſon holding the eſtate ſhall 
return it to its former owner. The 7 borrowing 
the money is called the Morigagor, and the perſon lend- 
ing it the Mortgagee, There is another article which you 
have not enquired about, but which is equally neceſſary 
for you to know, 

Eucexn, What is that, Sir? 

ExasT. The nature of the Mortmain Act. When 
Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, it 

as cuſtomary for the Monks to perſuade perſons on 


"Pbeir death beds, by alarming arguments, to leave part, 


f not the whole, of their property, to the convent to 
hich they belonged ; and they ſo often ſucceeded, as. 


become proprietors of very conliderable eſtates, which 


ere thus perpetually inherent in one d-24 band, Ta: 
revent this, many laws from time to time have been 


e; and no perſon now can leave, by will, any tun 
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"of money to a charitable uſe, unleſs it be bequeathed 


"and -enrolled in Chancery twelve months before the 


death of the teſtator. 
- Evctn. Accept my beſt thanks for the information 


ou have given me, and you ſhall ſee that I will profit 
y it. 

_ Even. Do this, my dear Eugenius, and I am 
amply gratified, 


U 
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The Nature of the ern Articles is deſcribed in 


this 


CT of Parliament 
p. 117, 121, 160, 

Adjutant 141. 
Admiralty Court 152. 
Adminiſtra. letters of 153. 
2 137. 

griculture 29. 129. 
Air 63. 66. Ml 
Air balloon 65. 
Algebra 27. 
Ambaſſadors 124. 
Amphibious animals 79. 
Anahaptiſts 123. 
Anatomy 29. 
Angels 13. 
Ants 103. 
Archbiſhop 131, 1332. 
Arch-deacon 1 34. 
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